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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



nnHE original intention of the "Glossary of Architecture'* 
-*- was to supply a want which had long been felt of 
a Manual for constant use, either for reference in the 
study, or to assist the student in examining bmldings 
themselves. The great popularity of the work proves 
that thes^ objects were in some degree accomplished. 
But in the absence of any series of engravings generally 
accessible to which references might be made for examples, 
it became necessary to supply these in the work itself. 
In this way its extent has been greatly increased in 
each successive edition, and, while these additions have 
added in a proportionate degree to its value, the con- 
sequent increase of bulk and of price has caused an 
Abridgment to be called for. 

TUEL, OXFOED, 
March, 1846. 






PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



HTHE present Edition has been thoroughly revised 
-■- throughout, enlarged in some places, and abridged 
in others, where the articles appeared too long for a con- 
cise Glossary. 

TUEL, OXFOED, 

July, 1866. 
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Grecian Doric. 




Roman Doric. 



A BACITS (Lat. from Gr. ahax = a board). This name 
is applied in Architecture to the uppermost member 
or division of a capital : it is a very essential feature in 
the Grecian and Eoman orders. 

In the Grecian Doric 
the Abacus has simply 
the form of a square 
tile without either 
chamfer or moulding. 

In the Roman Doric 
it has the addition of 
an o^ee and Jillet round 
the upper edge. 

In the Tuscan a 
plain fillet with a sim- 
ple cavetto under it, is 
used instead of the ogee 
and fillet. In all these 
orders the Abacus is 
of considerable thick- 
ness; and the mould- 
ing round the upper 
edge is called the cima- 
tium of the Abacus. 

In the Grecian Ionic 
it is worked very much 
thinner, consisting of 
an ovolo or ogee, gene- 
rally without any fillet above it, and is sometimes sculp- 
tured. 

In the Roman Ionic it consists of an ogee or ovolo ^ with 
a fillet above it. 

B 




Tuscan. 




^ 



Grecian Ionic. 



Siiant0. 




Corinthian. 




In all the preceding orders the Abacus is worked square, 
but in the modern Ionic, 
the Corinthian, and the 
Composite, the sides are 
hollowed, and the angles, 
with some few exceptions 
in the Corinthian order, 
truncated. The mouldings used on the modem Ionic 
vary, but an ogee and fillet like the Roman are the most 
common. In the Corin- 
thian and Composite 
orders, the mouldings 
consist of nn ovolo on 
the upper edge, with a 
fillet and cavetto beneath. componte. 

In the Architecture of the middle ages, the Abacus still 
remains an important feature, although its form and pro- 
portions are not regulated by tlie same arbitrary laws as 
in the classical orders : in the earlier styles there is almost 
invariably a clear line of separation to mark the Abacus as 
a distinct division of the capital ; but as Gothic Architec- 
ture advanced, with its accompanying variety of mould- 
ings, the Abacus was subject to the same capricious 
changes as all the other features of the successive styles, 
and there is often no really distinguishable line of separa- 
tion between it and the rest of the capital. 

It not un frequently happens that the Abacus is nearly 
or quite the only part of a capital on 
which mouldings can be found to shew 

its date: it is therefore deserving of pgjji ^. 

close attention. *- 

In early buildings of the style spoken 
of as being perhaps Saxon, that is, 
belonging to the eleventh century, 
the Abacus is, in general, merely 
a long flat stone without chamfer or 
moulding ; but it sometimes varies, and occasionally bears 
some resemblance to the Norman form. 

The Norman Abacus is flat on the top, and gene- 
rally square in the earlier part of the style, with a plain 




Jarrow. 



Abacus* 



•^ 




Whitby Church, c. lUO. 




Great Guild, Lincoln, c. 1160. 




chamfer on the lower edge, or a hollow is used in- 
stead. As the style advanced, 
other mouldings were introduced, 
and in rich buildings occasionally 
several are found combined : dt is 
very usual to find the hollow on 
the lower edge of the Abacus sur- 
mounted by a small channel or a 
bead. If the top of the Abacus is 
not flat, it is a sign that it is verg- 
ing to the succeeding style. 

In the Ea/rly English style, the 
Abacus is most commonly cir- 
cular ; it is, however, sometimes octagonal, and occa- 
sionally square, but not frequently in England, except 
early in this style. 
The most characteris- 
tic mouldings are deep 
hollows and overhang- 
ing rounds; in gene- 
ral, the mouldings in 
this style have con- 
siderable projections with deep and distinct hollows be- 
tween them. 

In the Decorated style, the form of the Abacus is either 
circular or polygonal^ very frequently octagonal. The cir- 
cular Abacus is especially an English feature ; the oc- 
tagonal Abacus being most common on the Continent, 
especially in France. Hollows are not so frequently 
to be found, nor are they in general, when used, 
so deeply cut; the 
mouldings and the 
modes of combining 
them vary consider- 
ably, but rounds are 
common, particularly 
a roll or scroll-mould- 
ing , the upper half of which projects and overlaps the 
lower, as in Merton College Chapel; this moulding may 
be considered as characteristic of the Decorated style, 
although it is to be met with in late Early English work. 



Paul's Cray, Kent, c. 12S0. 




Merton College Chapel, Oxford, a.d. 1380. 
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The ronnd mouldings liave often fillets worked on them, 
and tliese again are also found in Early English work. 

In the P&rpeadieular style, the Abacus is sometimes 
circular but generally octagonal, even when the shaft and 
lower part of the capital are circular; when octagonal, 
particularly in work of late date, the sides are often 
alightly hollowed : in this style the mouldings are not 
generally much undercut, nor are they so much varied as 
in the Decorated. A very usual form for the Abacus con- 
sists of a leaved moulding, (of rounds and hollows united 

without forming an- 

gles,) vrith a bead 
under it, as at Croy- 
don, Surrey ; the most i 
prominent part of this 
moulding is sometimes 
worked fiat, as a fillet, c^...*™,. .. i«>. 

which then divides it into two ogees, the upper being 
reversed : the ogee may be considered as characteristic 
of the Perpendicular capital ; the top of the Abacus is 
sometimes aplajed and occasionally hollowed out. [For 
further ilJuslrations see Capital, Saxon, Gorman, Marly 
Engliik, Decorated, and Perpendicular. '\ 

Abutment, the solid part of a pier or wall, etc., against 
which an arch abuts, or trom which it immediately springs, 
acting as a support to the thrust or lateral pressure. 
The abutments of a bridge are the walls adjoining to 
the land which supports the ends of the road-way, or 
the arches at the extremities. Also ihe basement pro- 
jecting to resist the foice 
of the stream, and on which 
the piers rest. 

Acanthus (Lat. from 
Gr.), a plant, the leaves of 
which are imitated in the 
capitals of the Corinthian 
and Cumposite orders. 

Abaoisoi (Lat. deriv.), small 
teeserie for pavements or square 
tablela. 
Abaucbus (Ued. Lat.), a but- 
L tmn. 





acwtraa— aimerii. 

Aoroteria (Gr.) pedestals for atatuea and other 
ments placed on the apex 
and the lower angles of 
a pediment. They are 
also Bometimea placed 
upon the gables in Gothic 
architectnre, eepecially 
in canopy work. 

Aisle or Aile ( Fr. from 
Lat. 0^ = a wing), the lateral divisiui 
winga, for Buch are the aislea to the body of every church. 
They may also he considered as an inward portico. In 
England there are seldom more than two, one on each 
aide of the nave or 
choir, and frequent- 
ly only one, but 
examples may be 
found of two aisles 
on one side, and 
one on the other. 
In foreign churches 
there are many ex- 
amples of five parallel 
aisli s, or two on each 
Bide of the nave. The 
term also ib used, 
but rarely, to signify 
the trameptt. [See 
Chinch.'] 

Almery (literally 
a place for the alms), 
a cupboard ; when 
by the side of an 
altar employed to 
contain tlie sacred 

ACHELOB, AOBILEIl, ACHLEBE 
= AiUar. 

AcDTE Arch = Lancet Arch. 

Anir (L&t.), the approach to 
a buildiog. 

Adttum (Gr.), the i 

and leoret part of a temple. 




Aedes, generally a temple, but 
often used for any public biuLdii*. 
See iltustratjons to 



B, ^art of priests' robes. See 
LET, Alltb: used for Aisle, 
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vessels which were locked up, and hence the word Locker. 
It is evident, however, from many passages in ancient 
writers, that a more extended signification was sometimes 
given to the word, and that in the larger churches and 
cathedrals the Almeries were very numerous, and placed 
in various parts of the church, and even in the cloisters : 
they were frequently of wainscot, and sometimes of con- 
siderable size, answering to what we should now call 
closets. The word is also used in domestic architecture 
in the sense of a cupboard. [See Loc1cer.~\ 

Almonry. This always signified the room where alms 
were distributed : in monastic establishments it was gene- 
rally a stone building near the church, sometimes on the 
north side of the quadrangle, or removed to the gate- 
house. 

Altax (Lat.), an elevated table, slab, or board in Chris- 
tian churches, consecrated for the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. They were probably of wood during the first 
four or five centuries of the Christian era, but the Council 
of Epone in France, a.d. 509, commanded that '* no altars 
should be consecrated with the chrism of holy oil, but 
such as were made of stone only," and this custom gra- 
dually prevailed until the Reformation. The slab forming 
the Altar was sometimes supported on pillars, sometimes 
on brackets, but usually on solid masonry. It was marked 
with five crosses cut on the top, in allusion to the five 
wounds of Christ. 

It would be natural that the early Christians of Rome 
and elsewhere should borrow so much from the Jewish 
ritual that the Altar should at once be introduced ; and 
it is also to be observed that some of the Basilicae or 
justice-haUs which exercised so important an infiuence on 
the plan and design of the Christian Church, had also their 
Altars on the chord of the Bema or Apse. But how far 



Alobino, the parapet wall pro- 
tecting the Alur. 

Altar. The Latin Altare is pro- 
bably derived from alta ara=high 
altar. In describing the arrange- 
ments of an altar its sides are 
termed the Kpistle and (xospel 



sides or horns respectively. The 
Epistle side is at the left hand of 
a person standing with his back 
to the altar, and is therefore south 
in all churches which turn east- 
ward ; the Grospel side is the 
opposite. 
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one or other of these circumatances influenced the intro- 
duction, uae, or position of the Altar in the early churches, 
iB a matter on which we possesa little or no information. 
In A.D. 260, ve read of Pope Sistns ordering that Altars 
" should be built in all the churches, and that the Sacred 
Mysteries should be celebrated upon them publicly before 
the congregation, which used not to be done before." 

One fact, however, seems clear; in the early ages of 
the Christian era, there was hut one altar in any church, 
but in lat«r times there were many others beside the 
high Altar, especially at the east end of the aisles and 
on the east aide of the transepts, each dedicated to a 
particular saint, as is still the oastom on the continent. 
For instance, in Canterbury, Gervase reckons up twenty- 
five altars previous to the year 1174. From ^e period 
that stone Allars were introduced, it was usual to enclose 
the relics of saints in them, so that in many caaes tliey 
were the actual tombs of saints ; and they were always 
supposed to he so, some relics being considered indis- 
pensable. A tomb was often erected on the spot where 
a saint's blood was shed, and the church was afterwards 
added to enclose and protect it. Where the high Altar is 
a pontifical Altar, it is generally placed at the western 
part of the church, the priest skmding behind it that he 
may face the east when performing the mass. This is the 
case at St. Peter's at Rome. Such altars are not allowed 
in Roman Catholic counLries, except by the special per- 
mission of the Pope. 

The ancient stme altars were so caiefully destroyed, 
either at the Keformation or in the subsequent devasta- 
tions of thePuriians, tliat it has been frequently said there 
is not one to be found 
in England but a tew 
of them and some of 
the chantry altars in 
the aisles and chapels 
have escaped 

The high altar ot 
Arundel Church hus 
sex, appears to be on 
giual, and is a fair 
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imitalion of the earliest Christian AUara at Rome ; it was 
covered with wood until a recent period, probahly to pre- 
Berve it from destruction. 

The Communion-table was at first placed by the Ee- 
formere in the same situation which the stone Altar had 
occupied, attached to an eaetem wall, which appears cleariy 
to have been the English custom after the twelfth century, 
although not that of foreign countries. This position gave 
great umbrage to the Puritans, and caused much alterca- 
tion ; during the period of their triumph under Cromwell, 
the Communion-table was placed in the middle of the 
Chancel, with seats all round it for the communicantB ; 
at the Restoration, it seems to have been almost univer- 
sally replaced in its original posiition, but in a few rare 
instances the Puritan arrangement was auffcrcd to remain, 
ae at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire; Langley Chapel, near 
Acton Bumel, Shropshire; Shillingford, Berks., &c. In 
Jersey this Puritanical (nenrly identical with the modem 
Roman) position of the table is stUl very common. 

Queen Elizabeth's " Advertisements," or " Articles" 
of the year 1564, require "that the parish proviile 
a decent table, standing on a frame, for the Communion- 
table." 

Hence it appears that by the word tahle, at the era of 
the English Reformation, the slab only was meaut. These 
slabs or tables may sometimes be met ' 
original unfixed state 
in English churches, 
but have more fre- 
quently been attached 
to a frame at some 
later period. 

Altar-tomb, a raised 
monument resembling 
a solid Altar. This is 
a modem term ; the 
expression used by 
Leland is High-tomb. 
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Alnr (Old. Eng. alour»). This word appears gene- 
rally to bare signified the 
gutter, pasBage, or gallery, 
in which persons coald 
walk behind a parapet 
on the top of a wall, or 
in other eituations, eape- 
dallyin military architec- 
ture, where the Alur be- 
comes of the highest im- 
portance. The term, how- 
', was sometimes used 




for 



of 



the 



various ^ ^^ ■ p„ , « u..u«u>i»> 
kinds. Lydgate used the 

word for covered walks in the streets. [See Ambulatory.'] 
Ambo (Gr., possibly from anahainein = to ascend), a 
kind of pulpit. Zozi- 
mus and Socrates the 
historians inform ns, 
that St. Chrysostom 
preached from the 
Ambo, for the greater 
of ■■ 



from 

Exeira or A<pu of the church behind the altar. It ap- 
pears from early writers, that the name of Ambo ^aa 
especially applii-d to a reading-desk, which was raised 
on two steps, and was sometimes sitiiat<:d near the west 
end of the choir, immediately within the entrance, at 
others on one side, as in the cliuroh of the Holy Cross 
at /emsalem. 

The Amho is a prominent feature in the fiirniture of the 
churches at Borne, but the earliest now existing there 
are of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, those in 
St. Clement's are of about a.d. 1 1 10, the work of Cardinal 
Anastasins, whose name is inserted on the marble chair 
in the apse, which, with the marble steps and the mosaic 
pavement, belong to the same work. The low marble 




lO 
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Gospel Ambo, St. Clement's, Rome, a.d. 1110. 



screen was brought up from the lower church or crypt, 
which was filled with earth to support the pavement 
of the upper church 
when it was rebuilt 
at that period. The 
screen itself is of the 
eighth century, but 
the arrange ment of it 
has evidently leen 
altered when it was 
moved, and the Am- 
hones inserted at that 
time; they are built 
partly upon the old 
screen, but are of 
a different work, and 
a different kind of marble. All the Amhones in Eome 
are made of the same kind of marble, and they were 
evidently the fashion of the twelfth century, when most 
of the churches in Rome were refurnished after the in- 
juries inflicted by the Norman invaders. 

Amphitheatre, a round or oval theatre, with tiers of 
seats, used chiefly by the Romans to exhibit the combiits 
of gladiators or wild beasts. It was at least partially 
covered with awning, llie general taste of that people 
for these amusements is proverbial, and they appear to 
have constructed amphitheatres at all their principal settle- 
ments. There are still c nsiderable remains of them : in 
this country the earthworks only exist at Cirencester, Sil- 
chester, and Dorchester ; in France, much of the masonry 
exists at Aries, and at Nismes in Languedoc ; in Istria at 
Pola ; and in Italy, the well-known Colosseum at Rome, 
at Verona, Capua, Pompeii, and many other places, the 
buildings with their masonry very perfect exist. 

See illustrations to Bra^s. 

AMPHIPROSTYLB, AMrHIPRO- 

STYLOS, a temple with a Portico 
at each end. See Temple. 

Amphithura (Gr,), the curtain 
hanging like doors between navo 
and chancel. 

Ancones = Consoles. 



Ambulatory, a place to walk 

in, such as cloisters. Lydgate, in 

his " Boke of Troye," writes — 

** Frcshe ^ur«« with lusty hye pynaoles . . . 
. . . that called were deambulatoryes, 
Men to walke togither twaiiie and 

To keep them drye when it happed to 
rayne." 

Amice, part of priests' robes* 




Stnlimins — antt^djaptl. 

Andmnu, a term of frequent occurrence 
tories, &c., and one which is still 
well known in some parts of the 
eoimtry, for the Fire-dogs : they are 
generally enumerattd as a '' pair of 
andirons," but occasionally only une 
is mentioned. In the hall at Pi*ns- 
hurst, Kent, the hi^arth still remains 
in the middle of the room, and there 
stands on it one lar^e fire-dog, oon- 
eisting of an upright standard at 
each end, and a bar between. Al- 
though uFed chiefly for the braziers 
in the middle of the hall they were 
also used in the fireplaces in the 
charabors. *°^ 

AmLolet (lit. a ring), a small flat filli 
column, &c., used eitlier 
by itself or in connee- ~ ~ 

tion with other mould- 
ings : it is used, several 
times repeatL'd, under 
the Ovolo or Echinus of the Doi le capital 

Antee (Lat.). a species of pilasters used 
in Greek unil Roman arcliitecture to termi 
nate the pteromata or side walla of temples 
when they are prolonged beyonil the iacc 
of the end walla. The first order of temples 
according to Vitruvius, is called tn antis 
because the pronaos or porch in front ot the 
cell is formed by the projection of the ptero 
mata terminated by antte, with columns be 
tveen them. 

Ante-chapel, a term used in the Univer 
sities for the outer part at the west end of am 

a chapel. It would form the transept of a er iciform church 
were a nave added, as was evidently mtendel at Merton 
College, Oxford. The plan was followed bj ift ykeham in 
New College, and Waynflete in Magdaiun, and hence be- 
came a common feature in a collegiate chapel. 




3 Column.'] 
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Anteflxee, or Antefixes (Lat.), ornamented tiles on the 
top of the cornice or eaves, ut the end of each ridge 
of tiling, aB on the choragic monument of Lysicrates, at 
Athens ; sometimes of marble, but generally of terra eotta, 
and omamentf d with a mask, honeysuckle, or othiT decora- 
tion moulded on them. Also lions' heads carved on the 
upper mouldings of the cornice, either for ornament, or to 
serve as spouts to carry off the water, as on the Temple 
of the Winds at Athena. 

Aatepa^enta (Lat), dressings or architrave of a door- 
way. This term does not include the frame of the door, 
which is of wood, but only the stone decorations, or 
stucco, when that material is used. 

ApOphyge{Gr.),the small curvature given to the top and 
bottom of the shaft of a column, whero it expands to meet 
the edge of the fillet. -" - ' 

Apse (Gr ) the 
Bern circular or 
polygonal tcrmi 
nation to the 
choir or aisles 
of a church Ihis 
form WIS almost 
universally a 
dopted in Get 
many France 
and Italy A 
similar termma 
tion IS Bometi i < s 
given to the tran 
septs and nave 
snd is also called 
by the same name 
There are a lew 
churches with 
the semicircular 
apse at the east end m different parts of England, chiefly 

Ahtepeniiiuh thefiTiiitalbang I neit the bath m Roman Tiliaa. 

iDgs of tba Altar 1 Ap )THESIS AP0PHISIS = Api>- 
ANTiaTnniH^MoDaBtery phyge 

AfODTtBBlou a drewmg room | 
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in the Norman style, aod some in which this form has 
evidently been altered at a subsequent period. In seTeral 
cases the crypts beneath have retained the form when the 
superstructure has been altered. 

On the continent the apse continued in use much later 
than in England, where the practice of making the east 
end of churches square began early in the Korman period. 
In the Gothic style the form of the apse was frequently 
changed from semicircular to polygonal. 

Arabesque, a species of ornament used for enriching 
flat surfaces, either 
painted, inlaid 
mosaic, or carved 
in low relief : 
was much used by . 
the Arabs, and by \\/ 
the SaruceDS or J A 
Moors in Spain. 
In the domestic ar- «"!-.,.,. 

chitecture of this country in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, this mode of ornamentation is very fi-equent. 

Araeoetfle, that style of the Grecian temple in which 
the columns are placed at the distance of four (and 
occasionally five) diameters 
apart. 

Arcade, a series of 
arches, either open, or 
closed with masonry, sup- 
ported by columns or piers. 
The term is more generally 
applied to the closed arches 
which are used for the 
decoration of the walls of 
churches, both on the ex- 
terior and interior : on 
baildii^s in the IS'orman 
fltyle of the twelfth cen- 

Aftbral Temple, Temple with- 1 

oat oolumns on tbe udes. I 

Arbaubtibu. Use Loophelet. 




Abca or Abk, a 
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tury, we frequently find tb(»m consisting of semicircular 
arches intersecting each other, supposed by some to have 
suggested the pointed arch. In later styles they are 
excessively ornamented, as for example at Lichfield, an 
illustration of which will be found under Canopy ; a plainer 
example from Lincoln is given under Perpent. 

Aqueduct (Lat.), an artificial channel for conveying 
water from one place to another, very frequently raised 
on arches, but sometimes carried under ground or on the 
surface. The Roman aqueducts rank amongst their noblest 
designs and greatest works. 

Arch. Primarily a construction of bricks, or stones, so 
arranged as by mutual pressure to support eacli other, and 
to become capable of sustaining a superincumbent weight. 

Secondarily, any construction whether of wood, iron, 
or of other material, although in one piece, assuming the 
same form as the above. (Lat. Arcus = a bow.) 

By whatever people the arch may have originated, it is 
certain that the Romans were the first to bring it into 
general use. The influence which the arch has had in 
effecting changes in architecture is much greater than is 
generally supposed : not only may the deterioration which 
took place in the Roman be ascribed to it, but even the 
introduction of Gothic architecture may be said to be 
owing to it, for the arch gradually encroached upon the 
leading principle of classical architecture, namely, that 
the horizontal lines should be dominant, until that prin- 
ciple was entirely abrogated, and the principle of the 
Gothic, namely, the dominant vertical line, took its place. 

In the early Christian Churches in Rome the arches 
are usually of brick, resting upon marble columns, and 
are frequently concealed behind a horizontal entablature. 
When once the open application of the arch above the 
columns had been introduced, it appears never to have 
been abandoned, and the entablature was interrupted to 
suit the arch, the principal object aimed at being an ap- 
pearance of height and spaciousness ; and in some instances 
in Roman work the entablature is omitted entirely, and 

Arch. Tbe sides of an arch are termed its haunches or flanks, and 
its highest part the a'otcn. 
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the arch riaea directly from the capital of the co1un3n, as 
in Gothic architecture. When, after the dominion of the 
Komans was dcBtroyed, and the rules governing the true 
proportions of architecture, from which they had them- 
selves BO widely departed, were entirely lost, the nations 
of Europe began again to erect 
large buildings, they would 
naturally endvavour to eopy_''' 
the structures of the Romans; -1 
but it was not to have been lj) 
expected, even supposing they jF 
were capable of imitating them j 
exactly, that they would have { 
retained the clumsy, and to ' 
them unmeaning appendage of fi 
a broken entablature, but would ^ 
have placed the arch at oaoe " 
on the top of the column, i 
we know they did ; hence aro 

which preceded the introduction of the pointed arch, i 
eluding the Norman. 

The earliest Norman arches are semicircular and square- 
edged, as in the remains of the palace of William Rufus 
at Westminster, not recessed (or divided into oriicrs), and 
not moulded. As the Norman style advanced, the arches 
became much enriched with mouldings and ornaments, and 
recessed, often doubly or trebly recessed, or what Professor 
Willis calls divided into two or more orders. The form of 
the arch also by this time begins to vary very much; a 
stilted arch is otten used, sometimes for greater convenience 
in vaulting, in other instances, like the horae-shoe arch, 
apparently from fashion only. The form, however, is of 
very little use as a guide to the dale of a building, either 
in this or in the later styles; it is dictated always by 
convenience rather than by any rule, and it is prohable that 
the pointed arch came in exceptionally much earlier than 
has been generally supposed. The mouldings and details, 
both of the arch itseif and of the capitals, arc a much 
better guide to the date than the form of the arch. 

Antiquaries are not agreed upon the origin of the pointed 
arch, some contending that it is an importation from the 
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East, and others that it is the invention of the countries 
in which Gothic architecture prevailed. It is perhaps 
more true that the Gothic style in which the pointed arch 
is so chief a feature was gradually developed from the 
mixture of the Romanesque and Byzantine. But be its 
origin what it may, the pointed arch was not introduced 
to general use on this side of Europe till the latter half of 
the twelfth century. From that time it continued, under 
various modifications, to be the prevailing form in the coun- 
tries in which Gothic architecture flourished, until the re- 
vival of the classical orders : one of the best authenticated 
instances of the earliest use of the pointed arch in England 
is the circular part of the Temple Church of London, which 
was dedicated in 11 85. The choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 
commenced in 1175, is usually referred to as the earliest 
example in England, and none of earlier date has been au- 
thenticated ; although it seems probable that many pointed 
arches of the transitional character with Korman details 
are at least as early as the middle of the twelfth century, 
if not earlier, as at Malmesbury Abbey, St. Cross, &c. 

The only forms used by the ancients were the semi- 
circle (fig. 1), the segment (fig. 2, 3), and ellipse (fig. 4), 
all which continued prevalent till the pointed arch ap- 
peared, and even after that period they were occasionally 
employed in all the styles of Gothic architecture. 

In the Bomanesque and Norman styles, the centre, or 
point from which the curve of the arch is struck, is not un- 
frequently found to be above the line of the impost, and the 
mouldings between these two levels are either continued 
vertically (to which arrangement the term stilted has been 
applied), (fig. 5), or they are slightly inclined inwards 
(fig. 6), or the curve is prolonged till it meets the impost 
(fig. 7) : these two latter forms are called horse - shoe 
arches : pointed arches are sometimes elevated in a simi- 
lar manner, especially in the Early English style, and 
are called by the same names (fig. 8), but they are prin- 
cipally used in Moorish architecture. The proportions 
given to the simple Pointed Arch (Fr. Ogive) are three- 
fold; viz. the equilateral (fig. 9), which is formed on an 
equilateral triangle; the lancet (fig. 10), formed on an 
acute-angled triangle, and the drop arch (fig. 11), formed 
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1. Semidrenlar. 




4. Elliptic. 
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5. Stilted. 



S. SegmentaL 
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7. Honeahoe. 
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on an obtuse-angled triangle; these, together with the 
segmental pointed arch (fig. 12), are the prevailing forms 
used in Early English work, although trefoiled arches 
(figs. 13, 14, 15), cinquefoiled, &c. (figs. 16, 17), of various 
proportions, are frequently met with, especially towards 
the end of the style, biit they are principally used in 
panellings, niches, and other small openings. 

Simple pointed arches were used in all the styles of 
Gothic architecture, though not with the same frequency ; 
the lancet arch is common in the Early English, and is 
sometimes found in the Decorated, hut is very rarely met 
with in the Perpendicular ; the drop arch and the equi- 
lateral abound in the two first styles, and in the early part 
of the Perpendicular, but they afterwards in great measure 
gave way to the four-centred. Plain and pointed seg- 
mental arches also are frequently used for windows in the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles, but not often for other 
openings. With the Decorated style was introduced the 
ogee arch, Fr. Arcade en talon [fig. 18), 
which continued to be used throughout 
the Perpendicular style, although less fre- 
quently than in the Decorated ; it is very 
common over niches, tombs, and small 
doorways, and in iNTorthamptonshire in 
the arches of windows, but the difficulty of constructing 
it securely precluded its general adoption for large open- 
ings. About the commencement of the Perpendicular 
style the four-centred arch (fig. 19) ap- 
peared as a general form, and continued 
in use until the revival of classical archi- 
tecture; when first introduced the pro- 
portions were bold and effective, but it 
was gradually more 6ind more depressed 
until the whole principle, and almost the form, of an arch 
was lost, for it became so flat as to be frequently cut in 
a single stone, which was applied as a lintel over the 
head of an opening. In some in- 
stances an arch, having the effect 
of a four-centred arch, is found, 
of which the sides are perfectly 
straight, except at the lower an- 
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19. Four-centred. 




SO. Fonr-ocntred. 
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glee next the impost (fig. 20); it is generally a sign of 
late and bad work, and prevailed most during the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James I. The four-centred 
arch appears never to have heen brought into general use 
out of England, although the Flamboyant ^^__^^ 
style of the continent, which was cotem- 
porary with our Perpendicular, 'underwent ' 
the same gradual debasement ; the de- 
pressed arches usL'd in Flamboyant work 
are flattened eUipses (fig. 21), or some- 
times, as in late Perpendicular, ogees, and 
not unfrequently the head of an opening 
is made straight, with 
the angles only rounded 
T (fig. 22); this last 
1 form and the flattened 
ellipse are very rarely 
"" met with in England, ' 

There is also the rampant arch (fig. 23), the imposts 

which are at dif- 

ferent levels ; and ,;-■■" 
what is called a 
flat arch (fig. 24), 
which is con- 
, structed with 
stones cut into 
wedges or other 
B, b. I Ank. shapes so as to 
supporteachother t 
without rising into a curve, and 
considerable ingenuity is often 
displayed in the forination of 
these. 

Notice must also be taken of 
a construction which is not un- 
frequently used as a substituie 
for an arch, especially in the 
style which is referred to as "■ ^^■<"'" 

perhaps being Saxon, and which produces a very similar 
effect (fig. 25) ; it consists ol two straight stones set upon 
their edge and leaning against each other at the top, so as 
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to form two sides of a triangle and support a super- 
incumbent weight; excepting in the style just alluded 
to, these are seldom used except in rough work, or in 
situations in which they would not he seen. 

There is one form given to the heads of openings, which 
is frequently called an arch, although it is not one. It 
consists of a straight lintel, supported on a corbel in each 
jamb, projecting into the opening so as to contract its 
width; the mouldings,. or splay of the jambs and head, 
being usually continued on the corbels, pro- I 7i::':zz r| 
ducing an effect something like a flattened /iU iis 

trefoil (fig. 26) ; the corbels are usually cut ' '^ — "^ * 

into a hollow curve on the under side, but 
they occasionally vary in form. This form 
has been called the shouldered arch, from 
its resembling a man's shoulders with the head cut off. 
These heads are most commonly used for doorways : in 
the southern parts of the kingdom they are rare, and 
when found are generally of Early English date, but in 
the north they are much more frequent, and were used 
to a considerably later period. 

As the arch forms so important an element in the 
Gothic style, as distinguished from the entablature of 
the Greek and Roman styles, it is introduced in every 
part of the building and receives a great variety of orna- 
mentation. In the Norman style such ornaments as the 
zigzag and heah-kead are most usual ; in the Early English 
style the dog's-tooth in the hollows is very I'requent; 
in the Decorated style the arches are not usually more 
rich than in the Early English ; the mouldings are not 
so bold nor the hollows so deep, and the plain cham- 
fered arch is very common in this style. When ornament 
is used, the ball-flower or the four-leaved flower take the 
place of the dog's-tooth. The arches of the Perpendicular 
style are often profusely moulded, but the mouldings less 
bold and less deep even than in the previous style ; they 
are sometimes ornamented with the foliage peculiar to 
that style, and sometimes also quite plain. 

Illustrations of the various forms of arches will be 
found more or less under Doorway^ Window^ &c., and the 
examples of their ornamentation under Mouldings, 



ArcMtecture, {GT,ArcM-tekton = chief huildcr or archi- 
tect). The history of Architecture is the history of civi- 
lization written on stone, in a language easily learned, 
and which cannot deceive. Every nation has an archi- 
tecture of its own, just as distinct as its language, and 
there is a remarkable analogy between the two, as in 
both cases there are provincialisms also. Each succeeding 
century has a very distinct character of its own, but modi- 
fied by the different countries and provinces to which the 
buildings belong ; it is therefore necessary to know some- 
thing of the history of the country before we can properly 
understand its architecture. The Eastern nations have 
left us many magnificent buildings in a variety of styles, 
some of which belong to a very early period in the history 
of the world : the great empires of antiquity, the Assyrian, 
the Egyptian, the Persian, and the Indian, may all be 
traced by these buildings. The Greeks have left us their 
beautiful temples, which the Romans vainly strove to 
excel. In Western Europe Roman architecture gradually 
died out along with Roman civilization ; from the fourth 
to the tenth century there is a gradual decay of art of 
all kinds, with a great struggle to revive it in the ninth 
century, when numerous buildings were erected under the 
influence of Charles the Great, in rude imitation of the 
early Roman buildings ; but this effort did not last more 
than half a century, and we have scarcely any buildings 
of the tenth century in any part of Western Europe. 

But during this period the Eastern Empire was far 
more flourishing and more civilized than the Western ; 
that variety of the Roman style which was established 
in the East, distinguished especially by the use of the 
dome, and called the Byzantine style [see Byzantine Archi- 
tecture] is very superior to the Western style of the same 
period. When the Crusaders visited Byzantium, Palestine^ 
and Syria, they found buildings there very superior to any 
they had at home, and they brought home with them 
drawings, and probably workmen also, to improve their 
own buildings. 

The revival of civilization, and with it architecture, had 
indeed begun about the beginning of the eleventh cen- 

Aboh-buttbess. See Buttress* 
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tury, and the distinct architecture of the different countries 
of Western Europe begins from that period. Previously 
to that time the Celtic nations were accustomed to build 
of wood only (with a few rare exceptions). The first 
stone buildings in England, the church towers called 
Anglo-Saxon, are in imitation of wooden buildings [see 
Saxon style], the cut stones are not laid in beds as 
a mason would place them, but upright at the angles, 
and horizontally, through the walls of rubble and rough 
stone, to tie them together, like the wooden frame of 
a house. 

In the different provinces of Gaul which were then 
separate kingdoms, now included in the general name of 
France, the Roman buildings which there remained served 
as models to copy from, and each nation formed a peculiar 
style of its own, derived originally from the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of each Roman building which had served as 
the model for that country. There is a very marked dif- 
ference in the architecture north of the Loire and that of 
the south. In !N'ormandy, with which England was more 
immediately connected, there were few or no Roman build- 
ings to copy ; but the !N^ormans were a very energetic race, 
and not to be left behind in the general march of civiliza- 
tion — they were driven to invent for themselves. Their 
early buildings of the eleventh century were very plain 
but very substantial, and in many instances the orna- 
mentation was entirely added in the twelfth century, after 
the return of the Crusaders, without rebuilding. [See 
Norman style.] All our rich Norman ornament belongs 
to the twelfth century, when the arts of building and 
stone carving had arrived at great perfection, and each suc- 
ceeding generation has left lasting marks of its progress. 

During the second half of the twelfth century, in 
the long peaceful reign of Henry II., this progress was 
particularly rapid, and it was during this period that 
the Gothic style was developed both in England and 
France. The movement had been begun by Suger, at 
St. Denis, about 1140, but the remains of his work there 
are quite of early transitional character; the new style 
was not developed until the following generation. The 
Early English or the early French Gothic style cannot 
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be considered as more than varieties of the same stj^le 
with certain national distinctions. [See Early English 
style.] This style continued for about a century, and 
gradually changed into the Decorated style of the latter 
part of the thirteenth and early part of the fourteenth 
centuries. This style, sometimes called the ** Perfect 
Gothic style," is remarkably alike in both countries, 
and in Germany also. [See Decorated style.] From this 
perfection the art soon began to decline, and the later 
Gothic styles of each country are more distinct and sepa- 
rate than the earlier ones. The Flamboyant stj^e of 
France is quite different from the Perpendicular style 
of England. The Flamboyant styles of Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland, all have national or provincial characters of 
their own. The Gothic of Italy was at first a manifest copy 
of the Western Gothic, but was developed into a style of 
its own, which is not without merit. In the fifteenth 
century the revival of classical literature was naturally 
accompanied by the revival of classical or pagan art, and 
at a time when the Latin language was attempted to be 
revived as the universal language, the same pedantry was 
applied to architecture, and the style called The Renais- 
sance, a bad imitation of the Roman, became almost uni- 
versal, and it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the national styles of the different countries 
of modem Europe were revived. 

Architrave (Gr. and Lat. = chief-beam), the lowest 
division of the entablature, in classical architecture, rest- 
ing immediately on the abacus of the capital : also the 
ornamental moulding running round the exterior curve 
of an arch ; and hence applied to the mouldings round 
the openings of doors and windows, &c. [For illustra- 
tion, see Column and Order.^ 

Archivolt (Fr. from Lat. arcus, volutm), the under curve 
or surface of an arch, from impost to impost. The archi- 
volt is sometimes quite plain, with square edges, in which 
case the term soffit is applicable to it ; this kind of archivolt 
is used in the Eoman and Romanesque styles, including 
those buildings in this country which are by some con- 
sidered as Saxon, and in the early I^orman. In later Nor- 
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man work it usually has the edges moulded or chamfered 
off; and towards the end of that style, and throughout 
all the Gothic styles, it is frequently divided into several 
concentric portions, each projecting beyond that which 
is beneath (or within) it. 

Arena (Lat.), the ground area or floor of an amphi- 
theatre: sometimes applied to the amphitheatre itself; 
also to the body of a church. 

Ashlar, Achelor, Ashler, hewn or squared stone used 
in building, as distinguished from that which is unhewn, 
or rough as it comes from the quarry: it is called by 
different names at the present day, according to the way 
in which it is worked, and is used for the facings of walls. 
"Clene he wen" or finely worked ashlar is frequently 
specified in ancient contracts for building, in contradis- 
tinction to that which is roughly worked. [See Rustic. ~\ 

Astragal (Gr. = a 
knuckle-bone), a small j| 

semicircular moulding or ] ^ _ --_--- _--_ ■_ ■ -^'S 

bead, either encircling J**"*****"*^**^""^^*^"*^ 

a column, or in other sit- s| 
uations. [See Column.'\ 

Atlantes, male figures used in the place of columns to 
support entablatures, &c. : so called by the Greeks, but 
by the Romans, Telamones. 

Atrium (Lat.), the entrance court or hall of a Eoman 
dwelling. In a large and complete house it was enclosed 
on all sides by a series of chambers, which opened into it, 
and to which it gave access and light. It was roofed so 
as to leave a large opening {contpluvium) in the centre to 
admit light, and consequently rain : the latter was received 
in a cistern (tmpluvmm). In houses where there were 
many courts, the word would more properly be applied 
to the one nearest the entrance, also called the Porticus 
or Peristyle. 
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Abmabium (Lat.), same as 
Aumbry, probably = Fr. Ar moire. 

Armature (Fr.), iron bars or 
framing employed for the con* 
solidation of a building. 



Arris (Fr. Arete), the edge of 
a roof, or of a stone^ or of a piece 
of wood. 

AsPERSORiUM (Lat.)^ the stoup 
or holy water basin. 
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In the large Early Cliristian churches an atrium was 
built before the principal entrance doors, and this practice, 
as well as the name, was retained to the eleventh century, 
and in some cases even later. When the practice, how- 
ever, of constructing such an enclosed court was abandoned, 
the name was transferred to the churchyard and cemetery. 

Attic, a low story above an entablature, or above a 
cornice which limits the height of the main part of an 
elevation: it is chiefly used in the Eoman and Italian 
styles. 

Bailey (Lat. B allium), a name given to the courts or 
wards of a castle formed by the spaces between the circuits 
of walls or defences which surrounded the keep : sometimes 
there were two or three of these courts between the outer 
wall and the keep, divided from each other by embattled 
walls. The name is frequently retained long after the 
castle itself has disappeared ; as the Old Bailey in London, 
St. Peter's-in-the-Bailey in Oxford. 

Ball-flower, an ornament resembling a 
ball placed in a globular flower, the three 
petals of which form a cup round it : this 
ornament is usually found inserted in a 
hollow moulding, and is generally charac- - 
teristic of the Decorated style of the four- 
teenth century; but it sometimes occurs, though rarely, 
in buildings of the thirteenth century, or Early English 
style, as in the west front of Salisbury Cathedral, where 
it is mixed with the tooth ornament: it is, however, 
rarely found in that style, and is an indication that the 
work is late. It is the prevailing ornament at Here- 
ford Cathedral, in the south aisle of the nave of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, and the west end of Grantham Church ; 




AuMBBY. See Almonry. 

AuTEB, AwTEB = Altar, 

Backs (in carpentry), the prin- 
cipal rafters of a Roof. The upper 
side of any piece of timber is also 
termed the back, the lower side 
being called the breast. 

Baguette (Fr.), a small mould- 
ing. 

Balcony^ a projecting gallery 



in front of a window, supported 
usually by consoles, brackets, 
catalivers, or pillars, and frequently 
surrounded by a Baltistrade. 

Baldachino, Baldequin (Lat. 
BaldaJcinuSf Anglic^ Bawdekin), 1 . 
a rich embroidered cloth used for 
copes; 2. The portable canopy 
borne over shrines, &c. in proces- 
sion ; 3. The ciborium. 
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in all these inBtanceB in pure Decorated work. A flower 
resembling this, except that it 
has four petals, is occa si Du- 
ally found in, very late Nor- 
man work, but it is used with 
other flowers and omamentB, 
and not repealed in long suits, 
as in the Decorated style. A 
similar ornament is of fre- 
quent oocnrrence in the twelfth 
century in. the west of France. 
Examples of the use of the 
ball-flower wiU be found in 
the illustrations given under 
Niche, Rib, Window, &o. Gpin,9Ui.bi 

Baluster, corruptly banister and bal- 
laster, a small pillar usually made circa- 
lar, and swelling in the middle or to- 
wards the bottom {entoiia), commonly 
used in a balustrade. A rude balustre- 
shaft occurs in the Romanesque styles of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
England and elsewhere. From that 
jieriod it was disused till the revival 
of classical architecture in Italy. 

Balustrade, a range of small balusters 
supporting a coping or cornice, and form- 
ing a parapet or enclosure. 

Band, a flat face or fascia, a square 
moulding, or a 
continuous tablet 
or series of orna- 
ments, &c., en- 
circling a build- 
ing or continued 
along a wall. 
Bands of panel- 
ling on the outer 
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surface of the wall are very usual in ricli work of the 
Perpendicular style, especially on the lower part of a tower, 
and sometimes higher up between the stories also, as in 
the rich Somersetshire towers, and in !N'orthamptonshire 
and Oxfordshire, and indeed wherever rich churches of 
this style are found. This kind of ornament is however 
used in the earlier styles also, though less frequently. See 
also a good illustration from Yelvertoft Church under 
Perpendicular. 

The moulding, or suite of mouldings, which encircles the 
pillars and small shafts in Gothic archi- 
.tecture, the use of which was most pre- 
valent in the Early English style. Bands 
of this description are not unfrequcntly 
met with in very late Norman work, 
but they shew that it is verging to- 
wards the succeeding style ; they are 
also occasionally to be found in early 
Decorated work. When the shafts 
are long they are often encircled by 
several bands at equal distances apart a^i' 
between the cap and base. [See B.nd of a shaft, wwtby Abbey, 
Tablet,'] '=-^- 

Baptistery, sometimes a separate building, sometimes 
the part of a church in which baptism was performed 
by immersion ; a remarkable instance yet remains at Cran- 
brook, in Kent: or merely the enclosure containing the 
font, as at Luton, Bedfordshire, which is an ornamented 
erection of Decorated work, forming a canopy over the 
font. A separate building was usual with the Early 
Christians, and there are many fine baptisteries in Italy, 
some of them as early as the fourth century. In Eng- 
land the climate was not favourable for baptism by 
immersion, and instances of it are rare. There is one 
attached to Canterbury Cathedral. 

Barbican, an advanced work before the gate of a castle 
or fortified town; or any outwork at a short distance 
from the main works, generally serving the purpose of 
a watch-tower. There are barbicans remaining at 
York, Scarborough, Alnwick, and Carlisle Castles. This 
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term is especially applied to the outwork intended to 
defend the drawbridge, called in modern fortifications 
the Tdte du Pont. It was frequently coastructed of 
timber. 

Barge-board, a board generally used on gables where 
the covering of the roof extends otct the wall ; it usually 
projects irom the wall, and either covers the rafter, that 
would otherwise be exposed, or occupies the place of 
a rafter. Ou the gables of houses and church porches, 
particularly 




After that 
time they 

were used most abundantly, and were of very various 
designs, and ia later examples they not unfrcqucntly 
supported a Mpktuih on the point of the gable ; they 
are usually either feathered, or panelled, or pierced with 
a series of trefoils, quatrefoils, &c., and the spandrels 
carved with foliage; when feathered, the cusps or points 
of the principal featherings have flowers sometimes carved 
on them, Ae Gothic architecture advanced the barge- 
boards continued gradually to lose much of their rich and 
bold effect. 
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Bajtizao, tbe amall overhanging turret wbicli projects 
from the angles on the top of a 
tower, or from the parapet or other 
parts of a building. They are not 
BO common in England as on the 
continent. 

Base, the lower part of a pillar, 
wall, &c. ; thedivisiimof acolumn 
on which the shaft is placed ; the 
Grecian Doric order has no base, 
but the other classical orders have 
each their appropriate hases, which 
are divided iaio plinth and mould- 
ings, though in some eaamples the 
former of these divisions is omitti'd. »""^ "j»i".. io*. 

In middle age architecture, the forms and proportions 
of the various members not being regulated by arbitrary 
rules, as in the dassical orders, the same c ipncioua \ aneties 
are found m the bases as m all the othei Icitiircs of 
of the successive stales In the 
Korman stjle the m uldings of the 
base otten bear a resemblance to 
those of the Tusc lu order with 
a masaivo plinth ^hich is most 
commonly sqn re even though the 
shaft of the pilljr and the moulded 
part of the biBC may be circular or 
octagonal There it often a second 
or sub plinth undir the Norman "" '•^•^'"•^>* 
base, tl o projecting ingle of which 13 chamfered off In 
the earlier penod of this afjle the bises gcucrallj have 
but few mouldings, but as a rule they increase in numbers 
and vary in their arrangement aa the style advances. 
There is a very great variety of bases in the Norman 
style; often in the same building scarcely any two are 
alike : this seems to be especially the case in the earlier 
division of the style both in Normandy and In England, 
and the bases in the two countxicB are often exactly alike. 
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In Gnndnlph's crypt, in RocheBter Cathedral, thia variety 
of bases is found, and it eontiiiues until quite late in the 
style. 

At the commencement of the Early English style the 
bases differ but little from the Notinan. having very ire- 
qnently a single or double plinth, 
retaining the square form, with 
leaves springing out of the mould- 
ings lying on the angles: at a later 
period the plinth commonly takes 
the same form as the mouldiags, 
and is often made so high as to 
resemble a pedestal, and there is 
frequently a second moulding below 
the principal suite of the base, as 
at the Temple Church, London: 
in this style the mouldings of the base sometimes over- 
hang the face of the plinth. The mouldings of the Early 
English bases do not vary so much as those of the other 
styles, and those which are most usual approach very 
nearly to the Attic base. One of the characteristics of 
early examples of the Early English base is that it will 
hold water, which is not the case in any other style. 

In the Heeorated style there is considerable variety in 
the bases, although they have not 
generally many mouldings : the 
plinths, like the mouldings, conform 
to the shape of the shaft, or they 
are sometimes made octagonal, while 
the mouldings are circular, and in 
this case the mouldings overhang 
the face of the plinth ; in some ex- 
amples, where the shaft of the pillar 
ia circular, the upper member only 
of the base conforms to it, the other 
mouldings, as well as the plinth, becoming octagonal: 
the plinths are often double and of considerable height, 
the projecting angle of the lower one being worked either 
with a splay, a hollow, or small moulding. A common 
suite of mouldings for bases in this style consists of a 
torus and one or two beads above. 
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In the PerpenHcuJar atyle the plinths of the bases a 
almost invariahly octagonal, and of 
considerable height, and very frequently 
double, the projection of the lower one 
being moulded with a reversed ogee or 
a hollow : when the shaft is circular, 
the whole of the mouldings of the base 
sometimes follow the same form, but 
sometimes the upper member only cun- 
fonns to it, the others being made 
octagonal like the plinth ; in clustered 
pillars in which there are small shafts 
of different sizes, their bases are often 
on different lerels, and consist of dif- 
terent mouldings, with one or two 
members only carried round the pillar, 
which are commonly those on the 
upper part of the lower plinth. The 
characteristic moulding of the Perpen- 
dicular base is the reversed ogee used 
either singly or double; when double 
there is frequently a bead between 
them; this moulding when used for \ 

the lower and moat prominent member (-_> 

of the base, has the upper angle rounded 
of^ which gives it a peculiar wavy ap- 
pearance : the mouldings in this style 
most commonly overhang the face of the plinth. 

The above descriptions apply only where a single shaft 
occurs. Id compound piers, which are made up of groups 
of single pillars, the bases become more complex. 

Basement, the lower story or floor of a building, beneath 
the principal one. In ordinary houses the lower story is 
not called a basement unless partly below the surface of 
the ground. In larger buildings, in which an archi- 
tectural arrangement is introduced, the lower story, even 
if above the ground, is called a basement, if in the com- 
position it serves as a pedestal or substruoture for the 
main order of the architecture. 



Bias CouBT, the Bnt or outer cc 
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Base-moulding, or Base-table, a projecting moulding or 
band of mouldings near 
the bottom of a wall, &c. ; 
it is sometimes placed im- 
mediately upon the top of 
the plinth, and sometimes 
a short distance above it, 
in which case the intervening space is frequently panelled 
in circles, quatrefoils, &c. 

Basilica, the name applied by the Eomans to their 
public halls, either of justice, of exchange, or other busi- 
ness. The plan was usually a rectangle divided into 
aisles by rows of columns, that in the middle being the 
widest, with a semicircular apse at one end in which the 
tribunal was placed. Many of these buildings were after- 
wards converted into Christian churches ; and their ground- 
plan was generally followed in the early churches, which 
also long retained the name, and it is still applied to some 
of the churches in Rome by way of honorary distinction. 

This name became synonymous with Church, and was 
applied by some writers even to the small burial-chapels 
in the Catacombs at Rome ; the original meaning is, how- 
ever, that above mentioned, and the name is applied in 
Rome in an especial manner to the seven principal churches 
founded by Constantine. The usual arrangements of a 
church on this plan are borrowed from the halls of justice, 
in which there was an altar on the chord of the apse for 
administering oaths, separated from the nave by a low 
screen or cancellus; the seat for the judges was against 
the wall in the centre of the apse, raised on steps, and 
these steps were continued round the wall of the apse 
with seats upon them. 

The basilica in the palace of the Caesars at Rome, which 
was never converted into a church, has remains of the 
altar and the cancellus. [See Chancel.'] 

In the .time of Constantine the apse appears to have been 
considered a necessary part of a church, as in the church 
of Santa Croce : when one of the halls of the palace, which 
had no apse, was converted into a church, an apse was 
added to it. The apse, therefore, belongs to the earliest 
idea of a public church; those previously existing had 



TR. Tribunal or Bema. 
PY. Presbytery. 
GA. Gospel Ambo. 




Original Flan of the Basilica of St. Peter at Bat&a, 
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been either rooma or chapels. The basilica plan almost 
requires that the altar should stand detached on the chord 
of the apse, and this was prohably the case in the early 
churches in England, but after the revival of the building 
art in the eleventh century the apse was soon abandoned, 
and the custom of placing the altar against the east wall 
became universal in this country. 

Bas-relief, or Basso-relievo, sculptured work, the figures 
of which project less than half their true proportions 
ftom the wall or surface on which they are carved : 
when the projection ia equal to half the true propor- 
tions it is called Mezzo-relievo; when more than half 
it is Alto-relievo. 

Battel, a term applied to 
walls built out of the up 
right, or gently sloping in 
wards : for example the 
towers of the Castle and of 
St. Peter's Church Oxfoid, 
of Isham Church, Northaiit", 
and some others, batier 
that is, they are smaller at 
the top than at the bottom, 
'the walls all inelinmg in 
wards. Wharf walls and 
walls built to support em 
bankments and fortibca 
tions, generally batter 

Battlement, a notched or 
indented parapet ongitully 
used only on fortifacations 
and intended for service, 
but afterwards employed on t- kj miuu 

ecclesiastical and other edifices and intended lor ornament 
only. The solid parts ot a battlement are called merUm 
and the intervals between them embrasures, but these are 

BianiBT. See iJluatrationB to I Bastios a bulwark or tower 
Braa. projeotiufe trom the fiiOB of a for 

Bastile, a castle or tower used tili<;auaii. 
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rather military terms than eccleaisstical Id the earlier 
battlementB the embrasures npppar to have been narrow in 
proportion to the size of the merlons On ecclesiastical 
buildings ilie haltlements are often nehlv p milled or 
pierced with cirolca, 
trefoils, quatrefoils, . 
&c., and the coping is 
frequently eoniinued 
up the Bides of the 
merlons so as to form 
acontinuoas line round 
them, asat St. George's, 

Windsor, and St. Pe- _ " " "■ »*"■■= 

ter's, Dorchester. On fortifications tho buttlements s 
generally quite plain, or pierced only i 
erucifonn, or npiight opening, the 
ends of which often terminate in 
circles, called loopholes or oillefs, 
through which archers could shoot: 
sometimes the coping on the lop of .. 
the merlons is c.irried over the em- . 
brasures, producing nearly the ap- 
pearance of a pierced parapet, as 
at the leaning tower at Caerphilly. 
OccaBiiinally on military structures "ju-norji 

figures of warriore or animals are carved on the tops of 
the merlons, as at Alnwick and Chepstow Castles. Towards 
the end of the thiiteerith century, and afiei-wnriis, battle- 
ments are very frequently used in ecclesiEisticiil work as 
ornaments on cornices, tabernacle work, and other minor 
features, and in the Perpendicular style arf; sometimes 
found on the transoms and bases uf windows. It is re- 
markable that the use of this oiTianient is almost entirely 
confined to the Enghsh styles of Gothic architecture. In 
Wales a peculiar battlement is used, as at Swansea and 
St. David's, which has a huUow space under it to allow 
of the free passage of the water from ihe roof, an in- 
genious contiivance suitable to the climate ; it is used 
chiefly in the fourteenth century. 

The Irish battlements are also veij peculiar, consisting 
of a sort of double battlement, one rising out of the other ; 
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they are very picturesque, but very liable to dccny. The 
idea of them was probably taken from the Venetian battle- 
ments, which bear some reBemblance to them. In Ireland 
there is frequently a row of holes on a level with the 
gutter to let off the water, instead of the English gurgoyies 
or the Welsh opening. 

Bay, a principal compartment or division in the arehi- 
teclural arrangement of a bnildinj;, marked either by the 
buttresses or pilasters on the walls, by the disposition of 
the main ribs of the vaulting of the interior, by the main 
arches and pillars, the principals of the roof, or by any 
other leading features that separate it into corresponding 
portions. The word ie also sometimes usrd for the spiice 
between the mullions of a window, properly called a light ; 
it is occasionally found corrupted into I>ai/ 

Bay-window, a window forming a bay or recess in 
a room, and projecting outwards frim the wall either in 
a rectangular, polygonal, or semicireuHr foim otteii called 
a iow-window. Hay-windows do 
not appear to have been used oarlie 
than the Perpendicular style, but 
at that period they were very fi 
quently employed, particular^ in 
halls, where they are invari ibh 
found at one end, and sometimes 
at both ends, of the dais, and the 
lights are generally considerably 
longer than those of the othei 
windows, so as to reach much 
nearer to the floor. Semicircular 
bay-windows were not used till 
Gothic architecture had begun hi 
lose its purity, and nei 



leriod so common as the other 




forms. Windows of this kind a 
sometimes used in upjier stories, and in such cas 
supported on corbels or on projecting suites of mou 
[See Oriel.'} 

Bead. 1 . Small round moulding, [ iu Korman work, lika a 
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Beak-head, a term applied to t 
very frequently 
used in rich 
Norman door- 

bliog a head 
with a beak: 
there arc many 
varieties of this 
ornament. It 
is sometimCB 
called Cats- 
head, having 

hanging out in- 
stead of a beak. "" ""'" ""' '^'"" ' 

Beam, ihia term appears formerly, as at present, to have 
been applied generally to the principal horizontal timbers 
of a building, an additional epithet being used t« point out 
the particular application of such of them as have no other 
specific names. [See £oof.^ 

Bel&y, a bell-tower, or campanile, usually forming part 
of a church, but sometimeB detached from it, as at Evesham, 
Berkeley, Chichester Cathedral, Walton, Norfolk, and Led- 
bury, Herefordshire, &e. At Lapworth, Warwickshire, the 
belfry is connected with the churcli by a 
This term is also applied to the room i 
which tlie bells are hung. At Pcmbridge i 
th.-re is a detached belfry built e 
tirely of wood, the frame in which 
the bells are hung rising at c 
from the ground, with merely a 
casing of boards. [See Tower.] 

BelL ThebodyofaCorintliianor 
Composite capital, supposing the 
foliage stripped off, is called the 

Beam. Chief nftmes of benm 
iLre— Uindiog-, Collar-, Dragon-, 
Girding-, Uammer-, Straiuiu?-, 
Tie-. Somer-. I teoture, ni 

Bed, tba atratam or direction I ineUiately 
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bell ; the eame name is applied also to the Early English 
and other capitals ia Gothic architecture which in any 
degree partake of this form. 

The use of bblis in chijeches for the purpose of assem- 
bling the congregation appears to have beea introduced 
into England at a very early period. The illiimination of 
8t. ^thelwold's Benedictional shews that they were in 
use in the tenth century: this seems intended to repre- 
sent five bells hanging in a tower and not in an open 
turret. The inscriptions upon bells are mostly pious 
aspirations, trequently addressed to the patron saiut in 
wboRe name the bell, or the church containing it, had 
been consecrated. Saint K^.therine appears to have been 
regarded as an especial patroness of Lells, as the inscrip- 
tion " Sea Katerina ora pro nobis," or something similar, 
ia of frequent occur- 

BeU-gable, Bell- 
turret, or Bell-cot : 
in small churches and 
chapels that have no 
towers, there is very 
frequently a bell- 
gable or turret at the 
west end in which 
the bells are hung ; 
sometimes these con- 
tain but one bell, 
sometimes two, and 
occasionally three, as 
at B^dipole, near 
Weymouth : a few of 
these erections may 
be of Norman date, 
but the greater num- 
ber are later, many 
of them are Early p 
English, in which -' 
style they appear to 
have been very fre- 
quent. Besides the bell-gahles above referred to, there is 
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often found a smaller erection, of very Bimilar kind, on 
the apex of the eastern end of tlie roof of the nave. This 
is for the Sanete-bell, wliicli see. 

Bench-table, or Bench, a low stone seat on the inside 
of the walls, and sometimes round the haaes of the pillars 
in churches, porches, cloisters, &c. 

Bevel, a sloped or canted surface resemhling a chamfer 
or splay, excepting that in strictness this latter term should 
be applied only to openings which have their sides sloped 
for the purpose of enlarging them, while a sloped surface 
in another situation would be a hevel ; this distinction, 
however, is seldom regarded, and the two terms are com- 
monly used synonymously. [See Splay."] 

Blind-story, a term sometimes applied to the triforium 
as opposed to the clearstory. 

Bloddng-oonrse, the plain course of I 
stone which surmounts the cornice at ' 
the top of a Greek or Roman building : 
also a course of stone or brick forming 
a pnijeoting line without mouldings at 
the base of a building. 

Boast. To boast or block out a piece 0: 
to shape it into the simple form which 
approaches nearest to its ultimate y 
figure, leaving the smaller details to % 
he worked out afterwards. Some- 
tiraes capitals, corbels, &c., especially 
of the thirteenth century, axe found 
in this state, never having been fin- 
ished. A good example occurs in 
crypt at Cantetbtiry. 
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BiLECTION MOCLDINQS, til 031 

surrounding tha pnnela and pro 
jncling before Uie Ikoe of e 

BUU (Gr.), the ruaed portioi 



it tha ead of tlie e irly Christinn 
Churches witb the apse, uxed 
ifterwarda to signify the presby- 
lary or chancel, q.v. 
Billet Ornament. Bee Mould 

B[C0CA (Low Ut.), a turret 

Blades, Cha principal rafters 
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Bonders, Bond-itonrs, Bmding-stonei, stones which 
reach a considerable distance into, or entirely through 
a wall for the purpose of binding it together : they are 
principally used when the nork is facid with ashlar, and 
are inserted at intervals to tie it more securely to the 
rough walhng or backing [See Perpent stone ] 

Bobs, a projictmg ornament placed at the intersectionB 
of the ribs ot ceihngs, whether vaulted or flat ; also used 
as a termination to weather- mouldings of doors, windows, 
&c , called then a Corbet, or Dripstone Teimination; and 
in vanouB othtr Bituatious, eith^' tis an ornamental stop, 
or finishing, to mouldings, or to cover them where they 
intersect each other, but their pnuupil ippheation is to 
vaulted eeilmgs In Norman work the vaults are most 
commonly wiihout bosses until the latter part of the style, 
and when used they are generally not very prominent nor 
very richly carved In the Bueceeding stjles tliey are 
UBcd m profusion, though less abundantlj in the Early 
English than in the Decorated and Peipendicular, and 
are generally ela- 
borately carved 
The Early English 
boBsea are usually 
sculptured with fo- 
liage eharacttristic 
of the style, among 
which small figures 
and aiumalB are 
Boraetimes lutro 
duted, hut oeea- 
Bionally a Bmall 
circle of mould- 
ings, corresponding 
with those of the 
nbs, IS used m the 
place of a carved 
boss In the Decorated style the bosses usually consist 




BoTEiuas — Buttress 
Bower, the Ifi lies' cli-imher 01 
bouilair m aucieut caslles nnc 



Bow, a.. .. 

BHACLS, 
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of foliage, heads, animals, &c., or of foliage combioed tvith 
heads and animals, and sometimes shields charged with 
armorialbearinp are 
used. Hany of the 
I'erpefedieular bosses 
bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Deco- 
rated, but there is 
generally the same 
difference in the exe- 
cution of the foliage 
that is found in all 
the other features of 
the style : shields 
with armorial bear- 
ings are used abun- 
dantly in Perpen- 
dicular work, and at *]b..', Ai.i>=r, ana.. .. lan, 

there ie considerably greater variation in the bosses of this 
style than any other ; sometimes they are made to repre- 
sent a flat sculptured ornament attached to the underside 
of the ribs ; sometimes they resemble small pendants, which 
are occasionally pierced, as in the south porch of Dursley 
Church, Gloucestershire, but it is impossible to enumerate 
all the varieties. 

Bracket, an ornamental projection from the ftic 
wall, to support a statue, &c. ; they 
are sometimes nearly plain, or oma- f 
mented only with mouldings, but js^ 
are generally carved either 
heads, foliage, angels, or animals. 1 
Bracke's are very frequently found 
on the walls in the inside of 
churches, especially at the east 
end of the chancel and aisles, where 
they supported statues which were 
placed near the altars. 

BowteU, or BolteU (Old Eng.), 
term for a round moulding, or 
bead; also for the email shatts of 
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olnstered pillars, in. window and door jambs, mulliona, 
&e,, probably from its resemblance to the abaft of an 
arrow or bolt. It is the English term for the torus. 
BrASHB, Sepulchral, monumental plates of brass or the 





-S:s? 



mixed metal anciently called latten, inlaid on large slabs 
of stone, which usually form part of the pavement of the 
church, and representing in their outline, or by the lines 



lataBsea, Sepuli^tal. 
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engraved upon thera, the figure of the 
man}: instances in place of a figure there is found an orna- 
mented or foliated cross, with sacred emblems, or other 
devices. The fashion of representing on tomba the effigy 
of the deceased, graven on a plate pi braps, appears to 
have been adopted about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; this was imbedded "^snt dehtoh, 

in melted pitch, and ' "' ' ' 

firmly fastened down by 
rivets leaded into a slab, 
usually in this country 
of the material known as 
Forest marble, or else 
Sussex orPurbcck marble. 
These memorials, where 
circumetaDces permitted, 
were often elevated upon 
altar tombs, but more 
commonly they are found 
on slabs, which form 
part of the pavement of 
churches, and it is not 
improbable that this kind 
of memorial was gene- 
rally adopted, from the 
circumstance, that the 
area of the church, and 

especially the choir, was ^ _ ^ 

not thereby encumbered, [^tatfffcnnrasinloii i|itaC9nMtafiilRi_ 
as was the case when Iqiu otu t ttn iry^Pidtit wnfia fff Immaaimmml 
efflgiea in relief were in- [wHMaaH: [jOTbngMaronimmaWiiM| 
troduccd, i • 

The Sepulchral Brass J: JX""'''™"°'Vc^".i.i..,ci.ai,i., 
in its nngmal and periect 

state was a work rich and beautiful in decoration. It is by 
careful examination sufficiently evident that the incised 
lines were filled up with some black resinous substance ; 
the armorial decorations, and, in elaborate specimens, the 
whole field or background, which was cut out by the chisel 
or Bcorper, were filled up with mastic or coarse enamel 
of varions colours, so as to set off the elegant tracery 
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of tabernacle work, which forms the principal feature of 
ornament. 

The earliest specimen of a brass that has been noticed 
in this country is that at Stoke Dabernon, Surrey, ap- 
parently the memorial of Sir John d'Aubernoun, who died 
1277. This exhibits traces of colour. Next to this occur the 
Brasses of Sir Roger de Trumpington, at Trumpington, Cam- 
bridgeshire; he died 1289, but no traces of colour exist. 

In speaking of these as the two earliest known ex- 
amples, it should be added that Jocelyn, Bishop of Wells, 
who died 1247, is recorded to have had a brass on his 
tomb ; and on that of Bishop Bingham, who died the same 
year, the matrix or incision of the stone in which the 
brass was laid still exists. 

The Brasses afford good illustrations of the armour and 
costume of the period. The two given above represent 
knights. That of Sir Henry Denton affords illustrations 
of the several portions of the priests' robes. 

Breast-STUnmer (old form Bressumer), a beam, after the 
manner of a lintel, but extending beneath the whole super- 
structure of wall, &c., instead of only a small portion over 
an opening. A good example will be found in the illus- 
tration accompanying Timber -huilt Houses. 

Brick. The Romans used brick extensively in this 
country, and though it might seem singular that such 
an art when once learnt should have been lost, neverthe- 
less, the remains of buildings between the Roman times 
and the thirteenth century shew no evidence of bricks 
having been used, beyond, in a few instances, the using 
them up as old material from buildings left by the 
Romans. Perhaps the earliest true brick-building ex- 
isting is that of Little Wenham Hall (c. 1260). A few 
instances of early fourteenth- century brickwork occur, 
and towards the close of the style, and in the fifteenth 
century, brickwork becomes common. The most elabo- 
rate mouldings and ornamentation are exhibited in some 
of the remains of brickwork; and the fine sixteenth- 



Brattishing, Brandishing, 
Bretizment, Bretasyng,Bwktin, 
Bretisement, all various terms 



for a crest-battlement or parapet. 

Bursary (Lat.), the exchequer 

in collegiate audconveutual houses. 
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century chimneys, of which there are many examples, are 
for the most part huilt of brick. 

Broaoli, or Broche, an old Englieh 
term for a spire; still in use in some 
parts of the country, as in Northanipton- 
shire, Leicestershire, &c., where it is 
used to denote a spire springing from the 
tower without any intermediate parapet. 
[See Spire."] The term "to broche" 
seemi to be also used in old building 
accounts perhaps for cutting tiie stones 
m the form of voussoirs 

Buttresa, a projection from a wall to 
create additional strength ani eupp rt 
Buttresies properly so called are not 
used m Classical architecture as the pro 
jections are formed into pilaslers antte 
or some other feature in the general 
arrangement so as to dnguiae or destroy 
the appearance of strength and support 
Norman buttresses especially in the 
earlier part ot the style are generally 
of considerable breadth and very smull 
projection and add bo little to the sub 
stance ot the wall that it may bo sup 
posed they were used at least aa much 
tor orniment as for support tliej are 
comnionlj not divided mto stages but 
continue of the same brtadth and thick 
nesB frnm the ground to the top and 
either die mto the wall with a slope 
imraed atcly below the parapet, or art 
continued up to the paripet which fre 
qnently overhangs the perpendicular fioe 
of the wall as much aa the buttresses 
project in order to recuse them, as at 
the n ve ot Southwell Minster Occa 
sionaily small shalts are worked on the 
angles of Norman buttresSKS, but these giui 
generally mdicate that the work is late 
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Early English biittxeases have usually considerably 
less breadlh and much greater projection than the Norman, 
and often stand out very boldly; they are sometinics con- 
tinued thri-ughout their whole height without any diminu- 
tion; but are oftener broken into stages with a successive 
reduction in their projection, and nut unfnquently in their 
width also, in each ; the sets-off dividing the stages are 
generally sloped at a very acute angle: the buttresses 
terminate at the top either with a plain slope dying into 




the wall, or with a triangular head (or pediment) which 
Bcmetimes stands against the parapet, sometimes below it, 
and sometimes rises above it, producing sometliing of the 
effect of a pinnacle, as at S^sbury. 'ITie buttresses at 
the angles of buildings in the Early English style usually 
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consist either of a pair, one standing on each side of the 
angle, or of one large square huttress entirely covering 
the angle, and this is sometimes surmounted by a pinnacle ; 
pinnacles on buttresses of other kinds in this style are very 
rare, and are indications that the work is late : the angles 
of Early English buttresses are very commonly chamfered 
off, and are occasionally moulded : with this sty\ii flying or 
arch buttresses seem first to have been used, but they did 
not become common till a subsequent period. 

In the Decorated style the buttresses are almost inva- 
riably worked in stages, and are very often omanieuted, 

frequently with 

niches, with croek- 

eted canopies, and 

other carved deco- 
rations; and they 

very commonly, in 

large buildings, 

terminate in pin- 
nacles, which are 

sometimes of open 

;,ork, to,i,i„B 

niches or canopies 

for statues , with 

the mtroduction of 

this siyle the angle 

buttres'.es began to 

be set diago Dally 
In the Perpen 

dieular style the 

buttresses differ 

but little in general 

form and arrange 

ment from the De 

Lorated; but the 

ornaments of the , l.- rrr^ r t . 
'" ~"^"~ buttresses in each (f«i"»J«"i» .>• '•« 

of the styles partook of the prevailing character of the 
architecture, and varied with it, thus in the lattei epeci- 
meos of the fifteenth century they are more frequently 
panelled than at any previous period 
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35gjantine Sttt&ittcturE — (Caitopg 




Byzantine Arclllteotnre The style of arch tecture 
trodu cd at Byzant am n 
the fifth century derived 
from the Eoman but die 
t ngiunhed from it by the 
plans of the build nga and . 
by the'general use of tl e 
dome o cupola The plau 
of the Grec an or Byzan 
t ue b r hea was usuall 
that of the Greek cros 
w th a large cupola r sing t 
from the centre and Bmaller . 
cupolas crowning the four ' 
arms. The arches were 
generally semicircular sometimes segmental or of the 
horse-shoe form. The capitals ot 
columns were little more than 
square blocks, tapered downwards 
and adoraed with foliage or ba. ket 
work. Tlie doorways were com 
monly square-headtd with a semi 
circular, and occasionally m later 
specimens, a pointed aich over the 
flat lintel. The Byzantine style 
had great influence on subsequent 
styles, both in this co mtr} and on 
the continent. The Gothic styles 
are derived quite as much from this 
as froio the Roman. 

Cablil^, a round moulding frequently worked in the 
flutes of columns, pilasters, &e., in classical architecture, 
and nearly filling up the hollow part : they seldom extend 
higher than the third part of the shaft. 

Canopy, in Gothic architecture an ornamented projec- 
tion over doors, windows, &o. ; a covering over niches, 
tombs, &c. Canopies are chiefly used in the Decorated 




CilsaoiJS, a French tenn for 
lunk panels of ceilings, soffits, &c. 

Caltus, flint or pebble sMne, 
■uoh as is used in the eastern 



CDanties and in Sussex, and other 

Campanile, Italian Cor Belfry, 
q.v. See also Totirer, 
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and Perpendicular styles, alttioagh tbey are not uncommon 
in the Early English, and are occasionally found over the 
headB of figures, &c., in late Konnan work. 

Early English canopieB over 
niches and figures are generally 
simple in their fi>rma, often only 
trefoil or cinquefoil arches, bow- 
ing forwarde, and surmounted 
by a plain pediment, as on the 
west &ont of the cathedral at 
Welle ; the canopies over tombs 
are sometimes of great beauty 
and delicacy, and highly en. 
riehed, as that over the tomb 
of Archbishop Gray in York 
Minster. 

In the Decorated style, the 
canopies are often extremely 

their forms that it is impossible 
to particularize them; some of 
the more simple of those over 
figures, niches, &c., consist of 
einquefoiled or trefoiled arohes, 
frequently ogees, bowing for- 
wards, and STirmounted with 
crockets and finiah ; some are 
like very steep pediments with 
crockets and finials on them ; 
others are formed of a series 
of small feathered arches, pro- 
jecting from the wall on a 
polygonal plan, vith pinnacles 
between and subordinate cano- 
pies over them, supporting a b.„ t m 
superstructure somewhat re- B"ti™ptou.t». .,d. m.. 
sembliag a small turret, or a small erocketed spire; of 
this description of canopy good specimens are to be seen 
at tlie sides and over the head of the effigy of Queen 
Philippa in Westminster Abbey, The canopies over tombs 
in this style ate often of great beauty; some consist of 
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bold and 'well-proportioDed arches with fine pedimeats 
OTer them, which are fre- 
quently croeketed, with 
buttreeeea and pinnacles at 
the angles ; many tombs 
of this style, when made 
in a wall, have an ogee 
arch over them, forming 
a kind of canopy with 
hanging tracery. 

In the Perpendicular 
style, the canopies are 

ried than 



Decorat- 
ed, bnt 



in gene- 
ral cha- 
r acter 

many of them are nearly alike in both 
styles ; the high pointed form is not 
to be met with in Perpendicular work ; 
a very usual kind of canopy over niches, 
&o., is a projection on a polygonal 
plan, often three sides of an octagon, 
with a series of feathered arches at 
the bottom, and terminating at the 
top either with a battlement, a row of 
Tudor flowers, or a series of open carved 
work. 

The canopies of tombs are frequently 
of the most gorgeous description, en- 
riched with a profusion of the most 
minute ornament, which is sometimes 
so crowded together as to create an 
appearance of great confusion. Most 
of our cathedrals and large churches 
will iumish examples of canopies of 
this style. 

cigtem in the atrium of ths early churoli«& 
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CTant— CiqiEtal. 

Cant, and Canted, a term in common 
use among carpenters to express the 
cutting off the angle of a square Any 
part of a building on a polygonal plan 
is also said to be canted, as a canted 
window, or oriel, &c 




Cantaliver, a kind of bracket, 
whether of stone, wood, or iron, 
used to support eaves, cornices, 
balconies, &c., usually of con- 
dderable projection. 

Capital, or Cap, the head of a column, pilaster, &e. 
In classical architecture, the orders have each their re- 
spective capitals, which differ considerably from each 
other, but their characteriHtics are easily distinguiehed : 
there are, however, considerable differences to be found 
in a few of the ancient examples, as in the Corinthian 
ordere of the Temple of Testa at Tivoli, and of the Cho- 
ragic monument of Lyaicrates at Athens; there are also 
a few capitals totally unlike those of any of the five 
orders, as in the Temple of the Winds, at Athens, In 
Kormen and Qothic architecture they are endlessly di- 
versified. 

A very common form for plain Norman capitals, espe- 
cially on small shafts, is one called the cushion capital, 
resemblii^ a bowl with the sides truncated, so as to reduce 

the upper part 

to a square , 
I there is also y 
r another form, 
' which 19 

tremely preva- 
lent, very much 

like this, but 

with the under 

part of the bowl 

cut into round 

mouldings which 

stop upon the top of the necking; these round mouldings 

are sometimes ornamented, but are often plain ; this kind 
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of capital continued in use till quite the end of the style. 
At a later period the capitals are ornamented with con- 
ventional fo- 
liage, which 
S gradually ap- 
proaches to 
the succeed- 
ing style. In 
the early part 
- ■ ,tyle 
also theywere 
-.«,. uu' ciiio generally of 
rather short 
proporlions, hut they after- , " 
wards hecame frequently more !, 1' 
elongated, and the foliage and 
other decorations were made '■' 
of a much lighter character, b,i. 

approximating to the Early English. 

Early English capitab are not so much diversified as 
Norman, although there are many varieties ; they are very 
frequently entirely devoid of carving, and consist of suits 
of plain mouldings, generally not very numerous, which 
are deeply undercut so as to produce fine hold shadows, 
and there is usually a considerable plain space, or bell, be- 
tween the upper mouldings and the necking; occasionally 
series of the 
ornament, 

k lar enrichment, is 
' used between the 
mouldings : when 
foliage is introduced 
's placed upon 
bell of the 
capital, and, for the 
most part, but few "^■'■^•■""n""".'! i™ 
if any mouldings, beyond the abacus and necking, are 
used with it; the leaves have generally stiff stems; hut 
almost always stand out very boldly, so as to produce 
a very striking and beautiful effect, and they are generally 






mixed with the foliage. 
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very well worked, and often bo mncli undercut, that the 
Btalks and more prominent 
parts are entirely detached. 
The character of the foliage . 
varies, but by far the most 
common, and that which 
belongs peculiarly to this 
style, consists of a trefoil, 
tlw two lower lobes of 
which (and sometimes all 
three) are worked with 
a high prominence or swell- 
ing in the centre, which 
casts a considerable sha- 
dow; the middle lobe is 
frequently much larger 
than the others, with the 
main fibre deeplychannelled 
in it. Occasionally animalB 

but they are usually a sign that the work is late. Some 
of the richest specimens of thirteenth century foliage are 
to he found in the presbytery 
of Lincoln Cathedral. 

In the Decorated style, the 
capitals very often consist 
of plain mouldings either 
with or without ball-flowers 
or other flowers worked upon 
ihe bell, though they are 
frequently carved with very 
rich and beautiful foliage ; 
the mouldings usually cunsiBt 
of rounds, ogees, and hol- 
lows, and are not bo deeply 
undercut as in the Eaily 
English style ; the foliage is 
very different from Early 
EngUsli work, and of a much 
breeder character, many of 
the leaves being representa- 
tionB of those of particular 
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often worked 
BO truly to na- 
ture as to lead 
to the auppo- 
eition tliat the 
carver used , 
real leaves for 
his pattern 
BinpuiPcrKcmo they are also 

generally ex- 
tremely well arranged, and withont 
the stifihcsa to be ibund in Early s.^cM.t.iu.. 

English foliage. 

PerpendieuJaT capitals are most nsually plain, thongli 
in large and oma- 
ented buildings 
' they are not unfre- 
quently enriched 
with foliage, espe- 
cially early in the 
style, when tbe shafts 
circular ; it is 
t-am,,cuiB Tery common for the 
necking only, or for 
the necking, the bell, and the first moulding above it, to 
follow the same form, the upper mouldings being changed 
into an octagon ; ogees, beads, and 
hollows are the prevailing mould- 
ings ; much of tbe foliage be.irs 
considerable resemblance to the 
Decorated, but it is stilfer and not | 
so well combined, and the leaves 
in general are of less natural forms , 
and frcqneatly square; towards 
the latter part of the style there 
is often a main stalk continued nn- 
interruptedlyinawaTedline,with | 
the leaves arranged alternately 
opposite sides, [See Alaeu»J\ 
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Caryatides (Gr.), a name given to statues of women, 
applied instead of columns in Grecian architecture, as at 
the Erectheum at Athens. 

Casement, (1) a frame enclosing part of the glazing of 
a window, with hinges to open and shut. (2) An old 
English name for the deep hollow moulding, similar to 
the Scotia of Italian architecture, which is extremely 
prevalent in Gothic architecture, in cornices, door and 
window jambs, &c., especially in the Perpendicular style, 
and which is frequently enriched with running patterns 
of foliage. 

Cathedral (Lat. from Gr.), a church which contains the 
cathedra or seat of the bishop. In the earliest cathedrals, 
the basilicas or large churches in Rome, the bishop's seat 
was a marble chair attached to the end wall behind the 
altar, which was at the west end of the church, and he 
officiated over the altar, which was low, of the size of 
a stone coffin, so that he always looked towards the east 
or the rising sun, the great emblem of the resurrection 
from the earliest times. Amongst the ordinances of Pope 
Clemens, a.d. 93, was one that in every church, one chair 
should be placed in a more lofty and prominent position, 
so that the bishop sitting in it could overlook all persons 
present, and be seen by them. This marble chair is often 
called the Cardinal* s chair, because when the church was 
served by a Cardinal it was his seat, but the name of 
Cardinal is not primitive. This arrangement of a marble 
arm-chair fixed against the wall on the level of the upper 
bench round the apse is found in some of the early crypts 
in Home as early as the seventh or eighth century, but 
none have been observed earlier. 



Caffiko, same as Coping. 

Cabol, a small closet or en- 
olosure- to sit and read in, as in 
the cloisters at Gloucester. A bay- 
window may thus be called a 
CaroL 

Cartouoh. 1. French name for 
a tablet or stone to receive an 
inscription, formed like a sheet 
of paper with the edges folded 



round. 2. Applied to modillons 
under a cornice. 

Catacombs. See Cemetery. 

Catafalque, a hearse ; or the 
frame of wood used in funeral pro- 
cessions. 

Catapult, a military engine 
for throwing stones, arrows, and 
other missiles. 

Cats' -HEAD. See Beak-head. 
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In the mediaeval cathedrals the Lady-chapel takes the 
place of the apse, and the bishop's seat or throne is usually 
on the south side of the nave, eastward of the stalls for the 
canons. The choir is enclosed in its own solid screen, 
with a space between the east end of the screen and the 
Lady-chapel. In England, "Wells affords the most perfect 
example of a cathedral with all its parts and appurten- 
ances. Both nave and choir and presbytery have aisles. 
There is a second transept eastward of the altar between 
that and the Lady-chapel. The chapter-house is on the 
north side of the choir, cmd joins on to the eastern comer 
of the north transept, its vestibule being parallel to that 
transept on the east side of it. This is the same at 
York, and it is the most usual plan, though there is no 
rule for the place of the chapter-house. The two tran- 
septs have each two chapels on the east side, and an 
aisle on the west; the aisle communicates at the south 
end with the cloister, which is on the south side of the 
nave, and has the library over it on the east side, and 
the singing-school on the west. The nave has aisles on 
both sides, and another transept at the west end, with 
towers at the extremities ; there is also a central tower 
and a north porch. 

Wells was a cathedral proper, not monastic, but with 
a separate house for each of its officers, either in the Close 
or in the Liberty adjoining to it. The bishop's palace, of 
the thirteenth century, is enclosed by a separate moat and 
fortified — it is on the south side of the cloister, from which 
it is separated by the moat; the deanery and the arch- 
deaconry, of the fifteenth, are on the north side of the 
Close, with some of the canons' houses ; the organist's 
house is at the west end, adjoining to the singing- school ; 
the precentor's house is at the east end, near the Lady- 
chapel. The vicars choral have a close of their own join- 
ing to the north-east comer of the canons' close, with 
a bridge across through the gatehouse into the north 
transept ; they were a semi-monastic body, with their 
own chapel, Hbrary, and hall, but still were chiefly 
laymen. 

A plan of "Wells Cathedral is given as the frontispiece 
to this volume. 
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Canlicoli, small Tolutea under the HowetB c 
of the abacns in the Coriathia: 
capital, repreeentiiig the curled tope 
of the acanthus stalks. Also, like ^ 
the large volutes, continued i 
Norman style, and may eve 
traced, though much modified in 
form, in later styles. 

Cavetto, a concavt 
moulding of one quartei 
of a circle, used in tht 
Grecian and other st; 
of architecture. 
Column."^ 

Ceilis?, the under covering of a roof, floor, &c., con- 
cealing the timbers from the room helow; now usually 
formed of plaster, but formerly most commonly of board- 
ing; also the under surface of the vaultiag in vaulted 
rooms and buildings. During the middle ages, the ceilings 
were generally enriched with gilding and colouring of the 
most brilliant kind, traces of which may often still be 
found in churches, though in a faded and dilapidated con- 
dition ; plaster and wood ceilings under roofs are often 
made flat, as at Peterborough Cathedral and St. Alban'a 
Abbey, but they frequently follow the line of the timbers 
of the roof, whicli are sometimes arranged so as to give 
the shape of a barrel vault, especially in Early English 
and Decorated work. 

The ceiling in churches immediately over the altar, and 
occasionally also that over the roodloft, is sometimes richly 
ornamented, while the remainder is plain, as at Ilfracombe, 
Devon. This custom continued as late as to the time of 
Charles II. 

Cell, (1) the naos or enclosed space within the walls of 
an ancient temple; (2) also applied to various apartments 
in tiie Koman houses ; (3) to the sleeping apartments in 
monastic establishments ; and (4) the term is used fur 
a dependency of some larger monastery : Iffley and 
Stukeley were cells to Eenil worth. 
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Cemeterg— Centering* 



Cemetery. The early Christians used the subterraneous 
vaults or excavations beneath the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Kome, chiefly for the purpose of burial. At the 
entrance, chapels were erected, and hence the cemetery- 
chapel was spoken of under the name of cemeterium. The 
vaults containing the coffins were called catacombs, and 
besides being used as burial-places, were possibly during 
times of persecution, though rarely, used by the early 
Christians for worship. In after times, when persecution 
ceased, access to them was frequent, in consequence of so 
many saints and martyrs reposing there, and prayers at 
their tombs were considered more efficacious than else- 
where. It is most probable that they gave rise to the 
introduction of crypts beneath our own churches, where 
saints only were buried, or to which their remains were 
moved sometimes years after their burial. At their tombs 
the faithful of all ages have worshipped as at an alta/r. In 
medisBval times the cemetery for the faithful was simply the 
ground adjoining the church, which was enclosed as church- 
yards are now, and was often called Paradise. At times, as 
at Canterbury to a.d. 750, it was forbidden to bury within 
towns, and in that case a cemetery was provided outside 
the town with its church or chapel, as in our own times. 

Centering, or Centre, the temporary support placed 
under vaults and arches to sustain them while they are 
in building, usually a frame of woodwork. In iN'orman 
architecture, in which the vaulting is constructed with 
rough unhewn stones, the centering was covered with 
a thick layer of mortar, in which 
the stones were embedded, so that 
when the centering was removed 
it remained adhering to the under 
surface of the vault, and exhibit- 
ing an exact impression of the 

boards on which it was spread. centering of a round-headed arch. 

In Ireland hurdles were used instead of boards over the 
centering, and their impression frequently remains on the 
plaster. 
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Cenotaph (Gr.),an empty tomb, 
or a monument elsewhere than 
over the grave. 



Gentry- GARTH, a corruption of 
Cemetery. 
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Chalice (Lat. Calix), the cup used for the wine at the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 
In early ages the chalice was 
commooly made of glass or 
wood, ocoaaioEally of gold or 
silver, with a repreaeutation 
frequently of the Good Shep- 
herd carrying the lost sheep 
on His back. Especial care 
was taken that the brim of the 
chalice should not tnm down. 
Chamber, a room, or apart- 
ment, distinguished from the 
hall, chapel, &c. The great 
chamber usually adjoined, or 
was contiguous to the hall, 
and answered to the modem drawing-room, or withdrateinff 
room. The Latin term camera is used to signify a suite 
of rooms ; the camera of an abbot or prior means his suite 
of lodgings in the establishment. The gvest- chamber was 
usually over the buttery and pantry at the lower end of 
the hall in a medieval house, and i 
the entrance. 

Chamfer, Champfer (Gr. KampW) ; a 
or angle which is slightly pared off is said to 
be chamfered: aohamferreAemblesas^^n^.but 
is much smalleT, and is usually taken off equally 
two sides it applies 
j to woodwork as well 
,8 atone In the Early 
I English and Decorated 
I styles, more especiallj 
the former eham 
i have frequently 
i ornamental t«rmina 
s of several kinds 
e of which are 
J sufficiently marked to 
be charactenstio of the 
' date of the architeo 
tuie, and they are 
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more varied and produce a stronger effect than might he 
expected in such minute features. The angles of Early 
English buttresses are very commonly chamfered. 

Chancel, (from the Latin cancellu8:=iB. screen,) the choir 
or eastern part of a church appropriated to the use of 
those who officiate in the performance of the services, and 
separated from the nave and other portions in which the 
congregation assemble by the screen from which the name 
is derived. The term is now generally confined to the 
eastern division of parish churches, and such as have no 
aisle or chapels round the choir. In some churches, in 
addition to the principal chancel, there are others at the 
ends of the side aisles, &c. [See Choir.'] 

Chantry (from the Er. Chanter and Lat. Carm\ an eccle- 
siastical benefice or endowment to provide for the chant- 
ing of masses; it was very commonly a testamentary 
bequest, the testator also directing a chapel to be built, 
often over the spot where he was buried, in which the 
masses were to be celebrated for the especial benefit of 
the souls of himself and others named in his will ; hence 
the term has come to be sometimes applied to the chapel 
itself. 

Chapel (Lat. Capella), There are many varieties of 
chapels used for various purposes, partly of a private cha- 
racter and partly public. The earliest Christian chapels 
are probably the cuhicuhf or small burial-chapels in the 
catacombs at Rome, and the larger burial-chapels at the 
entrances of the catacombs for families, or for official per- 
sons such as the bishops and popes ; and some of these 
chapels are in the catacombs themselves, not merely round 
the entrances. After the time of Constantino, family chapels 
were attached to the churches, and some remained in the 
houses where they had been previously established. In 
Erance burial-chapels in the cemeteries are very usual 
throughout the Middle Ages as separate and detached 
buildings, in addition to the very numerous chapels at- 
tached to the churches, and dedicated in honour of particu- 
lar saints : these latter are usually between the buttresses. 
In England detached chapels are comparatively rare, and 
when in churches they are usually built as part of the 
aisleS; or enclosed with screens and called Parcloses. Do- 
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mestic chapels were also made in rooms of a castle or house, 
more frequently thau erected as separate buildings. In 
Ireland the ancient Boman practice of having many small 
family chapels in the same cemetery was continued to 
quite a late period. 

Cbapter-hoiise (Lat. Capitulum), the place of assembly 
for the dean and canons in a cathedral body for the trans- 
action of businesa. It was cuBtomary to ornament them in 
avery rich manner, especially in England: the sort of inde- 
pendence belonging to tke assembled chapter had something 
congenial to the English character, and our chapter-bouses 
are very superior to those of our neighbours. The usual 
form in England is polygonal, with a rich vault resting on 
a central pillar. This form is almost peculiar to England, 
but it was never exclusive; the simple parallelogram is 
found of all periods : of the twelfth century at Worcester, 
of the thirteenth at Chester and Oxford, of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth in several places both in li^gland and on the 
continent. 

Chest. Among our ancestors chests appear to have been 
very impor 



tant pieces of 
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Testments, &c., and many of tbem still remain. Large 
ohesta were called standards, and were used for pack- 
ing the fomiture wlien the family moved from one 
manor-house to another. The oldest chests known to 
exist are of Early English date. Some of the old chests 
found in this country are evidently of foreign workman- 
ship, and "Flanders chests" are frequently mentioned 
in ancient docaments. As Gothic architecture lost its 
purity, eheste gradually degenerated into the plain hoses 
which are now placed in our churches to receive the 
registers; however, for a considerable time they continued 
to retain a certain degree of ornament, and were occa- 
sionally highly enriched, though in no very chaste stj-le, 
while in hoiisea they were superseded by more convement 
articles of furniture. 

Chimney (Fr.) This term was not originally restricted to 
the shaft of the chimney, but included the fireplace. There 
does not appear to be any evidence of the use of chimney- 
shafts in England prior to the twelfth century. In the 
part of Rochester Castle which is of the date probably of 
1 1 30, there are complete fireplaces with semicircular backs, 
and a shaft in each jamb supporting a semicircular arch 
over the opening, which is enriched 
with the zigzag moulding; some of 
these project slightly from the wall; the 
flues, however, go only a few feet up 
in the thictness of the wall, and are 
then turned out at the back, the aper- 
tures being small oblong holes. A few 
years later, the improvement of carry- 
ing the flue up through the whole 
height of the wall appears. The early 
chimney-shafts are of considerable 
height, and circular ; afterwards they 
assumed a great variety of forms, and 
during the fourteenth century they are 
frequently Tery short. Previous to the 




or ZIOZAO. See 
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sixteenth century the shaft is often short and not unfre- 
qnentJy tenninated by a epire or pinnacle, usually of rather 
low proportions, having apertures of various forms under, 
and eometimea ia it, for the escape of the smoke. There 
are also taller shafts of various forms, square, octangular, 
or circular, surmounted with a cornice, forming a sort of 
capital, the smoke issuing from the top. lu the fifteenth 
century the most common form of chimney- shafts ia oct- 
angular, though they are sometimes square; the smoke 




isBues from the top, unless, as is sometimes the case, they 
terminate in a spire. Clustered chimney- she fts do not 
appear until rather late in the fifteenth century; after- 
warda they became very common, and were frequently 
highly ornamented, especially when of brick. 

Choir, or Quire (Lat. chorus), literally a place for the 
singers, but usually that part of the chui'ch, eastward of the 
nave, in which the services were celebrated, and which was 
appropriated te the priest and canons and others assisting in 
the services : it was separated from the other parts of tlie 
building, in which the congregation assemble, by a screen, 
which was usually of open work. In large churches there 
are generally aisles at the sides of the choir, sometimes 
oontmiied across the east end of the building so as to 
surround it, especially in churches which have polygonal 
or semicircular terminations, like many of the continental 
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cathedrals : it is always raised at least one step above the 
nave, and in strictness does not extend further eastward 
than the steps leading up to the altar where the presby- 
tery or sanctua/ry begins, but this distinction is by no means 
adhered to, and the term choir is very generally applied 
to the whole space set apart for the celebration of the 
services of the church, including the presbytery. In 
parochial churches it answers to the Chancel. [See also 
Basilica, Cathed/ral and Church,'] 

Church; the place for Christians "to assemble them- 
selves together" for the worship of God according to the 
apostolic injunction. Churches are built on many dif- 
ferent plans, and have been so at all periods ; one plan has 
no more authority than another, it is entirely a matter of 
convenience and decent order. The earliest churches were 
chambers in the houses of the more wealthy Christians, 
who allowed their poorer brethren to assemble in their 
houses, usually in the hall or the largest room, but at first 
in smaller rooms, either at the top of the house, as men- 
tioned in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
chambers below the level of the street which were usual 
in the houses or palaces of the Eoman nobility. Several 
of these subterranean churches remain, as St. Puden- 
tiana, St. Clement, St. Sylvester. In all these cases other 
chambers were built above them after the peace of the 
Church in the time of Constantino. Some think that 
the name of basilica was derived from this early use of 
the hall which was also a Court of Justice, [see Basilica'] ; 
and in the case of the cathedral of Treves the actual hall 
of a Roman house remains to this day, converted into 
a church, while there is another basilica or Law Court 
near to it converted into a church in more recent times. 
At Rome the seven great churches made by Constantino, 
which still retain the name of basilica in an especial 
manner, were probably all originally law courts, and pre- 
served their old arrangements, which served as types for 
others, and came to be considered the usual arrangement 
of a church. 

The church of Santa Croce was the Prsetorium or Law 
Court of a different kind, in the Sessorium or palace of the 
Empress Helena, and had an apse added to it by Constan- 



tine as a necessary part of the arrangement. That of 
St. John Lateran, which was the first that he made into 
a church, was one of the Jialls in the great palace of the 
Lateran family. Those of St. Lorenzp and St. Agnes were 
originally two of the small bnrial-chapels at the entrance 
of their respective catacombs, and other chapels in the 
Catacombs are called basiKcas by some writers, though 
they seldom held more than fifty persons, and the largest 
not more than eighty ; these are evidently burial-chapels 
only, and afford no guidance for the arrangement of a church. 
St. Clement is usually appealed to as the primitive type, 
and is probably a fair copy of it, but the original church, 
which formed a crypt to the present one, was considerably 
wider. When the church was rebuilt in the twelfth 
century, the old nave was found inconveniently wide, and 
one of the aisles of this underground church is now 
outside the wall of the upper church, the width of the 
nave having been divided into a nave and aisle. The 
marble screen was brought up from the lower church and 
re-arranged to suit the smaller one. This church therefore 
affords no certain type of primitive arrangement. That 
of Torcello, at Venice, is more perfect and unaltered, but 
is probably also of the twelfth century. There is no 
example of primitive arrangement remaining, but it is 
certain that the plan of the Roman court of justice was 
closely followed, and all the names of the different parts 
were retained, 

"When the art of building in stone was revived in 
Western Europe in the eleventh century, the apse seems 
at first to have been considered an essential fiature, and 
in such cases the altar was probably placed on the chord 
of the apse, as at Rome, but this practice was soon aban- 
doned, and from the twelfth century in Enjiland the 
square east end became almost universal, and the altar 
was placed against the east wall, often resting partly upon 
corbels in the walL The chorus or choir, which in Italy 
is sometimes in one part of the church and sometimes 
another, and in Spain and the south of France is usually 
in the middle, was in England and Erance almost uni- 
versally in the eastern limb of the church, and enclosed 
by a screen called originally Cancellus, from which the 
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name of chancel and choir became eynonymoTiB, hut usage 

BOW generally confines 

the name of choir to 

the catbedrola or large 

churchea. [See Chancel 

and CkoiT ] When 

there are aisles to the 

eastern part of a church 

the central division of 

it is generally called 

the choir. Although 

no general rule can be 

laid down, the most * 

usual plan of our Eag- 

lisb mediteval cliuroh 

may be said to be,— 

1. A chancel without 

aisles J 2. A nave with 

aisles ; 3. A wt stem 

tower ; 4. A south | 

porch. 

Garsington Chiirch, 
Oxfordshire, affurds a 
good example of the | 
original plan unaltered. 
So many alterulions of 
the plan have been 
made in thu falsely 
called restoratiofia of 
modem times, that it 
is necessary to record 

what the original ar- ci„,o^dni..^o^d. 

rangement was. 

Ciborinm (Gr. = a cup) is applied in several ways : 
1. To the portion of ceiling over an altar. 2. To the ceil- 
ing of, and 80 to the whole of the canopy over tho altar, 
which was iiaually erected on four pillars, also called the 
Baldaquin. It is used also (3) in the sense of the arch 
over the place where the altar stood. 




Clear-story, or Clere-story, an Tipper Btory, or row of 
windoira in a Gothic cliurcli rising eh/ir above the ad- 




joining parts of the building (in contradistinction to the 
Blind-si&ry). In churches it appenra to have been adopted 
SB a means of obtaining an increase of light in the body 
of the building ; but the windows are not unfrequently 
HO smsll that they serve this purpose very imperfectly. 
Kumrroiis cliiirchea cxi-t both in the Jforman and ia each 





of the later styles of Gothic architecture, in which the 
clear-story ia an original feature ; but many more instances 
occur in which it is evidently a subsequent addition to 
the original design, especially when the high-pitched roofs 
(which frequently included the body and aisles in a single 



bottom of tfae sbaft o( 



CracTDBE, ft } 
the top aad botti 
«. column. 

CixqcB-roiL. See Foil. 

ClFFUB. a smnll pillar or column 
iised by the Romans for milaBtooea 
or boundary Monos ; 2, The keep 



£HBOn of a caatla. 
UUP- IRONS. Cramp'irona 
CLAVia (Lat,), the key-atone of 
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span) have given way to flat ones, the walls having been 
raised over the arches of the nave to receive the clear-story 
windows. [See illustration under TriforiumJ] 

Cloister, a covered way round a quadrangle in a mo- 
nastic or collegiate establishment. Of its four sides one 
was usually bounded by the church or chapel, and the 
others by different buildings or by a high wall. The 
cloisters were appropriated for the recreation of the in- 
mates of the establishment, who also sometimes used them 
as places of study, for which purpose they occasionally had 
cells or stalls on one side, as at Gloucester and at Durham, 
called Carols; the cloisters likewise served as passages of 
communication between the different buildings, and they 
appear to have been often used as places of sepulture ; 
they are sometimes covered with rich stone Taulting, and 
there is frequently a lavatory in them, and a stone bench 
along the wall opposite to the windows. The term cloister 
is also sometimes used as a general name for a monastery. 

Cob-wall, a wall built of unbumt clay, mixed \i ith 
straw. This material is still used in some parts of the 
country for cottages and outbuildings, and was formerly 
employed for houses of a better description: it is sup- 
posed also to be the material of which the domestic edifices 
of the ancients, including even the Greeks and Bomans in 
their most civilized period, were chiefly built. 

CofSji (prob. from Saxon Cofa = a cave). The slight 
wooden case in which bodies are now interred appears to 
be of comparatively recent origin ; in earlier ages the 
graves were sometimos lined with slabs of stone, but 
usuallya stone coffin 
formed of a single 
block was used, and 
the body placed in 
it, either enveloped 
in grave-clothes or 

Clicket, a key probably re- 
semblinga "latch-key." 

Clocher (Fr.), a bell, hence 
the bell-tower or steeple. 

Clustered Column, a pier con- 
sisting of several shafts clustered 




Bighop Ralph, 1123, Chichetter Cathedral. 



together. 

Cochlea (Lat.), a small nmd 
staircase. 

Coffer, 1. A deep panel in a 
ceiling = Caisson ; 2. A small 
chest. 
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clad in some particular dresa ; ecclesiastics were generally 
buried in the habit of the order to which they belonged, the 
dignitaries of the Church frequently in their official robes 
and accompanied with the ensigns of their office, and sove- 
reigns in their robes of slate. Numerous stone cofSns exist 
in this country which appear to he as old as the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; they are formed of a single block of 
stone hollowed out to receive tlie body, with a small circular 
cavity at one end to fit the head, and they are usually rather 
wider at this end than at the other ; there arc generally 
one or more smal! holes in the bottom to drain off moisture ; 
these coffins were never buried deeply in the ground ; 
very frequently they were placed close to the surface, 
so that the lid was visible, and when within a church, 
formed part of the paving; sometimes, in churches, they 
were placed entirely above the ground. [See Jhmb.^ 

Compass-roof, an open timber roof: it is more com- 
monly called a Span-roof, meaning that the roof extends 
from one wall to the other, with a ridge in the centre, as 
distinguished from a lean-to, &c. 

Console is strictly the French 
term for a bracket, or for the an- 
eones, but it is commonly used by 
English authors also fur a bracket ! 
or corbel of any kind in classical 
architecture. 

Coping, or capping, the covering 
course of a wall or parapet, either 
flat or sloping on the upper surface, 
to throw off water; it often presents 
characteristic moiildings attesting 
the age. The stones also along the 
ridge of a roof are called eoping- 

CoiLLON or Cow, tha angle of Gothic : 
a building, Qtuyin. 

CoLLARiNO, the cjlindrical port 
nf the GolamD betneen the annu- 
lets and under the orolo ajid the 

COLOMKASE, in Clessical arcbi. 
tecnire, auiwera to the tiroade in 




CULUMDAlllA, hokS lult i[ 

Httlls for iho timbera 
Compass Window, a bay. 
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Colninii, a round 
pillar; the term in- 
cludes the base, shaft, 
and capital : in Gre- 
cian and Roman ar- 
cliitecture. The co- 
lumn is so impor- 
tant a feature that 
the exact proportions 
of its several parts 
are settled, and vary 
according to the 
order. 

In the illustration 
which is given here 
the chief features are 
shewn, with the no- 
menclature of the 
details commonly 
employed. Under 
the Composite Order 
^vide Orderl will be 
::bund additional no- 
menclature. [ See 
also the words Co- 
rona and Cymatium^ 
and the illustrations 
given under Astra- 
gal, CavettOy Oyma, 
Ogee, Ovoloy Pedes- 
tal, Portico, 8cotia.~\ 

The term is also 
sometimes applied to 
the pillars or piers in 
Norman and Gothic 
architecture. 





...._ J^ 
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Compound Arch, a term ap- 
plied to signify a Recessed arch. 

Compound Pier, a ciiistered 
column. 

Concha (Lat), name applied to 



the apse from the shell-like shape 
of the vault. 

Conduit, a structure forming 
a reservoir for water* 



Corbel (Lat. Corlts "= a basket), a term denoting 





a projeoting stone or piece of timber which Bupporta . 
a supennoumbent 'weigl t Corbels 
iire used in a great variety of situa- 
tions and are carvel ani moulded 
in various ways according to tho 
taste of the age in which they are 
executed; the form of a head was 
very frequently given to them in 
each of the styles, from Norman to 
late Perpendicular, espeeially when 
used under the ends of the weather- 
mouldings of doors and windows, 
and in other similar situations. Some- 
times also masAe were introduced. 




Corbel-tBble, > 



of corbels supporting a parapet 



I- The confeaaionBl, 
i e. the recess or seat in which 
ihe priest uts to hear the cooles- 
won of penitfluta. Probably Cbe 
sediliSi in our English ohurohes 
were (ued for this purpoae. 2. 
The CoDfeSBionar; , i a the under 
pan of aa allar, or a crypt, or 



Italian churches. 



in Che early 



placed 
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or cornice, usually having amall arcs between them. [See 
Cornice.'] 

Corbie-stepi, a Scotch term for the steps up the sides 
of a gable : they are frequently found on old houses, par- 
ticularly in FkttderB, Holland, and Germany, and produce 
a very picturesque effect The top stone is termed the 

Cornice (prob. Lat. Coronii), the horizontal moulded 
projection terminating a building, or the component parts 
of a building. In classic architecture each of the Orders 
haa its peculiar cornice. 

In tlie Norman style of architecture, a plain face of 
parapet, slightly projecting from the wall, is frequently 
used as a cornice, 
under it, some- 
times plain, some- 
times moulded or 
carved into heads 
and other orna- 
ments, wheu it is 
called a corhel-ta- 
hh: these blocks 
very commonly 
have a range of small arches c 
string is also sometimes used as : 

In the JSarly English style, the corbel-table continued 
in use as a c irnioe, but it is generally more ornamented 
than in the Norman, and the arches are commonly trefoils 
and well mould- _: . 

ed; the blocks, ^^^= 
also, are more ^^WT 
delicately carved, 
either with a 




r them ; a small plai 




other ornament 

characteristic of 

the style, and if b«i,Bi.Bi,.= L...,„.i,u...«fc.-.i,m..j.i,. 

there are no arches above them they often support a suit 

of horizont^il mouldings; sometimes there is a range of 

horizontal mouldings above the arches of the corbel-table, 



(totnto— dourae. 
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Decorated Cornice, Irchester, c. 1350. 



and sometimes the cornice consists of mouldings only, 
without any corbel-table. The hollow mouldings of the 
cornice are generally plain, seldom containing flowers or 
carvings, except the toothed ornament. 

In the Decorated style, the cornice is usually very regular; 
and though in some large buildings it has several mould- 
ings, it princi- 
pally consists of 
a slope above, and 
a deep sunk hol- 
low, with an as- 
tragal under it: 
in these hollows, 
flowers at regular 
distances are often placed, and in some large buildings, 
and in towers, &c., there are frequently heads, and the 
cornice almost filled with them ; other varieties of cornice 
may also be occasionally met with in this style. 

In the Perpendicular style, the cornice is often com- 
posed of several small mouldings, sometimes divided by 
one or two considerable 
hollows, not very deep : 
in plain buildings, the 
cornice - mouldings of 
the preceding style are 
much adhered to ; but 
it is more often orna- 
mented in the hollow 
with flowers, &c., and sometimes with figures and gro- 
tesque animals. In the latter end of this style, some- 
thing very analogous to an ornamented frieze is perceived, 
of which the canopies to the niches in various works are 
examples : and the angels so profusely intrt^duced in the 
later rich works are a sort of cornice ornaments. 

Corona (Lat.), the lower mem- 
ber, or drip, of the projecting 
part of a Classic cornice : the ^^•*'»" 
horizontal under-surface of it is 
called the soffit. [See ColumnJ] 

Conrsey Cors, a continuous range of stones or bricks 
of uniform height in the wall of a building. 




Perpendicular Cornice, Ensham, c. 1450. 
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m-table, on which 
the bread and wine were 
placed before they were 
oonaecrated This was a 
very early cuBtom m the 
Church, but in many in- 
stancee the place of the 
credence tabk was supplied 
by a shelf acroBS the piRcina 
this shelf was either oi 
wood or etone, and la to 
be found iu many of our 
churches. The word in its 
early sense signifies simply 
a buffet or sideboard. /■■--. / 

Crenelle (or old Eng. w.i.df.ri. .. «». 

Kernel). This term appears sometimes to signify a battle- 
ment, but it usually means the embrasures of a battlement, 
or loopholes and other openings in the walls of a fortress 
through which arrows and otiier missiles might be dis- 
charged against assailaals ; the adjective ' crenellated,' 
when applied to a building, signifies iortified or provided 
with crenelles as a means of defence, A royal licence {ier- 
nellare) was required in medieval times before a subject 
could build a castle or fortify his existing house. 

Crest (Lat. Crista), the omamentiil finishing which Bur- 
raonnts a screen, canopy, or other similar subordinate por- 
tion of a building, whether a battlement, open carved work, 
or other enriuhment : a row of Tudor-flowers is very often 
used in late Perpendicular work. Tuc coping stones on 
the parapet and other similar parts of a Goihic building, 
likewise called the capping or coping. The finiala of 



CoBOMi (Lat.), 1. Part of a 


CnAnLK-VAOLT. SeeCl/KTidrital 


cloaiic comioe, m above ; 3. The 


Faaft. 


apse, hence the name "Beckefa 


Champ iboh, iron bent at encb 


Crown" at Canterburj. 


end for fsatening stonea together 


CocPLE Close. See if™ C. 


Id a building. 


CouTBB (in aimour). See illus- 


Cbebset, an open frame tor a 


tratione to Brai). 


lantern to serve as a beacoD. 


COVIB, COVBY, ft pantry. 






at Exeter Cathudral, 



gables and pinnaoles are also sometimes called crests. 

Crest ttUi were formerly someti es made with a row of 

ornaments resem 

bling small battle 

mentB or Tudor 

flowers on the top 

and glazed and still 

are so occasionally' 

bat m peneral they 

Sometimes these or 
naments were form 
ed in lead when the 
ridgeof the roof was 
covered with that material, 

Crockets (Fr. Croe^^a hook), projecting leaves, flowers, 

or bunches of foliage, used in Gothic 

architecture to decorate the angles of 

spires, canopies, pinnacles, &c. ; they 
. are also frequently found on gables, 

and on the weather -mouldings of doors 

and windows, and in other similar 

situations : occasionally they are use^i 
among vertical 
i mouldings, as 
at Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, where 
they run up the 
mullions ol the 
windows of the 
tower, and the 
sides of some of 
the arches, but 
they are not 
employed in ho- 
rizontal situa- 
"' '" tions. They are ' 
ind are placed at equal distances apart : the 

varieties are innumerable. The earliest crockets are to be 

found in the Early English style; they usually oonaist 





used in suits, t 
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either of smaQ leaves on rather long Btalks, or bunolies of 





1 bishop's 



leaves curled bnck Bomething like tbe bend of a 
pastoral crook ; but they were 
nut used till late in tbia style. 
Decorated crockets vary consider- 
ably; the moat usual form is ihat 
of a brond leaf with the edgea 
attached to the moulding on which 
it is placed, and the middle part 
and point raised. 

In the Perpendicular style thia 
is tbe most prevalent form, but 
they are not unfrequently made 
like flat square leaves, which are 
united with the mouldings by the 
stalk and one edge only. In a 
few instancea, animals and figures •' 
are used in plyce of crockets, as 
in Henry the Seventh's chapel. iJuB,>,.Horfi>ik.c.i>». 

Cross (Lat. Crux), the usual symbol of the Chriatian re- 
ligion. The difference between the Latin and Greek type 
is, that in the Eoman cross the foot is longer than the 

r COKSTAJITIHB. Seo 




Crosa. 
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upper part or the branches ; or, in other words, the shaft 
or upright portion is longer than the horizontal bar which 
crosses it, giving as it were the form of a man standing 
with arms extended. In the Eastern form, on the other 
hand, the limbs or arms arc all equal. The Latin cross 
is supposed to resemble the actual cross of Christ, but the 
form of the Greek cross is considered ideal. 

As an architectural ornament in churches and religious 
edifices it was almost always placed upon the points 
of the gables, the form varying considerably according 
to the style of the architecture and 
the character of the building ; many 
of these crosses are extremely elegant 
and ornamental; it was also very fre- .isj 
quently carved on gravestones, and .<rt^^r_ 
was introduced in various ways among ^^^ 
the decorations of churches. 

A small cross (wliich was often 
a eraeijix) was placed upon the altar, 
and was usually of a costly material, 
and sometimes of the moat elaborate 
workmanship enriched with jewels: 
croBBea were also carried in religious 
processions upon long staves. 

A large cross, called the rood, was "' 
placed over the entrance of the main 
chancel in every clinrch. 

It was formerly the custom in 
this kingdom, as it still is in liomau 
Catholic countries, to erect crosses in 
cemettries, by the road-side, and in 
the market-places and open spaces 
in tnwns and villages, of which nu- 
merous examples remain, thtiugli with 
the exception of the market crosses 
most of them are greatly defaced: „„^_^_ ,^_ 
those in cemeteries and by the way- 
side were generally simple structures, raised on a few 
steps, consisting of a tall shaft, with sometimes a few 
moiildings to form a base, and a cross on the top ; in some 
instances they had small niches or other ornaments round 




the top of tlie ehaft below the cross the village crosMB 
appear gener illy to 
have been of the same 
Bimpledesoripti )n but 
sometimes they were 
more imporlant etec 
tioDB, Market crosses 
were usually poly 
gonal buildings with 
an. open urchway on 
each of the sides and 
vaulted within large 
enough to afford sh 1 
ter to a considerable 
number of persons 
of these goodesamfles 
remain at Malmes 
bury, Salisbury Chi 
Chester, Glastonbury 
&c. Crosses were aho 
erected in commemo- 
ration of remorkahk 
oceuirenceB, of which 
Queen Eleanor s croa 
ses are beautitul ex- 
amples, [see illustra- 
tion under Canopy] ; 

these are memorials of the places at which her corpse rested 
each night on its journey to Westminster for interment. 

The cross was a favourite form for the plan of churches, 
and great numbers are built in this shape. "When the 
four arms of a cross are aU of equal length, it is called 



■zt 




Crohseb. There are aBvend 


when the leaves are curved 


ferms to wbich technical naraea 


former when Etraight. Pa 


have been applied by tbe bemlda. 


when the aides of the anni> 


A cross of Calvary in when it ia 


curved inwards. It they ne 


moUDtod on atepa. Of /mijaf™ 


meet in the centre, and the 


or Cross PoUril, wban the end of 


are notched so as to produce e 


the arms have a bar aeroaa like 




a crutch. TregUe, with the arms 


croB9. -nia Tau croaa (or St. 


ending in a trefoil. Palosce and 


Icmy'.) having three arms o 




.Si. Andrew') cross, when in 


leaves or points, but the latter 


form ofthe letter X. 
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a Greek cross ; when one is longer than the rest, or when 
the two opposite arms are longer than the other two, it 
is a Latin cross. 

Crozier (Low Latin), the pastoral staff of a hishop or 
mitred abbot, which has the head curled round something 
in the manner of a shepherd's crook. The crozier of an 
archbishop is surmounted by a cross, but it was only at 
a comparatively late time, about the twelfth century, that 
the archbishop laid aside the pastoral staff to assume the 
cross as an appropriate portion of his personal insignia. 

Crypt (Gr. Krtipto= to conceal), a vault beneath a build- 
ing, either entirely or partly under ground. Crypts are 
frequent under churches ; they do not in general extend be- 
yond the limits of the choir or chancel and its aisles, and 
are often of very much smaller dimensions, under the altar 
only ; they are carefully constructed and well finished, 
though in a plainer style than the upper parts of the build- 
ing, and were formerly in this country, as they still are 
abroad, used as chapels, and provided with altars and other 
fittings requisite for the celebration of religious services ; 
they were also used as places of sepulture. [See Cemetery.^ 

Cnpola (Ital.), a concave ceiling, either hemispherical or 
of any other curve, cover- 
ing a circular or polygonal 
area ; also a roof, the ex- 
terior of which is of either 
of these forms, more usu- 
ally called a dome. 

CxLsps (Lat. = a spear- 
point), the projecting 
points forming the feat her- 
ings or foliations in Gothic 
tracery, arches, panel8,&c. ; 





rft ^ 



Cross-sprinoeks, the trans, 
verse ribs of a groined roof. 

Crosse, word used to signify 
the transept. A cross church 
means a cruciform church. 

CRom>s or SHRom)S, the crypt 
of a church. 

Crow-stone. See Corbie Steps. 

CuLLis (Fr.) a groove, as in 



Port-cullis, Machi-coulis : also 
written Killesse. 

CuRSTABLE, a course of stones 
with mouldings cut on them to 
form a string-course. 

Curtain-wall, a wall between 
two towers, especially in military 
architecture. 
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they came info use during the latter part of the Early 
English style, at which period they were Bometimes 
worked with a small leaf, usually a trefoil, on the end. 
When first introduced, the cuspa Eprung from the flat 
under-surfaee or soffit of the arch, entirely independent 
of the mouldings, and this method wae eometimes fol- 
loned in Decorated work ; but they very soon began 
to be formed from the inner moulding next the soffit 
(usually either a splay or a hollow,) and this continued 
to be_tjie general practice until the expiration of Gothic 
architecture. Some of the richest exaraplee may be 
found in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, an illustration from . .. 
whichwillbe found under 
Panel. 

In the XTeeorated and 
Perjiendicular styles, they 
were frequently oma- 
»™™,u.™i.c.u.rina, mented at the ends, either c^-tmii- 
with heads, leaves, or flowers, and occasionally with 
animals. [See also Foih.~\ 

Cyma (Gr), an undulated moulding, of which there 
are two kinds: cyma 
recta, which is hollow 
in the upper part, and 
round in the lower; 
and cyma reversa, 
called also the ogee, 
which is hollow in 
the lower part, and 
round in the upper. 
The term cyma, with- 
out an adjective, is 
always considered to 
mean a cyma recta. 
It is usually the 
upper member of 
Grecian and Koman 
entablatures, except- 

CiLDJCMCAL Vault. SeoFoMfl. 
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ing in the Tuscan and Doric orders, and in classical 
architecture is very rarely used in any but a horizontal 
position, except over pediments. In the Norman style 
this moulding is not very often met with, but in Gothic 
architecture it is in fact frequent, especially in doorways, 
windows, archways, &c., but the proportions are gene- 
rally very different from those given to it by the ancients, 
and it is called an ogee. An example of a quirked cyma is 
given beneath^ Oy^^. [See also Column.'] 

Cymatinin: this is not easy to define, but it may be 
called a capping moulding to certain parts and subdivi- 
sions of the orders in classic architecture : the projecting 
mouldings on the upper part of the architrave, (except in 
the Doric order, where it is denominated tenia f) the cor- 
responding moulding over the _ 

frieze, and the small mould- I' l t' AbTc!!."" 

ing between the corona and 
cyma of the cornice, are each 
called by this name ; the small 
moulding, also, which runs 
round the upper part of the 
modillons of a cornice is their 
cymatium : and the upper 

moulding of the abacus of the Roman Doric capital is 
likewise so called ; the upper mouldings which serve as 
a cornice to pedestals, have occasionally the same name. 
[See also illustration under Corona.] 

Dado, the solid block or cube forming the body of 
a pedestal in classical architecture, between the base- 
mouldings and cornice: an architectural arrangement of 
mouldings, &c., round the lower part of the walls of a 
room, resembling a continuous pedestal. [See Pedestal,'] 

Dais (Old Fr. ^ a canopy) is applied first to the chief 
seat at the "high board,'' or principal table, in a baro- 
nial hall, secondly to the principal table itself, and to 
the raised part of the floor on which it was placed ; this 
raised space extended aU across the upper end of the hall, 
and was usually but one step above the rest of the floor ; 
at one end, and sometimes at both ends, was a large bay 
window; the high table stood across the hall, the chief 
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seat being in the middle of it, on the upper Bide next 
wall, which was usually covered with hangings oC tap* 
or carpeting,' but in the hall of the Archbishop of Cai 
bury's pnliice, at Mayficld, Sussex, are the remains oi 
chief seat in stonework ; it is of Decorated dale, anc 
peara to have resembled a stall projecting from the a 
the back is covered with diapering : these seats very 
quently, and in all probability generally, had a canopy 
them. The hall being the apartment usfd during 
Middle Ages on occasions of state and ceremony, the i 
dais became general fur a seat of dignity or judgment. 
Decorated Style of Oothic Architecture. This stylt 
hibits the most 
complete and per- 
fect development 
of Gothic arcliitec- 
ture, which in the 
Early Englifh style 
was not fully ma- 
tured, and in the 
Perpendicular be- 
gan to decline. The 
name was given by 
Kickman to signify 
that in this style 
the decoration or 
ornament becomes 
more essentially a 
part of the style, 
entering more into 
the construction, 
and not merely ap- 
plied. The most 
prominent charac- 
teristic of this style 
is to be found ' _ _ _ 

Days, the lighta of s window, I Dbars or Dbrn, a doo 
ur spaces betwesn the mulllonB. or thrBshold. 

Ubalbator, Daubob (med. I Decastvle, a portico t 
Lftt.), awhitewaeher. coIuiqds id front. 

DEAUBULATOBT^jlin&Biaiory. I 
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the Wif dotes the tracery of which is alwaj s e ther of 
geometr cal figures c reles quatrefo Is &c as in the 
earber instances or flowing m navy lues as in the later 
examples [S e Window and Traeery ] The doorways of 
this iiyle 1 ave f equ ntly a do e r se nbl n forn to 

those of tl e Eaily Engl si and are hi flj 1 -it ngii shed 
by the o nam nts and mould ngs A w at! r raoul 1 ng 
or dnpstone is geaer Uj ui d ov r the h ads of door ys 
windows n ch s &p the ends of 1 ch ar support d on 
corbel heads or bosses 1 foliage or re r turn d m various 
waj >i tl IS IS not unfrequentl) formed 1 to an ogee and 
crockeleU and sarn ounted tl a fini 1 so as to become 
a canopy fsee lUustr tion from Walpole bt Andrew s 
under F malj The p liars m nch bu Idings art. e ther of 
clu^'tered shatts or moulded in p}a ner bu Idings thev 
are usually e ther octagonal or e re lar w} en of clustcrtd 
shafts the plan of tl e p Utr \ ry frequently partakes of 
the form of a lozenge 
the cap Cats are either 
[ la n or em i,hed with 
f 1 ge wh ch 1 ke most 
of tl e o na cuts la th s 
style 13 usually very 
« 11 esecut d Niches 
are v ry f e ly used 
cith r 8 ngly as on but- 
tress s &c or a ranges 
so as to I alette effect 
ot a ser cs ot deeply 
sunk panels and both 
are usud.ll) urmo ted 
bj er ckeced canopies 

The Mould ysofthe 
D "fiorate i style gene 
rallj CO sibt of rounds 
a d hullo vs epa ated 
by small filleti and are 
almostalwa sexremely 
efieotire nd nrrai ged 
so as lo prod ce a very 
pleasmg coutrast of light 
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and shade ; the hollows are frequently enriched with 
running foliage, or with flowers at intervals, particularly 
the hall-fLower, and a flower of four leaves, which succeeded 
the toothed ornament of the preceding style. Examples 
of the four-leaved flower in use will be found under 
Canopy f Doorway, and FiniaL 

The Decorated style prevailed throughout the greater 
part of the fourteenth century ; it was first introduced in 
the reign of Edward I., some of the earliest examples 
being the celebrated crosses erected to the memory of 
Queen Eleanor, who died in 1290, [see example under 
Canopy'] ; but it was in the reigns of his successors, Ed- 
ward II. and III., that this style was in general use. 

A few of the chief examples of Decorated work of 
which the date is known may be mentioned : — 



Edw. L, 1272—1307. 

Howden, Yorkshire — Choir. 

Norwich — St. Ethelbert's Gate. 
,, Cathedral — Vaulting. 

Hereford — Chapter-house. 
,, Part otCloisters. 

Stoke Golding, Leicestershire. 

Merton Chapel, Oxford. 

Exeter Cathedral — Transept. 
,, ,, Part of Choir. 

Acton Burnell, Salop — Castle. 
„ ,, Part of Church. 

Dorchester, Oxon. — Choir. 

Queen Eleanor Crosses at North- 
ampton, Geddington, Waltham. 

Westminster Abbey — Tomb of 
Queen Eleanor. 

York Cathedral — Nave. 

Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 

Wells — Chapter- house. 

No rwich — Cloisters. 

Lichfield — Chapter-house. 

Tideswell Church, Derbyshire. 

Oxford, St. Mary's — Tower and 
Spire. 

Edw. II., 1307—1327. 
Bristol Cathedral — Choir. 



Trinity Church, Hull. 
Gloucester Cath. — South aisle. 
Oxford, Magdalen Church — South 

aisle. 
Ely Cathedral — Lady-chapeL 

Central lantern. 



»» 
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Edw III., 1327—1377. 
Gloucester Cath.— Tomb of Ed. II. 
Exeter Cathedral — Nave. 
Shottesbroke Church, Berkshire. 
York Cathedral — Nave. 

,, West window. 

Parapet of Chapter- housa 
Battle, Sussex — Abbey Gate. 
Durham Cath. — West window. 
Oxford Cath. — Latin Chapel. 
Windsor Castle — King's cloister. 

,, „ Round Tower. 

York Cathedral — Presbytery. 
Ely — Holy Cross Church on the 

north side of cathedral. 
ElyCath. —Windows of presbytery. 
Wells — The Vicar's Close and part 

of the halL 
Westminster Abbey — Tomb of 

Queen Philippa. 



Dentels (Lat. Benticulm = a little tooth), ornaments 
resembling teeth, used in the bed- 
moulding of Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite cornices. 
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Diaper-vork, or Diapering, an ornament of flowers ap 

plied to a plain surface whether |=.v^~ ■■ 

carved or painted ; if carved the « -^ _ j "^w^^i 

flowers are entirely sunk into the ' ^ j . Mw)^ 

work below the general Burface j " '^ * j 

they are usually square and placed 

close to each other, but occasioDail} 

other forms are used, as in the choir 

screen of Canterbury this kind ot n 

decoration was first introduced m the 

Early English style when it wis 

sometimes applied to Iwge spaces 

as in Westminster Abtey and Chi 

Chester Cathedral ; in the Decorated 

style it was also extensively used. 

An example of its use will be seen 

in the illustration of part of one of 

the Eleanor Crosses given undir 

Canopy. In the Perpendicular style 

diapeiing was used only as a painted 

ornament, and as no attention has Ik 

servation of such decorations, hut few spt'C 

Painting and gilding in diaper patterns was employed also 

in the Decoraied style. The origin of the name has been 

a source of dispute, but it is generally supposed to he 

taken Irom a kind of cloth woiked in square patterns, 

and which was very commonly used at the time when the 

pattern was iatroducL'd. This cloth was called " Dyaper" 

Irom the chief manufactory being at " Ypres," in Belgium. 

Hence D'Ypres or Dyaper cloth. 

Diastyle, an arrangement of columns in Grecian and 
Homan architecture ia which tlie inter-columniation or 
space between them is equal to three, or according to 
some, four diameters of the shaft. 

n the substance of A 



Hd 



1 paid to the pre- 



DiE (Old Fr. De)=\la,\. Dixdo. 

DnTKK*L(Gr.),Bteinple having 

a lioubiB range of columna all 



from the auperi nemo bent weight ; 
they are frequently uaert over 
lintels and fl^t-li called openings. 

Diio-TooTH Moulding. Soe 
Moidimg. 

Doas = AudiroQs. 
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Dome, a cupola; the terra is derived from the Italian, 
duomo, a cathedral, the custom of erecting cupolas on those 
buildings having been so prevalent that the name dome 
has, in the French and English languages, been transferred 
from the church to this kind of roof. [See Cupola,~\ 

Domestic Architecture. Beyond the foundations of the 
walls and the hypocausts under the bath-rooms we have 
little to guide us jis to the chief domestic buildings of the 
E,omans in this country. From their departure to the time 
of the revival of building in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, we have no remains whatever. The habitations 
were without doubt built mainly of wood, and wluitever 
stone constructions may have existed were of probably so 
slight and rude a character that they have never been pre- 
served. In the twelfth century we have several remains of 
manor houses, and they appear to have been usually of two 
stories, and built in the form of a parallelogram ; the lower 
story being vaulted, and the upper approached by a stair- 
case on the outside. Remains of town houses of this cen- 
tury are rare, the Jews' House at Lincoln perhaps being 
the best. It is, however, difficult if not impossible to dis- 
tinguish between what is properly the house and what the 
castle ; all houses of importance being, from the state of 
the times, necessarily fortified. Thus perhaps the most 
perfect house of the next century (the thirteenth), shew- 
ing all the offices, and remaining perfect with its fortifica- 
tions, is Aydon Castle in ^Northumberland. And in the 
same or in the fourteenth century Markenfield Hall is 
a good example, though less fortified. Tt) wards the end 
of that century the military aspect of the house gave way 
to the domestic. At Warwick Castle, though the fortifica- 
tions are most complete, the domestic part assumes a much 
greater importance both as to extent and number of the 
rooms, in other cases there is a separate building standing 
within the fortifications. The great hall dividing the 
family apartments from the servants' offices, was the chief 
feature which remained throughout to the end of the 
fifteenth century, and indeed, in some cases, to the time 
of Elizabeth, but our modern arrangement of the house 
jgradually grew up; the bed-chambers were made more 
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us, sitting and private rooms also were added, and 
these generally resultiag in the diminiitioE of the size 
of the hall. 

The several plana of houses, which are very numerous, 
cannot he treated of except in a separate work on the 
Buhject '. 

The architectural detiiils, it may he added, were the 
same as ia the churches, and the error of the last genera- 
tion in putting every Gothic window down to n chinch or 
chapel has hecn exploded. The Gothic style was the 
national style of the country, and it was just the same 
for cathe'lrals, caslles, churches, monasteries, public build- 
ings, hauses, or the meaoest cottage, which could boast of 
etonework. 

Donjon (Old Fr.), the Keep of a castle : the term is Nor- 
man ■French, hut is extensively 
used by English writers. In 
the Eoman castles there does 
not appear to have been any 
principal to\ver correspond- 
ing to the keep of a me i eva! 
castle whicl eems rather to 
have been der ved f om 
Celtc ea th orks in nhcl \ 
there was alnays a k( 
Th se earthworks w re > 
ginally oc up ed by wooden -aifS^gs^^^'**^^^^™- 
bu Idrngs onlv and st ne ^■Sl^^'^f^^ 
castles w th keep towers lo "° "■ ■^'"" "" ""^ '^"" 
not appea to have be n commonly used dunng the 
interval bet en tl e (all of h*- 11 mans and the 1 ven h 
century The ea 1 est No mua keep know s the tower 
called bt Lo na d s tower at M II ng in K nt bu It by 
Bishop Gunduljh ah ut 1080 No tr ces of ea 1 Nor 
man masonry can be found on the s t s of tl e castles in 
Xorraandy ot the ba oaa who came over to England w th 
W II am the Conqueror although fine earth vorks rema a 
m all cases 
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Door. In tLe times of the Eomaas the doors were 
of wood or metal, and occasionally of marble,- panelled, and 
turning on pivots woiking in sooketa, and this custom 
continued in some countries to a late period, as in Ire- 
land. 

In this country a few original Norman doors eaist; 
they are devoid of oroameniB 
except the hinges and iron 
scrollwork on the front, and 
large projecting nail-heads. 
In the thirteenth century also 
they were dependent apun the 
ork for ornamentation, 

IS consisting not only of the 
mtal hin.Lxes and nail- 
heads, but also of escuioheons. 
round the locks and handles. 
Examples occur of ihe orna- 
mentation of the door in the 
inside as well as on the out, 
but rarely. In the fourteenth 
century panels were intro- 
duced on the woodwork and 
other ornamenlation, though 

the iroaivork of the preeed- B.„,uo.p...,B-i.i.i™...BM. 
ing century was not lost Bight 

of. In the fifteenth century the panelling was the chief 
ornamentation of the doors, the panels being cusped and 
elaborately worked. 

Doorway. The stone framework in which the door 
hangs, or the entrance into a building, or into an apart- 
ment of a building. Among the ancients doorways were 
usually rectangular in form, though nc, asionally the open- 
ing diminished towards the tup, until architecture became 
corrupted in the latter times of the Roman empire, wh™ 
they wore sometimes arched ; when not arched they gene- 
rally had a suite of mouldings, called an architrave, run- 
ning round them, and there were often additional mould- 
ings over the top supported by a large console or truss 
at each end. 




la the architecture of the middle ages doorways are 
striking and impor- 
tant features, and 
afford in the charac- 
ter of their motdd- 
ings and ornaments 
clear evidence of the 
styles to which they 
belong. In the style < 
mentioned in ibis 
Glossary as perhaps 
being Saxon, they 
are always plain, 
with very litde, if 
any, moulding, ex- 
cepting in some in- 
stances a rude im- 
post, and even that 
is frequently a plain 
stone slightly pro- 
jecting from Uie face 

of the wall ; the ^ ». o. u 

arches are semicir- 
cular, and (like all the rest of the work) rudely con- 
sti-ucted, but in some instances the head of the opening 
is formed by two straiglit pieces of stone placed upon their 
ends on the impost, and leaning together at the top so as 
to produce the form of a triangle. 

In the Norman style doorways became more orna- 
mental, though at its commencement very little dt'cora- 
tion was used. In the earliest examples the jambs and 
aj'chivolt were merely cut into square recesses, or angles 
without mouldings, with a simple impost at the spring- 
ing of the arch; but as the style advanced, mouldings 
and other enrichments were introduced, and continued 
to be applied in increasing numbers until they somt^times 
nearly or quite equalled the hriadth of the opening of 
the doorway, fine examples of which remain at Lincoln 
Cathedral : the ornaments were used almost entirely on 
the outside, the inside usually being (as in all the styles 
of Gothic architecture) perfectly phou. The arch is com- 
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monlj sera c rculnr tho 
eho the mouldings 
and cnttc) ments a e 
very \aroi8 but are 
generally bold an 1 
though not BO vi li 
work d 3 those of 
the h er at les they 
generally qua) and 
somet nes •surpisa 



lu^li occasionally segmental or horse- 



then 










effect Ihe out r 
moulding of the arch 
sometimes stops upon 
the impost prod icing 
the effect of a w ea 
ther niuiildmg, although it does not project from Ihe face 
of thii wall ; weather-mouldings also are very frequently 
used, and they either stop upon the impost or terminate in 
carved corbels. Shafts are often, but not always, used in 
the jambs ; they are generally circular, hut occasionally oc- 
tagonal, and are sometimes ornamenled with zigzags or 
spiral mouldings. The capitals are usually in some degree 
enriched, and are often carved with figures and a rude 
kind of foliage. The impost-moulding above the caps gene- 
rally runs through the whole jiimb, and is frequently con- 
tinued along the wall as a string. Some of the most 
usual omameTita in Herman doorways are zigzags of vari- 
ous kinds, sevend of which will be found engraved under 
Mouldings, and series of grotesque heads, set in a hrdlow 
moulding, with projecting tongues or beaks, (see Beak- 
headi,) overlapping a large torus or bead ; small figures 
and animals are also frequently used, and occasionally the 
signs of the zodiac. The actual opening of the door- 
way is often flat at the top, and rises no higher than 
the springing of the aroli, (see illuslrution under Tym- 
panum) ; the tympanum, or space betneen the top of 
the opening and the arch, is sometimes left plain, but 
is generally ornamented, and frequently sculptured with 
a rude representation of some scriptural or legendary 
subject. 




Early Englith doorways generally 
tiiough a ft!W have Hemi- 
circular, and occasion aliy 
the top of the opening is 
flat. In large exampLa 
the mouldings are verj 
numerous, and the jambs 
contain several small shufti 
which usually stand quite 
free, and are often of Pur 
beck or Torest marble, or 
some fine stone of a dif- 
ferent kind from the rest of 
the woik ; the jamb is 
generally cut into I'ecesses 
to receive these shafts, with 
a small suite of mouldings 
between each of them. In 
small doorways there is often but 
and Bometimes none. The capitals 
with delicate leaves, 
but they often conMSt 
ofplain mouMings The 
archivolt, and the spaces 
between the shifts in 
the jambs, are frequent 
ly enriched wiih the 
toothfd - ornament, or 
with leaves and other 
decorations charactens 
tic of tiie style, but m 
Bome very giol ex 
amples they ha e only 
plain moulilings The 
opening of the doorway 
is often divided int^ 
two by a single shaft, 
or a clustei-ed column 
with a quatrefoil or other ornament above it, and m 
Btances are found in the early part of the Decorated style ; 
also there is almost invariably a weather-moulding over 
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the arch, which is generally supported on a head at each 
end. In many instaneea the inner mouldings of the head 
!ire foi-med into a trefoil or cinquefoil arch, the points of 
which generally terminate in small flowers or leaves, and 
in some small doorways the whole of the mouldings follow 
these forms. 

Decorated doorways 
are not in general so 
deeply recessed as 
those of the last style, 
hnt they very much 
resemhle them in the 
mouldings and shafts 
in the jambs. There 
are a few examples, 
chiefly early ia the 
style, in which the 
opening is divided 
into two, as at York 
Minster, hut tliis 
ia not the usual 
arrangement. The 
shalits in the jamhs 
are usually of slighter 
proportions than in 
the Early English 

style, and instead of heing worked separate, form part 
of the general suite of mouldings ; the capitals conabt 
either of plain mouldings, or are enriched with leaves of 
different kinds characteristic of the style. Many email 
doorways have no shafts in the jamhs, hut the mouldings 
of the arch are continued down to the plinth, where 
they stop upon a slope. The arch in large doorways it 
almost invariably pointed ; in sraalier it is frequently 
an ogi e and rarely segmental. The mouldings are com- 
monly very rich; the most prevalent ornament, as usual 
in all work of the style, being the ball-flower and four- 
leaved flower : occasionally a series of small niches, with 
statues in them, like a hollow moulding, are carried up 
the jamhs and round the arch ; and sometimes doubly 
feathered trucery, banging quite free irom some of the 
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outer mouldings, ie used in the arch, and has a very ttch 
effect : small buttresses or niches are sometimes placed at 
the sides of tte doorways. A weather-inoulding is almost 
universally used ; it is generally supported at each end on 
a boss of foliage, 
or a corbel, which 
ia frequently a 
head, but it some- 
times terminates in 
a curl or a shoi-t 
return : for illus- 
tration see Drip- 
stone. The wea- 
ther-mould is sel- 
dom continued 
along the wall ; 
occasionally it is 
croeketed and sur- 
mounted at the top 
by a finial, espe- 
cially when in the 
form of an ogee, 
or it has a finial 
and no crocket!<. 
In rich examples 
canopies are coin- 
rated doorways ; 
they are eitlier 
triangular, or ogees 
with crockets and 
finials, the space ^.^^^ ^ „^ 

between them and 

the mouldings of the arch being filled with tracery- 
panels, foliage, or sculpture. 

In plain buildings the doorways of this style are fre- 
quently quite plain, and the head ia often of the form 
called the eho^der-areh ; tlie name of Decorated applies 
more especially to the window tracery, and although some 
doorways are much enriched in this style, aa a rule they 
as6 plain when compared with those of other styles. 
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In the Perpendicttlar style a very cnnsiderable change 
took plnce in the appearance of the doorways, from the 
outrr mouldings being constantly formed into a square 
over the arch, with the spondrels feath'Tcd or filled with 
ornamenlB, either tracery, foliage, or sculpture ; this square 
head, however, is not uni- 
versal. Shafts are often, 
though by no ideans al- 
Tvaya, used in the jambs ; 
they are generally small, 
and are always worked on 
the jamb wiih the oth«r 
mouldings, and frequently 
are not clearly defined, 
except by the capital and 
base, the other mouldings 
uniting withthera without 
a fiUet, n aa gle 

to mark the p n t n 
the capit 1 u u lly n 
sist of pi a m uld n 
but in som t n th y 
are enri h d w h f 1 
or flow Ih re ar 

generally n 
hollows in h J 
times filled n 
for atutu b 
lelt plain h 
lone are la a 
the Perp nd 

In th jl 
general u a 
as well as h p u ngs 
centred ar h an ' 
used ; a very few 



lar" 



(tea i 




yle 



ntred a h 
m tp 
manj h 
small d w ) 
3 elliptical arches 



Dome ObdkR. See Order. 

DUBMANt-rBBB, DOBUOND, 

large beam IjiDg aorosa a room 



DosBL (or DoTial), the bang- 
iuuson [ho walls of a bull, espw 
oinlly behind tbe dius ; or in a 
abunth, beUind tbealUu'. 
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Bonner, a window pierced througt a aIoi)ing roof, and 
placed in a aaiall gable which 
rises on the side of the roof. 
There do not appear to be any | 
dormers now existing of an ; 
earlier dat« than the middle [ 
of the fourtCBnth century. 
It was usually the window 
of the sleeping-apartments ; 
hence the name Dormer, from 

Dormitory (LatO.asIeeping ~ 
apartment; the term is gene- 
rally used with reference to the 
sleeping-room of the inmates 
of monasteries and religiotis establishments, which was of 
considerable size, an<l sometimes had a range of cells parted 
off on each side, as in the Brde-house nt Higham Ferrars, 
Northanta., at St. Uury's Hospitul, Chichester, ut Durham, 
and at Gloucester. 

Sreidngs, (1.) The mouldings and sculptured decora- 
tions of iill Itinds which are used on the'waUs and cciHnga 
of a building for the purpose of ornament ; (2.) Applied 
to a square opening in the stonework or mouldings wliich 
surround it like a frame, such as a brick building with 
stone dressings. 

Dripstone, called also Label, Weather-moulding, "Water- 
table, and Hoodmould ; a pn jecting tablet or moulding 
over the heuds of doorways, winiJows, aichways, niches, 
&c., in Iforman and Gothic architecture, to thruw oif the 
rain, or in some instances fur ornament, as it is used both 
in internal and external work. It is not in general car- 
ried below the level of the springing of the arch, except 
over windows in which the trucery extends below that 
level, when it ia usually continued to the bottom of the 

Dowels, pieces of wood or i a moulding, channelled beneath 

iron, uceil M the edges of boards so that the rain nill drip frum it : 

m laying Soon. I the corona of the Italian archi- 

Draoon-fiecb. See Jloof, I t«ct9. 

Dbip, tlie projecUng edge of j 
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the whole length of 
in general 




tracery ; occasionally it descends 
the jamb. 

In the Korman style the dripstoi 
project much from the face of the 
wall, and it usually cooeiBts of a 
few very simple mouldings, often 
of a flat fillet wilh a splay ov slight 
hollow on the lower side, and it is 
in some caBi'B enriched with billets 
or other Bmall ornaments ; some- 
times it is continued horizontally 
on the wall as a string, level with 
the springing of the arch, but it 
oftener stops upon a corbel or on 
the impost -moulding, which is pro- 
longed far enough to receive it. 

In the Early English style, the 
dripstone is generally rather small, 

but clearly defined, with a disep hollow on the lower 
side; it varies however considerably in mouldings and 
proportion : it usually terminates with a stnall corhel 
(called a dripstone termination) consisting of a head, or 
a boss of foliage, sometimes with a short horizontal return, 
and sometimes it is carried along the wall as a string. 

In the two preceding styles the dripstone follows the 
general shape of the arch, hut in the Decorated it fre- 
quently takes the form of an ogee, while the arch ia 
of a simple curve, and in such cases it is very commonly 
sui'mount*d by a finial and ia often 
crocketed, when it is sometimes 
called a canopy, (see illustration, 
p. 93) : it is very r 
along the wall, hut 
terminates with 
short return, or i 
a corbel -head, 
hoBS of foliage, 
some other sculp- 
tured ornament ; 
or the end is turn- 
ed up or curled in 




rely continued 
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Bcveral ways, whioh 
Chippenham, 

In the J?erpendieular 
style, when tiie outer 
mouldings of doorways 
and other openings, &c., 
are arranged in a square 
over the arch, the drip- 
stone follows the same 
form ; in other cases it '" 

follows the curve of the arch or i 
and has sometimes a finial and 
crockets on it, as in the Decorated 
style ; it is not unfrcquently con- 
tinned horizontally along the wall 
as a string, but this is not the 
most usual arrangement ; it very 
commonly terminates witii a head, 
an animal, or other sculptured or- 
nament, sometimes with a shield 
or an heraldic device. Several en- 
gravings illustrating the 
dripstones will be found under 
Doorway. 

Early English, the first of the pointed oi 
of architecture used in this country ; it 
Horman towards the end of the t^velfth 
gradually merged into the 
DeeoKited at the end of 
the thirteenth. At its 
first appearance it par- 
took somewhat of the 
heaviness of the preced- 

*ng style, but aD rescm- 

)laiice to the Horman 

peedily effaced by the itn,B™.si»„ctmj.,auiw,..iBo. 

evelopment of its own peculiar and beautiful character- 
tics. The mouldings, in general, consist of alternate 
Tinds and deeply cut hollows, with a small admixture of 

Donjon. Tha I for a priWQ in or bonoiUl U17 
B to be need | towsr. 




Gothic styles 
ucceedcd the 
century, and 
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fillets, producing a strong efi'ect of light and aliadow. The 
arches are UBUully equilaterEil 
or lancet-shaped, though drop 
archesarefrequentlymetwith, , 
and sometimea pointed seg- 
mental archiiB ; trefoil and 
oinquefoil arches are also often 
used in small opeaings and 
panellings. The doorways of 
this style, in large buildings, 
are often divided into two by 
a single shaft or small pier, 
with a quatrefoil or other or- 
nament above it, as the west 
end of St. Cross Church, Hants, 
[see Doorway} ; they are gene- 
rally very deeply recessed, 
with numerous mouldings in 
the arch and small shal'ta in 
the jambs, which are usually 
entirely detached from the 
wall; these shafts are also 
very freely used in the jambs 
of windows, niclies, panellings, 
&o., and are not unfrequently 
encircled at intervals by bands 
of mouldings. The windows 
are almost universally of long 
and narrow proportions, and 
until laie in the style are with- 
out featherings ; they are 
either used singly, or in com- 
binations of two, three, five, 
and seven ; when thus com- 
bined the apace between them 
sometimes but little exceeds 
the width of the mullions of 
tiie later styles; occasionally j-^ci 
they are surmounted by a large arch, embracing the whole 
group of windows, springing from the outer moulding of 
the extreme jamb on each side, and the space between tbis 





arch and the tops of the windows is often pierced with 
circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, &o., 
thus forming the commenoement 
of tracery. Circular windows were 
more used in England during the 
prevalence of this style than in 
either the Decorated or Perpen- 
dicular, and fine specimens remain 
at York and Lincoln Cathedrals, and 
Beverley Minster. Groined ceil- 
IngB are very common in this style ; 
in general they have only cross 
springers and diagonal ribs, with 
sometimes longitudinal and trans- 
verse ribs at the apex of the vaults, 
and good bosses of foliage at the h.»»™...i» 

intersections. The piltari usually consist of small shafte 
arranged round a larger circular pier, but others of dif- 
fbrent kinds are to be found, and a plain octagonal or 
circular pillar is common in country churches. The capitaU 
consist of plain mouldings, or are enriched with foliage 
and sculpture characteristic of the 
style. The most prevalent hase 
has a very close resemblance to 
the Attic base of the ancients, 
though the proportions are dif- , 
ferent and the lower torus is 
worked with a considerably larger 
projection. The butfreteea are 
often very bold and prominent, and 

arefrequently carried up to the top — '~ ' ' 

of the building with but little diminution, and terminate 
in acutely -pointed pediments which, when raised above 
the parapet, produce in some degree the effect of pinnacles. 
Flying buttresses were first introduced in this style. Pinna- 
cles are bat sparingly used, and only towards the end of the 
style. The roofs appear always to have been high-pitched. 
The ornaments used in this style are by no means so 
various as in either of the others ; occasionally small roses 
or other flowers, and bunches of foliage, are carved at 
intervals in the hollow mouldings, but by far the most 
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common and characteristic is the toothed ornament, which 
is often introduced in great profusion, and the hollows 
entirely filled with it. The foliage is very remarkable for 
boldness of effect, and it is often so much undercut as to be 
connected with the mouldings only by the stalks, and edges 
of the leaves ; there is frequently considerable stiffness in 
the mode in which it is combined, but the effect is almost 
always good : the prevailing leaf is a trefoil. Towards 
the latter part of the style crockets were first introduced. 

The style may be said to begin in the later half of 
Richard the First's reign, about which time St. Hugh 
began his cathedral. During the reign of King John the 
Early English style had obtained the complete mastery ; 
but the reign of Henry III. was the great period of the 
Early English style, which had now obtained perfection. 
That King himself and ?» his brother Richard were great 
builders. The most perfect example of the style is perhaps 
Salisbury Cathedral. Towards the end of the reign we 
have examples, such as the presbytery of Lincoln and the 
chapter-house of Salisbury, of what may be almost called 
the Decorated style, though the mouldings and many of 
the details are pure Early English. This kind of work 
may best be called "Transitional." 

KiCH. I. , 1189—1 199. Wells Cathedral— West front 

Lincoln Cathedral, built by St. 

Hugh, 1192—1200. 
Olee Church, Lincolnshire. 
Oxford, St. Giles' Church. 
Rochester Cathedral — Choir and 

transept. 
Winchester Cath. — Lady- chapel. 

n „ Presbytery. 

St. Alban's Abbey — W«stern part 

of nave. 
Ely Cathedral— Galilee. 



John, 1199—1216. 
Worcester Cathedral — Choir. 

», „ Presbytery. 

Beaulieu, Hants,-^Refectory. 
Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire. 
Hales Owen Abbey, Salop. 

Hen. III., 1216—1272. 
Salisbury CathedraL (The spire 

added a century later.) 
Worcester — Part of cathedral. 



ft 



f. Nave and transepts. 
„ Western part of choir. 

„ Bishop's palace. 
Rochester Cathedral — Parts of 

choir and transepts. 
Lincoln Cathedral — Nave. 

„ St. Mary-le-Wigford Ch. 
Ely Cathedral — Presbytery. 
Ashbourne Church. Derbyshire — 

Choir and transepts. 
Abington Church, Northants. 
Peterborough Cath. — West front. 
Temple Church, London — Choir. 
Durham — Chapel of the Nine 

Altars. 
W«stnrinster Abbey — Choir and 

tran&e{>ts. 
Chetwood, Bucks. — Chancel. 
Skelton Church, Yorkshire. 
Wells Cathedral — Lady-chapel. 
York, St Mary's Abbey. 
Lincoln Cathedral — Presbytery. 
Salisbury — Chapter-house. 
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Echinns (Lat.), the egg and anchor, or egg and tongue 
ornament, very frequently carved on 
the ovolo in classical architecture : 
the term is also applied to the ovolo ^ 
moulding, but in strictness it belongs 
to it only when thus enriched. 

Embrasure (Old Pr. Ehraser = to widen), the crenelles 
or intervals between the merlons of a battlement. 

Embroidery (Pr. Broder) and Tapestry, which although 
not the same, one being the work of the needle the other of 
the loom, were extensively used in the Middle Ages both for 
convenience and for ornament; the existing remains of the 
houses, and even of churches of that period, often appear 
poor and bald for want of the necessary furniture which 
the architect always calculated upon being in its proper 
place. Every doorway had a piece of tapestry or em- 
broidery hanging over it, (as is still the fashion in Italy) ; 
the walls were hung with tapestry; the cushions were 
covered with rich embroidery, both in houses and churches ; 
the back of the high seat in the hall and of the stalls in 
the churches were hung with embroidery or tapestry. 
The carved and painted diaper patterns which we so often 
find are only an imitation of the original tapestry or 
embroidery, of which Ypres was the principal seat of 
manufacture from a period as early as the fourth century, 
or earlier, as according to the local history the Romans 
found it established there. Allowing this to be doubtful, 
it is certain that in the eleventh century Queen Matilda 
and her maidens, or the nuns of Bayeux on her founda- 
tion, were employed in working the embroidery which 
still exists and is now carefully preserved in the museum 
there. Before that time the Anglo-Saxon ladies were 
celebrated for their skill in embroidery or needlework, as 
their husbands were for working in the precious metals, 
long before the custom of carving the stone for the sake of 
ornament was introduced. The Opus Anglicanum, or needle- 



Eabth-table= Orouvd-tdble. 
Elbows, the projections on the 
side of stalls ; also applied by 



joiners to panels or sides of win- 
dows. 
Ele^ Eling (old Engl.) =» Aisle. 
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work, was celebrated and eagerly sought for even at Rome 
and at Byzantium. 

Although not strictly architectural, embroidery was one 
of the customary ornaments of buildings of all descriptions 
throughout the Middle Ages, which in the richness and 
taste of their furniture and decorations far surpassed any 
modem work. 

Entablature (Lat. /w, tabula), the superstructure which 
lies horizontally upon the columns in classic architecture : 
it is divided into architravef the part immediately above 
the column ; frieze, the central space ; and cornice, the 
upper projecting mouldings. Each of the orders has its 
appropriate entablature, of which both the general height 
and the subdivisions are regulated by a scale of propor- 
tion derived from the diameter of the column. [See 
Column and Order.'\ 

Escutcheon or Scutcheon (Pr. JEscusson, dim. of escu 
= Lat. scutum, a shield), (1.) A shield charged with 
armorial bearings. Escutcheons are abundantly used in 
Gothic architecture as ornaments to perpetuate the memory 
of benefactors, or as tokens of the influence of particular 
i'amilies or individuals ; they are frequently carved on the 
bosses of ceilings and at the ends of weather-mouldings, 
particularly in the Perpendicular style, and in the span- 
drels of doorways, panels, &c. The armorial bearings are 
either cut on the stone or painted on the surface, and 
sometimes the shields are perfectly plain ; when found on 
tombs they are charged with the arms of the deceased, and 
often also with those of his family connections. Some- 
limes, instead of armorial bearings, escutcheons have the 



Entail, now obsolete, but ap- 
plied by old writers to delicate 
bculpture or ornamentation. 

Entasis, the swelling in the 
middle of a balustre or shaft of 
a column. 

Enterclose, the passage be- 
tween two rooms in a house. 

Entresol (Fr,), same as Me- 
isaiiine. 

TLB side of an altar. See 
der Altar. 




Episttlium, the Architrave. 

Epitithydes, upper member of 
the cornice of an entablature. 

Escape, term used sometimes 
for the Apophyge. 

EscoiNSON or Scoinson (old 
Fr.), interior edge of the window 
side or jamb. In mediaeval win- 
dows this is often ornamented 
with a shaft carrying an arched 
rib. 
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matnunentB of the crucifixion, or other deviceB carved on 
them 

(2 ) ThiB term ib also applied to the plate on a door, 
&c. from the centre of which the 
handle is suspended and to the 
plate ■which flurrounds the kej 
hole these are made of vanous 
shapes and are sometimes highly 
ornamented the escutcheons of 
door handles are somet mes raised 
in the centre like a boss and some 
of these appear to bo of Decorated 
or Early English date. ^^^ _ ^^^^ 

(3.) The boss in the centre of 
a vaulted ceiling appears occasionally to have been called 
by this name, but perhaps only in consequente ot its 
being frequently in the fifteenth century omamLuted with 
an escutcheon. 

Ezedra or Exhedra (Gr.), (1.) The portico ot the palae 
stra or gymnasium in which disputations of the learned 
■were held among the ancients also in private houses the 
pastas, or vestibule used for conversat on (2 ) The term 
also signifies an apse and a recess or large niche in a wall, 
and is sometiineB applied to a porch or chapel which pro 
ject« from a larger building (3 ) It is also used as 
synonjTnous w tb CatI edra for a throne or seat of any 
kind; for a small pr vate chamber the spu.e within an 
oriel window and the ixrbII cbdpels between the but- 
tresses of a large hurch or cathedral 

ExtradDs (Ft. from Lat. Hxtra, dorgum), the exterior 
curve of an arch, measured on the top of the vousaoitB, 
as opposed to the sofSt or intrados. 



EenuDB (Ft,), aplatform nused 
a few Inches above the floor of 
a chamber, e.g. for a bed, or far 
the dais. 

EcsTYLE. the fifth oilier of 
templea, accurding to Vltruvius, 
who coDBidered it aa the most 
elegant ; haviiig a space equal to 



two diameters and a quarter be- 

EwEBY, an office or place for 

washing, as the Scutellerie, or 
Scullery, waa for the plates and 
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Faldstool (or Folding-stool), a portable Beat made to 
fold up in the maimer of a camp-stool: it was made 
either of metal or wood, and sometimes waa covered with 
rich silk. Formerly, when a bishop was required to 
officiate in any but his own cathedral church where his 
throne was erected, a faldstool waa placed for him in 
the choir, and he fiuquentlr carried one with him in his 
journeys. They are not unfrequently rcpreaented in the 
illuminations of early manuscripts. 

This term is also frequently but eironeouBly applied to 
the Litany-stool, or small low desk at which the Litany is 
enjoined to be sung or said. This is generally placed in 
the middle of the choir, or near the steps of the altar. 

Fan-tracery Vaulting, a kind of vaulting used chiefly 
in late Perpendicular work, in 
which all the ribs that rise from 
the springing of the vault have the 
same curve, and diverge equally in 
every direction, producing an effect 
something like that of the bones of 
a fan. This kind of vaulting ad- 
mits of considerable variety in the 
subordinate parts, but the general 
effect of the leading features is more 
nearly uniform. It is very fre- 
quently used over tombs, chantry 
chapels, and other small erections, and fine examples on 
a larger scale exist at Henry the Seventh's Chapel, St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, &c. 

Fascia, or Facia (Lat. Fades = a face), a broad fillet, 
band, or face, used in Classical architecture, sometimes by 
itself but usually in combination with mouldings. Archi- 
traves are frequently divided into two or three facia), each 
of which projects slightly beyond that which is below it. 

Fenestral (Lat.), a window-blind, or a casement closed 
with paper or clotji instead of glass. Perhaps, also, the 

FAqADB (Ft.), exterior (ace o! I The bee is ftiuDd extstiiig through- 
n building. out the Middle Ages, and aasiuaea 

Fasb ar Vahx, t, veatheroook. | a. variety of Bhapei. 




jFenegtral—Jillet. 
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term was applied to the shutters or lecwes with which 
many, if not most, of the windows in dwelKngs were 
closed during the Middle Ages, instead of glass; these 
shutters were generally plain, and turned on hinges at the 
side, and were fastened by a bolt within, but sometimes 
they were made with panels with deKcate tracery on the 
front, and the panels hung on hinges to open inwards, so 
that when they were turned back the tracery became 
a kind of lattice-work. This term appears to be some- 
times used for the window which is closed with a 
fenestra!. 

Feretory (Lat. Feretrum), a bier, or coffin; tomb, or 
shrine. This term seems more properly to belong to the 
portable shrines in which the relics of saints were carried 
about in processions, but was also applied to the Jixed 
shrines, or tombs in which their bodies were deposited. 

Fillet, or Felet (Fr. Filet, Lat. Filum), a small flat 
face or band used principally between mouldings, to sepa- 






Staaton St. John. 



Stanton, Bucks. 



Brackley. 



rate them from each other in Classical architecture; in 
Gothic architecture it is also employed for the same pur- 
pose, and in the Early English and Decorated styles it is 
frequently worked upon larger mouldings and shafts; in 
these situations it is not always flat, but is sometimes 
cut into two or more narrow faces with sharp edges be- 
tween them. When this appendage is placed upon the 
front of a moulding, as at a, it has been termed the keel of 
the moulding by Professor "Willis, and when attached to 
the sides, as at b, its wings. 



Fkatherinq or Foliation. See 
F&iL 

Femebell or Fumerell. See 
Louvre* 

Fenb&tella., same as Piscina. 



Fereter, a bier; sometimes 
a tomb or shrine. 
Fish. See Vesica. 
Flag, stone used for paving. , 




io5 iFinial — JFfitplate. 

Einial (Lat. Finis = the end) : by old writers this term 
IB frequently applied to a pinnacle, 
but it is now usually confined to the 
bunch of foliage which teimlBateB 
pinnacles, canopies, pediments, &c., 
in Gothic architecture. The intro- "^ 
duetion of finials was contemporary , 
with that of eroekets, to which they U 
bear a close affinity, the leaves of 
which they are composed almost 
always having a resemblance to them ; 
and sometimes they are formed by 
uniting four or more crockets to- 
gether. They were especially used in __^ _ ^_^_^ ^_ 

theDecoratedstyle; theexamplefrom -"•--• 
Walpole St. Andrew, given under Tabernacle, shews the ap- 
plication to a niche in the wall, and that from Crick to a Door- 
way. Spires when perfect are often surmounted with finials. 

Fireplace. Althongh the usual custom in houses was to 
have a brazier in the 
middle of the hall 
and the smoke to 
escape through the 
louvre at the top, in 
the other chambers 

troduced. They are 
not uncommon in 
the Norman keeps 
(though most have 
been altered at some 
subsequent period), 
and down to the 
thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth 
centuries nimierous 

examples may be -i 

found. In the thir- ^'' 

teenth and fourteenth centuries they were usually somewhat 
plainer, the ornamentation being chiefly the carved corbel 
on either side of the projecting hood. ^ the Ferpendiculai 
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style the system of panelling having been introduced, this 
was applied profusely to the ornamentation of the fireplace 
or Chemine. 

Flamboyant (Fr. Fhrnheau = a torch), a term applied 
by the antiquaries of France to the style of architecture 
which was contemporary in that country with the Per- 
pendicnlur of England from the flame like wavings of 
its tracery It ought perhaps to be regarded as i vitiated 
Decorated rather than a distinct style though some of its 

characteristics are peculiar and 

it seldom possesses the punty 

or boldness of earher ages in 

noh works the mtncacT and 

redundancy of the ornament b 

are sometimes truly surpns 

ing One of the most striking 

and universal features is the 

waving arrangement ol the 

tracery of the windows panels 

&c Ihe mouldings are often 

very lU combined, the suits con 

Bisting of large hollows sepa 

rated by disproportionately small 

members of other kinds with 

but a shght admixture d fil 

lets the mouldings either run 

mng into each other without 

any hne of separation or being 

divided only by an arris, which produces a very tame ef- 
fect : there are, however, 

many examples in which 

the mouldings are bold 

and good, but they are 

the exceptions, not the 

rule. The centre or prin- 
cipal moulding in mul- 

liuna of windows, &c., 

and in ribs of vaulting, 

is often made to pro- 
ject very prominently, 

BO as to produce an appearance of weakness. In jambs. 
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pillars Ac the mouldings have frequently bases and 
no capitals and these are often arranged at different 
levels to the d fEerent members like those of the Per- 
pend cular stjle The p liars sometimes consist of good 
mouldings but they are often circular either perfectly 
plam or with a few only of the more prominent mould 
ingS of the arches continued down them and in. eitlier 
of these cases the mouldings of the uroi ea which abut 
against the pillars die into them without any kind of 
impost or capital this arrangement is very common 
m F]amboyint work and although occasioajllj t) be 
found in buildings of earlier date it mav be considered 
eharaeteriBtie of the stjle It is by no m ans uocomraon 
for mouldings that meet each other instead of one or 
both ot them stoppmg, to interpenetrate and both to run 
on and terminate in some more prominent member The 
arches an, usually two centred but sometimes the B 
circle 18 emplojed and late in the style the 
and occasionally in 
small openings the 
ogee sometimes also 
a flat head with the 
angles rounded off is 
used over doors and 
windows Ihe cano 
pies m this style are 
stnkmg from their 
size and shapes in 
the earlier styles they 
are either s mple In 
angles or ogeis hut 
in Flamboyant work 
they are somettmei 
made of other an 1 
lar more complicated 
forms The foliage 
used for ennehments 
18 generally well carv 
ed but ita effect is 
seldom so good aa that 
of the Decorated, from its minuteneBS and intricacy. 
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Flower, Four-leaved, a very 
favourite ornament in the I>eco- 
rated and Perpendicular Btyles. 

nuting:«,or Flutes (Lot. Fltw) 
the hollows or channels cut per 
pendicularly 



Doric th j ar 
twenty in iiumh r 
and are SLpiratHl 
by a sharp ed^o 
or arris va the 
Ionic, Cor nthian 
number ii 




tiraoa, except 

in the Doric 
order, partly filled with 
a round convex moulding 
or bead, when they are 
said to be cabled ; this 
does not in general extend 
higher than ore-third of 
the shaft. Occasionally 
channelings, in some de- 
gree resembling flutes, are 
out in Norman pillars, 
a remarkable instance of 
which occurs in the crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedial, 
Precisely the same kind of 
ornament oecurs Ircquently in Germany, as in the crypt 
of Eoda Rolduc, near A ix-la- Chapel le, which might be 
a copy from CanterbuTy, and it occurs in many buildings 
of the twelfth century in other parts o£ tiiub •in'f^Tivsi&H 
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The flutingH are sometimes carried diagonally across tlie 
columns, ae in the pillars in Durham, Waltham, &a., and 
later in the style thia ornamentation became developed 
into a rich cable-ornament. 

Foils {Lat. Folium ^ a leaf). The feathering or folia- 
tion conBists of the cu«p«, which are the projecting portions, 
and the /oi7», which are technically the apacea between the 
CUBpB. Most UBUally the ourveB of the featherings spring 
team some one of the mouldings of aji arch, &c,, but 
there arc numerous instances, especially in the Early 
English Btyle, in which the whole suit of mouldiuge 
follows the same form ; the arch is then said to he foiled. 
Feathering was first introduced towards the close of the 
early Btyle, and continued universally prevalent until the 
revival of Classic architecture. The varieties of foliation 




are very numerous. Sometimes the upper 
are usually either three or five foils) 
is an ogee, sometimea round, specimens 
of which are given. "When a trefoil, 
quatrefoil or etnquefoil are spoken of, 
it generally means an opening pierced 
with three, four, or five foils respec- 
tively. These are not only very fre- 

Flubh, used bj boildara to I riohed work dur 

signiry tnnt the eurboes sre ou and fifUentb < 

the Bame plaice, Uutbic would b< 

Florid Style, a term used b; Oothio. 

some writers for tbe highly eii- ' 





^ ~^ mentation, 

B.fcri.fwn«d. panelling.&c., 
and is sometimes called a 
quartar. The cinquefotl 
rarely used in French 
Gothic. [Forfurther 
illustrations, see 
under Band, Ou>p, 
Clear story, Doorway . 
Font (Lat. Font 
= a apring), the 
Tessel which con- 
tains the conse- 
crated water to be 
used in haptism. 
Aacient fonts were 
always largecQough 
to allow of the im- 
mersion of infants, 
the hollow haain 
usually being about 
a foot or rather 
more in depth, and 
from one and a half 
to two feet in dia- 
meter. There are 
a few fonts of Nor- 
man date made of 
lead, but with ihese 
exceptions the com- 
mon material for 
them is stone lined 
with lead, having 
a hole in the bottom 



found in several places a 



Vlir"' CoOap CluptU C«>b 
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of the basin through which the water can be allowed 
to escape. By a constitution of Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (a..d. 1236), fonts were required to be covered 
and locked ; at that period the covers are likely, in 
general, to have been little more than flat moveable lids, 
but they were afterwards often highly ornamented, and 
were sometimes carried up to a very considerable height in 
the form of spires, and enriched with a variety of little 
buttresses, pinnacles, and other decorations. The forms 
of fonts varied considerably in different ages, and in 
the same age in different districts ; in many instances, 
when the fonts in neighbouring churches are of the same 
date, there is such close resemblance between them as 
to lead to the conviction that they are all the work of 
the same hand. 

Freemason. The term Preemason appears formerly to 
have signified no more than the present name of mason, 
a stone-cutter who worked with a chisel, as distinguished 
from one who could only dress stone with an axe or ham- 
mer, and build walls, in which sense it is still used in 
some parts of the kingdom : it is not improbably a con- 
traction of Freestone-mason. During the Middle Ages 
the craftsmen of almost every trade formed themselves 
into societies or guilds, and prescribed rules for their 
governance which were recognised by the higher powers, 
who also sometimes conferred particular privileges upon 
them. The masons in some parts of Europe were early 
united in an association of this kind, for they are found 
to have been established as a free guild or corporation in 
Lombardy in the tenth century ; but whether this society 
was descended from the Dionysiasts of antiquity, or ori- 
ginated in a later age, has not been ascertained : in Nor- 

FoOTiNG of a wall, projecting 
course of stones at base for giving 
stability. 

Foot- PACE, the raised part of 
a ball for the dais, or in a church 
for the altar. 

FooTSTALL, English word for 
pedestal 

FoREYN, a drain or cesspool 

Forma (Lat.), channel for 
water, aqueduct. 



FoRMPiECES or Framepieces, 
pieces of stone which form the 
tracery of the window. 

Fosse (Lat), the artificial 
trench or ditch round castles. It 
was, with the mound, the chief de- 
fence in the British camps on the 
hill-tops. In medieval times the 
fosse round the outer wall was 
usually filled with water. 
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mandy tbey appear to have become associated in 1145. 
When, as in the Middle Ages, architects, as distinct prac- 
titioners, were scarcely known, and but little more than 
the general forms and arrangement of a building were 
prescribed by those who superintended its erection, much 
of its beau^ must have depended on the skill of the 
workmen to whose control the subordinate parts were 
entrusted ; the masons therefore must have had the power 
of largely influencing the appearance of the structures on 
which they were employed : hence it might be expected, 
that at a time when the greatest architectural splendour 
was sought for in ecclesiastical edifices, the artificers on 
whom so much depended should have been especially 
patronized by the dignitaries and friends of the Church, 
and this is found to have been the case ; some Popes are 
recorded to have issued bulls conferring especial privi- 
leges upon them. Although the guilds of most other 
trades have been abrogated, the society of Freemasons 
has preserved its existence, in name at least, to the pre- 
sent day, and in modem times has been spread over the 
greater part of the civilized portion of the world ; but it 
has no connection with the practice of the art from which 
its name is derived, and its laws are recognised only by 
its own members. 

Freestone, building stone which may be cut into blocks 
and worked with a chisel. The term is applied to stone 
of very different qualities in different districts, but always 
to such as may be worked with freedom in comparison 
with others of the neighbourhood. 

Fret (Lat. Fretum = SL strait), an ornament used in 
classical architecture, -=_ 



formed by smaU fillets jp ^ P ^ i^ |^ £ 
intersecting each other J gj| !lj]llj|f^ BBS 

at right angles ; the va- 

rieties are very numerous. 

Frieze, or Frize, the middle division of an entablature, 



Fresco (Ital.), a mode of paint- 
ing in colours on stucco or plaster 
while it is fresh, and so wet, by 
which the colour is absorbed. 



Friary (Pr. Frire, Lat. Frater), 
the community, or the building for 
the community, of certain orders 
of religious men. See MoruMtery. 
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■which lies between the architrave and the cornice. In 
the Tuscan order it is always plain : in the Doric it haa 
Blight projections at intervals, on which are cut three 
angular flutes, called triglyphs ; the intervale between 
these are called metopes, and are frequently enriched 
with sculpture ; in the Ionic it is occafiionally enriched 
with sculpture, and is sometimes made to swell out JU 
the middle, when it is said to be cushioned or pulvi- 
nated : in the Corinthian and Composite it is orniimented 
in a variety of ways, but usually either with figures or 



Frithitool, or Freedstool, literally ' the seat of peace,' 
A seat or chair placed near the altar in some churches, 
the last and most sacred refuge for those who claimed the 
privilege of sanctuary within them, and for the violation 
of which the severest punishment was decreed. They were 
frequently, if not always, of sto e accord* ng to Speln an 
that at Beverley had this inscnpt on Hsec sedes lap dea 
Jreeditoll dieitur i.e. pacia cathedra ad quam reus fugi 
endo perveniens omnirao- 
dam habet aecuritatetn." 
Frithstools still exist in the 
church at Hexham, and 
Beverley Minster, both in 
the north aisle of the chan- 
cel : the former of these 
has the seat hollowed out 
in a semicircular form, and 
is slightly ornamented with 
patterns of Norman cha- 
racter; that at Beverley is 
very rude and plain. 
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Btnokt). See Loacre. 

FcKRiBOB-short piscea attached 
to the feet of the mfters of a root 
for oanrying the eaves beyond the 
line of the wail. 

FosT, (I) of a column^shafl; 
(2) of a houee, the ridge of the 
J — I rooF, (Devanahire exproasien). 
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Gftble. This term was fonnerly aometiinee applied to 
the entire end wall of a building, the top of which con- 
fonnB to the alope of the roof which abuta against it, but 
is now applied only to the upper part of such a wall, 
above the level of the eaves. In reference to the former 
sense, the large end window of a building, such as the 
east window of a church, was not unfrequently called 
a gable-window. The term is not used in classicid archi- 
tecture, as the ends of toofs, when made in this way, are 
formed into pedimenU. Their proportions are regulated 
by the slope of the roof, and vary considerably ; in the 
Korman style, the aogle of the 
apex is seldommnch more acute 
than a right angle ; in the Early 
English they are usually about 
equilateral tiiungles ; in the 
Decorated and Perpendicular 
they have sometimes about the 
same proportions, but are often 
mnuh lower. Norman gables 
appear to have been usually 
fiaiabed with a plain flat cop- 
ing up the sides and an orna- 
ment on the top, which on 
churches was a cross ; Early 
English gables also, on plain 
buildings, have often flat cop- 
ings, but in rich works they 
are moulded, and have some- 
times an additional set of 
mouldings below them. In ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ H.rroarh « bm. 
the Perpendicular style, and 

Bubsequenlly, gables sometimes have a series of steps up 
the sides. 

Oalilee: a porch or chapel at the entrance of a church; 
the term also appears sometimes to be applied to the nave, 
or at least to the western portion of it, and in some 
charchea there are indications of the west end of the nave 
having been parted off from the rest, either by a step in 

Oablets, onall omainental gablsa or cssopies formed orer but- 
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the floor, a division in the architecture, or some other line 
of demarcation: it was considered to he somewhat less 
sacred than the other portions of the huilding. The 
galilee at Lincoln Cathedral is a porch on the west side 
of the south transept : at Ely Cathedral it is a porch at 
the west end of the nave : at Durham it is a large chapel 
at the west end of the nave, which was built for the use 
of the women, who were not allowed to advance further 
into the church than the second pillar of the nave, and 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ; it was also used as 
the Bishop's consifitory court : St. Stephen's Chapel at 
Westminster formerly had a galilee, forming a kind of 
vestibule or ante-chapel, at the west end. 

CktUery. (1.) An apartment of great length in propor- 
tion to its width, either used as a passage, or serving as 
a place of resort for dancing or other amusements ; a gal- 
lery of this kind was always to be found in large houses 
built during the reign of (iueen Elizabeth, and very fre- 
quently in those of earlier date : it was often in the upper 
story. (2.) Also a raised floor or stage erected within an 
apartment, either for the purpose of affording additional 
room, or of accommodating musicians and spectators, fre- 
quently called a loft; a gallery of this kind was com- 
monly formed at the lower end of the great hall in the 
mansions of our forefathers, and called the Mtnstreh* Gal- 
lery. (3.) Ancient galleries in the sense of lofts are not 
unfrequently to be met with in churches; over the en- 
trances of chancels they were formerly most abundant; 
in this situation they are constructed of wood, and are 
called Rood-lofts^ from their having supported the large 
cross or rood which, previous to the Reformation, was 
always set up over the entrance of the chancel. (4.) In 
^ other situations the existing examples are generally of 
stone, and vaulted beneath : they are to be found of Nor- 
man date at the end of the north transept of Winchester 
Cathedral, but much more common abroad. Several in- 
stances occur of a western gallery of the fifteenth century 
in small churches. In many parts of France a western 
gallery of stone forms part of the original pi em and con- 
struction of a church: this is still more frequently the 
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case in Germany. The triforiiim gallery over the Eusles 
IB aUo there ueually constructed so as to be osed for ser- 
vice, and is in many places still communly ao used. Such 
galleries as parts of the original construction are not con- 




fined to any one period; they were perhaps more common 
in work of the twelfth century, but they are used at all 
periods. There is a very good example of this, and very 
conveniently arranged, at Prankfort. 

(5.) Most of the screens between the nave and choir 
in the cathedrals in this country are surmounted by gal- 
leries, in which the organs are placed. (6.) A triforium 
or paosage-way in the thickness of a wall, and a passage- 
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way Hupported on corbels or other projections from tha 
faoe of a wall, are sometimes called galleries. (7.) Pro- 
jections occur also from the triforium, such as the Min- 
strels' Gallery in the nave of Exeter Cathedral, though 
their date is not very definitely ascertained. The modem 
. style of wooden galleries in churches, cutting off the 
arches of the nave, was introduced subsequently to the 
Kcdbrmation, and appears to hare originated with the 
Puritans ; they were frequently called Scaffolds. 

Oai^yle, or Gurgoyle, a projecting spout used in 
Gothic archit«cture to throw the water from the gutter 
of a building off the 
wall. Sometimes they 
are perfectly plain, but 
are oftener carved into 
figures or animals, which ; 
are frequently gri 
tesque ; these are very I 
commonly represented I 
with open mouths, from ^ 
which the water issues, 
but in many cases it is 
conveyed through a 
leaden spout, eitlier 

above or below the *'"'°" <;''"'•• ""f*!. '>■'"* 

stone figure. Gargoyles appear to have been first intro- 
duced with the Early English style, during the preva- 
lence of which they were usually made with a very con- 
eiderable projection: subsequently they were often much 
less prominent. Their most usual situation is in the 
cornice, but they aie sometimes, especially in Early Eng- 
lish and Decorated buildings, placed on the fronts of 
the buttresses. 

Oarretillff, small splinters of stone, inserted in the 
joints of coarse masonry ; they are stuck in after the work 
is built. Flint walls are very trequently garreted. 

GauboiSOH. See illustrations | 
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Gateway. The gatehouBea or gateways of the Middle 
Ages ate often largo and imposing structures, they were 
erected over the prin- 
cipal entrances of the 
precincts of religious 
establishments, col- 
leges, &c., and some- 
times also of the courts 
of housee, as well as 
castles and other for- 
tifications. In mill 
tary edifices the en 
trance usually consists 
of a single archway, 
large enough to ad 
mit carriages, with a 
strong door, and port 
cvUii at each end, 
and a vaulted ceiling 
pierced with hole-- j 
through which mis ' 
siles can be cast upon I 
an enemy; the sides 
of the gateway are 
generally flanked with 
largeprojociing towers ' 
pierced with loop, 
holes, and the uppei 
part terminates with 
a series of maekicola- ■ 
tiotu and battlement- 
ed parapet. In civil 
edifices there is much k—^- miu^. ouon 

greater diversity in the forms and architectural arrange- 
ments of gatehouses : sometimes they resemble plain square 
towers of rather low proportions, with a single turret con- 
taining a staircase, or with a turret at each of the front 
angles, and occasionally at all the four angles ; but in this 
case those on the front are generally the lai^est and the 
most ornamental ; sometimes they are extended to a con- 
siderable breadth, as at Battle Abbey, Sussex, and the 
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College, Maidstone, Kent; and sometimes they are plain 
buildings without any particular architectural character. 
The entrance most commonly consists of a large archway 
for horses and carriages, and a smaller one by the side 
of it for foot passengers, with strong doors at one or 
both ends. The ceiling is commonly vaulted, and some- 
times pierced with holes like those of military works. 
"When the building is of sufficient height to allow of it, 
there is generally a room over the archway, with one or 
more large windows (not unfrequently an oriel window) 
next the front. The gateways of religious establishments 
had frequently a chapel attached to them. Examples of 
ancient gateways are to be met with in most of our cathe- 
dral towns, bounding the close or cathedral precincts ; at 
Oxford and Cambridge, as entrances to the colleges ; among 
the ruins of many of our abbeys and castles, and at nume- 
rous ancient houses, as at Canterbury, (especially that 
of St.|Augustine*s Abbey). The city gateways are also 
not to be passed over. In many towns traces, if not in 
actual buildings at least in name, can be found of the gate, 
e.g. Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, &c. in London, and in others, 
Northgate, Southgate, iSttlegate, &c. 

Girder, a main beam which sustains the joists of a floor 
when the distance between the walls renders it necessary 
to give them additional support. 

Glazing. During the Middle Ages the use of coloured 
glass in windows was almost universal. (See Stained 
Glass.) The use of Quarries, i.e. diamond-shaped pieces 
of glass, with a pattern of a flower or some device lightly 
burnt upon it, were common at the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and during the fifteenth. It is not 
till very late work that we find any geometrical patterns 
produced by the mere arrangement of the lead work round 
plain glass. 

Gothic Architeeture. This term was originally applied 
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Genouilleres. See illustra- 
tions to Brass. 

Genten. a word used by Wil- 
liam of Worcester for the cusps 
of a doorway. 



Geometrical Tracebt. See 
Tracery. 
Getee (Fr.) See Jettie, 
GiMMEB and Gemell. An- 
cient name for Chymol or Hinge. 
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to the medieeval styles at the time of the Renaissance of 
the Pagan orders : some say it was first given by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, but it is now believed to be older than his 
time. In any case it was given as a term of reproach 
and contempt at a time when it was also the fashion to 
write Latin, and to expect it to become the universal 
language. But the different nations of modem Europe 
have retained their respective languages in spite of the 
efforts of the pedants of the sixteenth century, and 
have now generally returned to their national styles of 
architecture also. The one seems to follow naturally 
from the other : if the Roman language could neither be 
preserved everywhere, nor effectually revived, so also the 
permanent establishment of the Roman architecture was 
not to be expected. The marvel is that modern Europe 
submitted so long to its trammels. 

Oroin. The angle formed by an intersection of vaults. 
Most of the vaulted ceilings of the buildings of the Middle 
Ages are groined, and therefore called Groined Ceilings, 
During the early part of the Norman style the groins 
were left perfectly plain, but afterwards they were in- 
variably covered with ribs. 

Grotesque, a name given to the light and fanciful 
ornaments used by the ancients in the decoration of the 
walls and some of the subordinate parts of their build- 
ings : so called from their having been long buried : the 
Italians call any subterranean apartment by the name of 
Grotto. This kind of ornament is also called Arabesque, 
and the Spanish writers call it Pluteresque. A very simi- 
lar kind of decoration is found in Arabian architecture; 
it was also used extensively about the period of the Re- 



GiRDBR. The main beam sup- 
portiDg the joists of the floor. 

Glyphs. The perpendicular 
(lutings or channels under the 
Doric frieze. 

QtOULy or GuLA. An Italian 
name for the Cyma, 

Grano£, a farming establish- 
ment, especially such as belonged 
to a monastery. Many bams exist 



dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Gravestone. See TomhstoM. 

Grecian Architecture. See 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian Or- 
ders : also Column. 

Grees — steps, or a staircase. 

Grille. Literally a grating of 
iron, but applied to open iron- 
work generally. 
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naissance. This name is also applied to the ornaments 
commonly used in grottoes in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuriesy made to resemhle moss or stalactites, or 
the dripping of water. 

Ground-table-stones, the projecting course of stones in 
a wall, immediately above the surface of the ground; now 
called the plinth. 

G-uilloche, an ornament used in classical architecture, 
formed by two or more 
intertwining bands. The 
term is adopted from the 
French. 

Guttse, small ornaments resembling drops, used in the 
Doric entablature on the under side 
of the mutules of the cornice, and be- 
neath the taenia of the architrave, under 
the triglyphs. 

Hall. The chief apartment in a medieval house, a 
monastery, or a college, where meals were had. In the 
large medieval houses it also served for other purposes. 
Justice was administered there, entertainments given, and 
at night oftentimes the floor was strewed with rushes, 
and many of the servants slept there. [See Domestic 
Architecture, Fireplace^ Sfc,'] 

Halpace, or Halfpace (probably Fr. Haute-pace), a raised 
floor in a bay-window, before a fireplace, or in similar 
situations ; the floors in such places are often a step higher 
than the rest in old English houses : the dais in a hall : 
also a raised stage or platform, emd a l£inding in a flight 
of stairs. [See Footpace and Dais,"] 

Hammer-beam, a beam very frequently used in the 
principals of Gothic roofs to strengthen the framing and 



Grout. Thin semi-liquid mor- 
tar poui'ed into the internal joints 
of masonry or rubble-work. 

GuRGOYLE. See Gargoyle. 

Gynecjeum. That part of a 
Greek house appropriated to the 
women. 

Habitacle, an old word for a 



dwelling, but applied also to a 
niche for a statue. 

Hagioscope (Gr.), name given 
by ecclesiologists to Squint, q.v. 

Half -timber Houses, vide 
Timber Houses, 

Hallyngs, the hangings of a 
hall. 
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to diminish the lateral preBsure that falls upon the wbIIb. 
Each principal haa two hammer-beamB, which occupy the 
situation of a tie-beam, and in 
some degree serve the same pur- 
pose, but they do not extend 
across the whole width of the roof, 
as a, a. The ends of hammer-beams 
are often ornamented with heads, 
shields, or foliage, and sometimes 
with figures ; those of the roof of 
"Westminster Hall are carved with 
large angels holding shields ; some- 
times there are pendants under 
them, as at the hall of Eltham 
Palace. 

Herring-bone Work, masonry in which the stones are 
' laid aslant instead of 
being bedded flat; 
it is very commonly 
found in rough wall- 
ing, and occasionally, 
in the Norman style, 
in ashlar work. It \ 
is more frequent in 
the early Korman 1 
than any other style, <; 
but it is not to be n 
lied upon as evidence 
of the date of a build- 
ing, though it is frequently of the eleventh century. It 
is sometimes found introduced in the walls in bands, 
apparently for ornament, but it has often been mani- 



HAKD-iHotl ^ Andiron. 
Uahsk, or SAtrijCR of an arch ; 
tbat part between the vertex end 




Hatch . orHATOHKo Ork ameit 
See Moulding. 

UaubebH. See illuatntUonB t 
Brau. 

which the longest dimeneion is i 



Hblk= Aisle, mil, ' U> cover • 
Hbui and Heuckb: used to 

^gaUy the caulicoli, from their 

snail-like Bbap«. 
Heltino, (1) a ooTBriog, (2) 

used qorruptly for Aisle. 




Tlie interior, or backing, of 
irregular herring-bone work, 



called from its reaemblance 
harrow. 
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fertly adopted for convenience, in order to enable ttie 
workmen to level off the work at each conrBe, 
could not well be 
done in any other ; 
way with stenea of 
irregular abapea and 
sizes ; in herring- 
bone work, by vary- ^ 
ing the inclination 
of the stonea, it ia 
easy to preserve a level. 
Roman walls, is often o 
formed in this way. 

Hene, (1.) a portcullis 
to a framework termed herein, fashioned like 
whereon lighted candles 
distinguished persona. The entrance gateways of many 
castles were defended by two portcullises, as at Warwick 
Castle, where one of them is at this time lowered every 
night, for greater aecnrity. (2.) Alao a frame set over tht 
coffin of a person deceased, and covered with a pull; it 
was usually of light woodwork, and appears in many 
instances to have been part of the furniture of the church, 
to be used when occasion required. There is a brass 
frame of a aimilar kind 
over the effigy of Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, in the 
Beauohamp Chapel at 
Warwick, which is called 
a herte in the contract . 
for the tomb ; there is ah 
tomb in 

Hinge, the joints on which doors, gates, &c., turn. 
During the Middle Ages, even at an early period, they 
were frequently made very conapicuous, and were oma- 
meated with scrolls : several of the illuminations of C»d- 
mon's metrical Paraphrase of Scripture History, which 
ia considered to have been written aoon after the year 

; used b7 Lelud 
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1000, exhibits doore with omameutal hinges, and another 
is represented in an illn- 
mination in a Pontifical at 
Bouen, written at a rather 
earlier period. 

Ho existing hinges of \' 
earlier date than the Nor- 
man style can be referred ] 
to, and they are not often '. 
met with so old; at this ■, 
period they have not in ge- 
neral much scrollwork at- , 
tached to them, and tlie 
turns are often very stiff; 
the principal hranches at the head of the binge frequently 
represent the letter C, 

Tn the Early English style, the hinges were often orna- 
mented with most elaborate scrollwork, nearly covering 
the door, and this was sometimes further enriched with 
leaves, and occasionally with animals' heads ; the nails 
also were made ornamental, and the main hands were 
stamped with various minute patterns; at other times 
they were devoid of 
all ornament, or bad 
the ends terminating 
in simple curls, with 
a few small branches. 
on each side of the 

In the Decorated 
Blyle they continued 
t« be occasionally used 
of the same elaborate 
kind, with little if any 
variation, except occasionally in the character of the leaves 
on the scrolls ; but were not so common as in the Early 
English, the increased use of wood panellings and tracery 
having in great measure superseded such kind of deco- 
rations. In the Perpendicular style they are rarely orna- 
mented, except on plain doors, and then have usually 
only a fleur-de-lis or some similar decoration, at the ends 
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of the strap, Throughout all these styles plain hingeB 
are to be found. [See example from TJffingtoD under 
Door.'] 

Hip. The external angle fonned by the meeting of 
the eloping sides of a roof, which 
have their wall-plates mnning ii 
different directions; thus, when 
a roof has the end sloped back, 
instead of finishing with a ga' ' 
the pieces of timber in these 
pies are called hip-rafters, and ■■ 
the tiles with which ihey are 
covered are called hip-tiles. The 
internal angles formed by the 
meeting of the sides are termed 
the valleye, whether the latter be horizontal or slopii^, 
and the piece of limber that rapports a sloping valley is 
termed the Valley Raft&r. 

Hip-knob: a pinnacle, finial, or 
other similar ornament, placed on 
the top of the hips of a roof, or 
on the point of a gable. On ecclesi- 
astical edifices, previous to the lie- 
formation, crosses were usually fixed 
in these situations, but on other build- 
ings ornaments of various kinds were 
used ; when applied to gables with 
barge-hoards, the lower part of the 
kip-knob frequently terminated in a 
pendant 

Tbe Holy-water Stone, or Stock, 

was the stone basin for holding the holy water placed 
near the entrances of churches, so that each person as he 
came in might be sprinkled with it. [See Stovp.'] 




Hollow. See Cavtftc. 
HooD-HonLDimi. Name g 
to tlie Label-moulding. See S 



I HosTHiE,HOB»BLHre(Fr. Beld' 
lerii), an inu or house of ealsr- 
tainmsnt for traTsllere. 8«e /hi- 
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Hour-glass Stand. A bracket or irame of iron for 
receiving the hour-glass, which 
was often placed near the pul- 
pit, subsequent to the Eeforma- 
tion, and especially during the 
Commonwealth. Specimens are 
not unfrequently met with in 
coimtry churches, as at Wol- 
vercot and Beckley, Oxford- 
shire, and Leigh Church, Kent. 
They arc common in some dis- 
tricts, but rare in others. 

Honrdy Hoard, Hoarding, 

boarding used for protection : it 
is a term in common use in Lon- 
don for the boarding round a 
scaffolding to keep off the people 
from the workmen. It is also a term in military archi- 
tecture for the wooden gallery, protected by boarding in 
front, which was thrown out from the surface of the wall 
in time of war, to enable the defenders to protect the foot 
of the wall. 

Image, this term was formerly applied to paintings as 
well as statues ; and a sculptor, and sometimes also a 
painter, was called an Imageour. Both sculpture and 
painting were extensively employed in the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, especially in churches ; and although 
much was destroyed and more injured in this country 
at the Reformation, a considerable quantity still remains. 
Examples of sculpture are too numerous to require to 




Leigh Church, Kent. 



Housing, a tabernacle or niche 
for a statue. 

Hovel, sometimes used in the 
sense of tabernacles for images. 

Hutch, a chest or locker in 
which sacred utensils were kept. 

Htpaethral (Gr.), a name 
given to temples having part of 
the cells open to tbe sky. 

Hypocaust, tbe heating flues, 
kc., beneath the floors of the bath- 



chambers in Roman house", 

Hypertherum (Gr.)« project- 
ing cornice forming upper part 
of the dressings of a door, above 
the architrave. 

Hypogeum, any subterranean 
construction. 

Hypotrachelium, the neck or 
frieze of the capital in some classi* 
cal columns. 
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be pointed out. The image of the Virgia and Child (as at 

King's Sutton) was 
the most frequent, 
though of courBe the 
greater number have 
been destrojed An- 
cient paintings exist 
in Tanous churchte, 
hut mo4 of them 
aro in a mutilated 
condition Ihe ata. 
tuee m the meides 
of buildings were 
very often, if not 
usually, painted to 
imitat* lite, the cos 
tume being painted 
and gilded very 
brightly. 

Impost (Lat. Im- 
po»itus). file hori- 
zontal mouldings or 
capitals on ths top of 
a pilaster, pillar, or j 
classical architLCture 
sometimes the en 
tablature oi an 
order ser^eB lor the 
impost of an arch 
In Middle Age 
architecture im 
posts vary aeco d 
ing to the stile 
OD pillars and the 
small shafts in the 
jambs of dooittoy 
windows, &c they 
are usually com 
plete capitals and 
will therefore be 
found described 
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under that head. When shafts are used in the jamhs of 
archways, it is very usual in the Norman style for the 
abacus of the capitals to be continued through the whole 
suite of mouldings, and it is sometimes carried along the 
walls as a string; this arrangement also is occasionally 
used in the Early English. In the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular styles it is not common to find any impost- 
mouldings in the jambs of archways, except the capitals 
of the small shafts. 

Incised or Engraved Slabs : stone or alabaster slabs, 
with figures engraved on them, used as sepulchral me- 
morials. It would be difficult to attribute confidently the 
priority of date to the use of these memorials, or to that 
of sepulchral brasses, and it is most probable that both 
were generally introduced about the same period, the 
middle of the thirteenth century, that both were the 
works of the same artificers, and used indifferently as 
suited the taste or fortune of individuals ; the sepulchral 
brass being, as it would appear, the more costly, as well 
as more durable memorial. In England, incised slabs do 
not appear ever to have existed in great number, the pre- 
valent fashion being to use the brass, shaped to the form 
of the figure, and imbedded in a cavity in the slab, 
whereby the cost of the tomb was much less than that of 
the French or Flemish brasses, which usually were formed 
of large sheets of metal, covering the entire surface of 
the slab. 

Inn, or Hostel. These terms were formerly employed 
as synonymous with any house used as a lodging-house, 
and not confined to taverns as at present. For instance, 
the inns or halls which were so numerous in Oxford and 
Cambridge, before the erection of colleges, were merely 
lodging-houses for the scholars, subject to certain regu- 
lations; the inns of court in London were of a similar 
character for the use of the law-students. There are yet 
remaining in some old towns, buildings of considerable 
antiquity originally built for public inns, and some of 



Impluvium. See Atrium, 
Incebtum opus (Vitruvius), a 
term for masonry used by the 



Romans, similar to our " random 
or rubble- work." 
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them are stjll used for that purpose, though for the most 
part they have been conBiderably altered, aa at Roches- 
ter, Salisbury, GlBstonbary.Bherbonio, Ualiii^bary,FotheT- 
inghay, Ludlov, Grantham, York, 

Intercolniiimatioii, the clear space betweea two co- 
lumns; it varies considerably in width, and from its 
proportions the porticoes of the ancients are divided into 
the following orders : pyenottyle, in which the inter- 
columniation is equal to one diameter and a half of the 
shaft of the column; iy»tyU, in which the intcrcolumni- 
ation ia equal to two diameters ; eustyle, two and a quar- 
ter diameters ; diastyle, three diameters ; arisoityU, four 
diameters. 

Ironwork. Of the ironwork of the Middle Ages, con- 
nected with architecture, we have not 
very numerous specimens remaining 
in this country, although sufQcient to 
shew the care that was bestowed upon 
it: someof the earliest acd most orna- 
mental kind is exhibited in the liingCB 
a'ld scrollwork on doors, illustrations 
of which will be found described under 
Singe and Scroll. In the making of 
these, considerable skill aa well us 
elegance is displayed, and the junc- 
tions of the subordinate branches of 
the patterns with the larger stems are 
formed with the greatest neatness and 
precistun ; the minute ornaments abo 
which are frequently introduced on 
them, such as animals' heads, leaves, 
flowers, &e., are often finished with „, 
more eare and accuracy than might be 
expected in such materials ; the h^ads of the naih (vide 
Nail-head) arc made in a great variety of different forms, 

InsBBtOM OPOB (VitruTius), I to the central space beneaUi tb« 

Tier bonded masonry. tower in a oruci&mi church. 

SOLA, lued bj helaad for Intbados, tbe soffit or unda 

aiBle. ■urfacfl of on arch, u oppowd U 

IsTBaarrrnnt, a name applied I txtradm. 
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some projecting like a spike, others fiat. The Sandles 
and Knochri on doors are also made ornamental. The 
former, especially when of simple character, are usually in 
the shape of rings with a spindie going through the centre 
of a circular escutcheon, but sometimes they are of other 
forms. Those of Early English and Decorated date are 
almost always rings, and they have seldom any ornament 
about them heyond occasionally a few spiral 'lines arising 
irom their being made of a square bar of iron twisted, and 



sometimes a small flower or animal' 
of the end of the spindle to keep them 
when not made in the form of riaga, the 
handles are ornamented in various ways, 
frequently with minute patterns of tra- 
cery. The Eseutckeom are occasionally 
made with a projecting boss or umbo in 
the centre, and sometimes have a few 
branches of foliage under them, but they 
are more usually ornamented with minute 
tracery, or with holes pierced through 
them in various patterns. Sometimes the 1 
whole escutcheon is cut into leaves : the 
end of the spindle is not unfrequently 
formed into a head. Besides these handles, 
form of a bow are also 
used ; they are fre- 
quently, if not usually, 
made angular, and are 
placed upright on the 
doors ; sometimes they 
are fixed, but are oftener 
made ia turn in a small 
eye or staple at each 
end. The pendent han- 
dles are in general suf- 
ficiently ponderous to 
serve for knockers, and 
they were evidently often 
intended to be used as 
Bach, for there is a bi^- 
headed nail fixed in tho 



each side 
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door for them to strike upon : but soinetimes the knocker 
is distinct from the handle, and is made equally, if not 
more ornamental. In the sixteenth and seventeeiith cen- 
turies, Knockers partake very much of the form of a 
hammer ; are frequently fixed on an ornamental escutcheon, 
and usually strike upon a large-headed nail. Lochs^ espe- 
cially when placed on the outside of doors, are very com- 
monly ornamented with patterns of tracery, and studs 
formed by the heads of nails, and sometimes also with 
small mouldings ; when placed on the inside of the doors 
there are frequently enriched escutcheons over the key- 
holes, which are often in the form of shields. 

Throughout the period in which Gothic architecture 
flourished, the appearance of the ironwork that was ex- 
posed to view seems to have been duly regarded, and in 
enriched buildings usually to have been made proportion- 
ably ornamental : the heads of the stancheons in windows, 
and in the openings of screens, are often enriched with 
flowers or other decorations. Monuments are not unfre- 






Byworth CliaTch, Bedfordshin. 



Crick Cliaroh, NorthuiU. Eyworth Chareh, Bedfordddrr 



quently surrounded with iron railings, in the details of 
which the characteristics of the style of architecture 
which prevailed at the period of their erection are to be 
detected. Several ancient doors of iron also remain, con- 
sisting of small flat bars crossing each other, and riveted 
together after the fashion of grilles. One of the most 
elaborate specimens of the ironwork of the Middle Ages is 
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the tomb of Edward lY., in St. George's Chapel, Windsor ; 
it consists of rich open screenwork, with a variety of but- 
tresses, pinnacles, crockets, tabernacles, tracery, and other 
ornaments, which are introduced in great profusion. [See 
Scutcheon, Hinge, and Nail-head,'] 

Jamb (Fr.), the side of a window, door, chimney, &c. 

Jesse, or Tree of Jesse, a representation of the gene- 
alogy of Christ, in which the different persons forming the 
descent are placed on scrolls of foliage branching out of 
each other, intended to represent a tree; it was by no 
means an uncommon subject for sculpture, painting, and 
embroidery. At Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, it is 
curiously formed in the stonework of one of the chancel 
windows ; at Christ Church, Hampshire, it is cut in stone 
on the reredos of the altar ; and it is often made the sub- 
ject of the stained glass in an eastern window. It was 
likewise wrought into a branched candlestick, thence 
called a Jesse, not an unusual piece of furniture in ancient 
churches. 

Jettie (Fr.), or Jutty, a part of a building that projects 
beyond the rest, and overhangs the wall below, as the 
upper stories of timber houses, bay windows, penthouses, 
small turrets at the corners, &c. (2.) Also used as a pier 
projecting out into the water. 

Joggle. A term peculiar to masons, who use it in 
various senses relating to the 
fitting of stones together; al- 
most every sort of jointing, in 
which one piece of stone is let 
or fitted into another, is called 
a joggle; what a carpenter would call a rebate is also 
a joggle in stone. 
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IsoDOMUM, masonry in which 
the courses are of equal thick- 
ness. 

Jack-rafter, a short rafter 
fixed to the hips of a roof ; a piece 
of timber in a frame cut short of 
its usual lenfi^h often receives the 
nameof yac£. 



Jawe-piece, an ancient term 
in carpentry, somewhat obscure, 
but probably appUed to struts 
and braces in a roof. 

Jerkin-head Boof, a roof the 
end of which is fashioned into 
a shape intermediate between a 
gable and a hip. 
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Joint : the interstices between the stones or bricks in 
masonry and brickwork are called joints. 

Joists, the horizontal timbers in a floor, on which the 
flooring is laid : also the small timbers which sustain 
a ceiling. In floors constructed without girders there 
is usually but one thickness of joists, to the underside of 
which the ceiling is attached, but when girders are used 
they are often double, (the upper row carrying the floor- 
ing, and the lower the ceiling,) with a series of larger 
timbers between them, called hinding joists ; when this 
kind of construction is used the upper joists are called 
hridging joists, 

Jube, the Rood-loftf or gallery, over the entrance into 
the choir, is called in France and sometimes in England 
the Jube, from the words Juhe^ Bomine, henedicere, which 
were pronounced from it immediately before certain lessons 
in the Roman Catholic service, which were sometimes 
chanted from this gallery, when the dean, abbot, or other 
superior of the choir, gave his benediction ; a custom still 
continued in some of the foreign churches, as at Bayeux 
Cathedral. This name was also applied to the Ambo for 
the same reason. 

Key-stone, the central stone, or voussoir, at the top of 
an arch ; the last which is placed in its position to com- 
plete the construction of an arch. The Bosses in vaulted 
ceilings are also sometimes called Keys. 

Killesse, also Cullis, Coulisse (Fr.), a gutter, groove, or 
channel; whence the term Port-coulisse or Port-cuUis, 
a gate sliding down in a groove. This term is in some 
districts corruptly applied to a hipped roof by country 
carpenters, who speak of a killessed or cullidged roof. 
A dormer window is also sometimes called a killesse or 
cullidge window. 



Ik 



JoPY, probably the same as Jaw- 
piece. 

Jymewe = a hinge. 

Kaqe or Cage, sometimes ap- 
plied to chantry chapels enclosed 
with lattice-work. 



Keep, the chief tower or dmjw 
of a cEistle. 

Kernel. See Crenelle. 

Kirk, a chmxjh ; still in use in 
Scotland. 
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King-post, the middle or chief ^oBt of a roof, standing on 
the tie-beam and reaching up to the ridge; it is often 
formed into an octagonal colunm with capital and base, 
and small struts or braces, which are usually slightly 
curved, spreading from it above the capital to some of the 
other timbers. [For illustration, see Roof.'] 

Kitchen. Although in the Bayeux Tapestry the cook- 
ing is shewn as taking place in the open air, stiU there is 
no doubt that from the earliest Norman times there was a 
chamber in all large houses set apart for the kitchen. It 
is mentioned by Necham, and some of the large fireplaces 
which we find remaining in twelfth-century buildings 
were no doubt employed for this purpose. In the Middle 
Ages the kitchen became an important building in all 
castles, monasteries, and largo houses; often it was a 
building almost detached from the main structure, such 
as at Glastonbury or Stanton Harcourt. Its usual position 
was at the end of the hall, with an entrance to it from the 
screens. The buttery and pantry were generally near to 
it. In fact the plan which we still find in many of the 
collegiate buildings of the University is the usual plan 
which was adopted in the Middle Ages in all large esta- 
blishments. 

Knee, a term used in some parts of the west of Eng- 
land for the return of the dripstone at the spring of the 
arch. (2.) Also a crooked piece of wood or iron fixed in 
the manner of a corbel under the ends of a beam. 

Labanun, (1.) An imperial standard; (2.) Standard 
bearing the Cross of Constantino, as it is called. This 
consists of the combination of the two Greek initial letters 
of the name of Cheist, x.P. In the Catacombs it is fre- 
quently found, and continued in the Eastern Church. In 
the Western Church it seems to have been supplanted by 



E1nee>rafter, a rafter in the 
principal truss of a roof, the lower 
end or foot of which is crooked 
downwards so that it may rest 
more firmly on the walls. 

Knee- TIMBER, in carpentry a 
bent piece of wood formed out of 



a tree which has grown crooked, 
so that the fibres of the wood fol- 
low the curve. 

Knocker. See Ironwwk. 

Knot, Knop, Knoppe, a bunch 
of leaves or flowers forming a 
boss ; or the foliage on a capital. 
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the moaogrftm IHS. being the Greek ini tia l ^ of the nam 
of Jesds. 

Laoimar, or Leqnear, a ceiling, and also Bometimee neei 
for panels or coffers in ceilingB, ot in the sofflta of coi 
nicee, &c. 

Lady-ohapel, a chapel dedicated to the BleBsed Yii^ 
called Our Lady, which was attached to large chnrehef 
It was usually placed eastward of the h^h altar, ofte 
fonning a projection irom the main building. 

Lantern, ia Italian 
or modern architec- ■^-- " 

ture a email struc* 
tore on the top of 
a dome, or in other 
similar Bituations, for 
the purpose of admit- 
ting light, promoting 
ventilation, or for or- 
nament, of which 
those on the top of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and the Kadcliffe 
Library at Oxford, 
may he referred to 
as examples. In 
Gothic architecture 
the term is some- 
times applied to 
louvfM on the roofs 
of halls, &c., but it 
usually signiaea a 
tower which has the 
whole height, or a 
considerable portion 
of the interior, open 
to view from the 
ground, and ia lighted 




IiAycET, s term applied ac 
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by on upper tier of vindowa : lantern-towers of this kind 
are conimon over the centre of cross churches, as at York 
Minster, Ely Cathedral, &c. The same name ie also given ' 
to the light open erectionB often placed on the tops of 
towers, as at Boston, Lincolnshire, and Lowitk, Northamp- 
tonshire ; these sometimes have spires rising from them, 
but in Bueh cases they are less perforated with windows, ae 
at St. Michael's Charch, Coventry, Lanternea de» Marts 
occur only in the churchyards on the continent ; they were 
simply pillars with a place ibr a light on the top, similar 
to small light-houses, and it is not imprabable that some- 
thing of the kind was adopted in the early Eoman ceme- 
teries, and so have given origin to some of the Irish 
Round Towers, which may well have been used, at least In 
some instances, for this purpose. 

Lavatory (Lat.), a cistern or trough to wash in. There 
was usually alavatory 
in the cloisters of mo- 
nastic establishments, ' 
at which the inmates 
washed their hands 
and faces also the sur 
plices and other vest 
ments some of these 
still remain as at 
Glouce ter and Wor 
cester This name is 
also given to the pis 
cina In the soutl 
of Germany the lava 1 
tory IB an mportant 
feature resembling a 
baptistery itisasepa 
rate chamber square " 
or octagonal standing 
on one side of the - " 

cloister court with a md, taiMH. 

reservoir of wat«r or 

a fountam m the middle and water troughs £01 w«&\Mi% 
at round them There la a very fine one ot ftift ftai 
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teenth century at the royal monastery of Holy Cross, 
near Vienna. 

Latten (Old Eng. speU.), Laten, Lattin, Laton, a mixed 
metal resembling brass, but apparently not considered the 
same by our forefathers, for Lydgate, in his "Boke of Troye," 
uses the expression '* of brasse, of coper, and laton." In 
the will of Henry VII. this kind of metal is spoken of 
as copper, by which name it is directed to be used 
about his tomb, but in other ancient documents it is 
almost invariably called latten, as in the contract for the 
tomb of Richard, Earl of Warwick ; the monumental brasses 
so common in our churches are mentioned as being of 
latten. 

Led.ve8, a term formerly applied to window-shutters, 
the folding-doors of closets, &c., especially to those of 
the almeries and the repositories of reHques, formerly 
so numerous in churches : some pieces of sacred sculp- 
ture and paintings also were protected by light folding- 
doors or leaves, particularly those over altars, and the 
insides of the leaves themselves were often painted, so 
that when turned back they formed part of the general 
subject. The term is occasionally applied to the folding- 
doors of buildings. 

Lectem or Lettem (Lat. Lego\ the desk or stand on 
which the larger books used in the services of the Roman 
Catholic Church are placed : since the Reformation they 
have been seldom used in this country, but are occasionally 
employed to hold the Bible. The principal lectem stood 
in the middle of the choir, but there were sometimes 
others in different places. They were occasionally made 
of stone or marble, and fixed, but were usually of wood 

a tomb, &c. Some of the horizontal 
timbers of scaffoldiDg are called 
ledgers. 

Ledgement, a string-course, or 
horizontal suite of mouldings. 

Levecel, a projecting roof over 
a door, same as Penthouse. 

Levys (Old Eng.)= Leaves. 

Lewis, a machine for raising 
large stones by means of a dove- 
tail. 



Laordose (Fr. La Reredos), a 
screen at the back of a seat be« 
hind an altar. 

Larmier (Fr.), the corona. 

Leaning-place of a window, 
the thin wall frequently placed 
below the sill of a window on the 
inside of a window. 

Lean-to. See To-fall. 

Ledger, a large flat stone 
sach aa ia frequently laid over 
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or brass, and moveable ; tiiey were also often covered 
■with costly hang- 



ner as tho hang- 
ings of the altar. 

AtSebtlbgieone 
of Decorated date 1 
it is made "with 
a desk for a book 
on fonr sides, and 
is more ornamented 
than any of the 
others ; they are 
usually made with 
desks on two sides 
only The speci 
mens of brara lee 
terns are not so 
ntimeroue as those 
of wood A com 
mon form for brass 
lecterns and one 
which IS some- 
times given to 
those of wood is 
that of an eagle or 
pelican with the 
wings expanded to 
receive £he book 
but thev are also 
often made with 
two fiat sloping 
sides, or desks, for 
books. 

Library, a room or suite of rooms attached to collegiate 
and monastic establishments for the keeping of the books. 
No evidence remains of the fittings further than it is pro- 
bable the few books and rolls possessed were kept in chests. 
In early wills the books are generally Ta:^iL&me& Q.'au:>'u% 
the particuJar bequeste. 
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Lioh-Gate, orCorpae-Gate (ZiV^ Aiig.-Sas:on,=corpBe), 
a ahed over tlie entrance 
of a churchyard, beneath 
which the hearers some- 
timee paused when bring- 
ing a corpse for inter- 
ment. The term is also 
used in some parts of 
the country for the path 
by which a corpse is 
usually conveyed to the 
church. In Hereford- 
shire it is called a Scal- 
lage. 

Lock. Several kinds of locks were formerly used ; that 
most common on large doors was a itoek-lock, the worla 
of which were let into a block of wood which was fixed 
on the inside of the door; 
locks of this kind are now 
often to be seen on church 
doors. Another kind was 
mtirely of metal with one 
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side 







which, when fixed, was ex- 
posed to view, the works 
being let into the door : this 
sort of lock does not ap- 
pear to be older than the 
fifteenth century; varioos 
specimens remain, but prin- 
cipally on internal doors. 
A lock of very similar de- 
scription to this last-mentioned is also frequently found 



LiEHNB-HiB, in a, tiqU a cross rib 
that do«B not rigs from the inipoab 
and is uot a ridge-rib. 

LlQHTS, the apeulnga hetween 
the niiillionB of a window, icrBen, 



atano placed honEonlally over a 
doorway, window, or other open- 
ing through a wall to support the 
superincumbent weight. 

List, afitld. 

LOBB (Fr.), in an arch •xfint, 
Le. Trilobe = (rt'oit 
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on oheatfi, but with, a liasp vhich strata into it to reoeire 
the bolt. Ingeaions coutrivsncee were sometimes resorted 
to in order to add to the security of locks ; a door on the 
tower staircase at Soodland Church, Kent, has a loch the 
principal keyhole of which is covered by a plat« of iron 
Bhatting over it as a hasp, which is secured by a second 
key. In the sixteenth century they were frequently very 
elaborate and complicated pieces of mechanism, and when 
fixed on omamenial works were often very conspicuous. 
In addition to these kinds, pad-hch or hang-loch were 
also frequently used. [See further illustrations under 
Ironworh.'l 

Locker, a small closet or cupboard frequently found in 
churches, especially on the north ^, . ,, ,. ..,, 

side of the sites of altars ; they 
are now usually open, but were | 
formerly closed with doors, and 
were used to contain the sacred 
vessels, relics, and other valu- 
ables belonging to the church. 
The locker is usually coosidered 
to be smaller than the Ambry, 
but the terms are frequently 
used synonymously. 

Loft, a room in the roof of 
a building; a gallery or small D™n=..B. 

chamber, raised withm a larger apartment, or in 
as a music-loft, a singing-loft, a rood-loft, &c. 

Loop-hole, Loop, Loup, nar- 
row openings, used in the 
fortifications of the Middle 
Ages, through which arrc 
and other missiles might be 
discharged upon asBailants, 1 
hence (Milled BalUtraria ; they 
were most especially placed 
in situations to command the 
approaches, and sometimes 

I/OCEBAND, in maaomy, a oouree of bond-stoiM. 




a church. 
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were introduced in the merlons of the battlementB These 
aperturee seem to have come into nee a the thirteenth 
century. They are occae onally m the form of a cross ; 
and of this last- mentioned shape they a e aomet raes tound 
as ornaments in the hattlementa of eooles astical hiiild- 



Long-and-SlLort Work, a kmd ot masonry considered 
by many as a mark ot the eleventh 
century work, though t oooura n 
later times. It consiats of the quo ns 
being placed alternately flat and 
npright. The illustration shews ta 
character, and others will be found 
under Saxon. 

Loavre (Fr. L'Ouve t e) a, tur 
ret, or small lantern, placed on the 
roo& of an 
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the conveyance of the smoke louvres were nd spensable, 
and when not required for use they were very frequently 
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erected for ornament, but in the latter case were usually 
glazed, flnd many which once were open have been glazed. 
in later times; examples may he seeo still on some of 
the college halls at Oxford and Camhridge. Similar in 
atructure to lanterns, they were used only for allow- 
ing the smoke to escape (whence the name Fumerell was 
applied), while the lantern was especially for admitting 
light. 

Low Side Windows, a peculiar opening or window, 
usually on the south side of the chancel and lower than the 
other windows, probably intended for the purpose of 
affording communication between a person on. the outside 
and a priest within, being closed by a shutter. The best 
explanation is that they were mainly for lepers, though 
several theories have been put forward ; one, viz. that 
a light might be seen burning, suggested the name of 
LychnoicopB. 

HacMcolationB, and Uachicoulis (Fr.), openings formed 
for the purpose of defence at the 
tops of castles and fortifications, 
by setting the parapet out on 
corbels, BO as to project beyond 
the face of the wall, the in- 
tervals between, the corbels 
being left open to allow of mis- 
ailes being thrown down on the 
heads of assailants : they are 
more especially found over the 
gatewajs and entrances, but are 
also common in other situations. 

Parapets are sometimes set out on projecting corbels, so as 
to have a similar appearance when there are no machicola- 
tions behind them, [See also illustration given under 
AlureS] 




LoRiHER = lArmier. 
LozsNaB-uouLDiMa, SeeUoiUd- 

LCCARNB, a dormer or gorreC 

Ldjtkr-boabm (Lq. Loiittb- 
bDBjrdB),thsi«rieeafaloi)iDg bonrdi 



in unglaied windows to keep out 
tha iraather ; often seen in toner- 

LlCHNOSCOPE, B name invented 
for tbs low ude window under an 
ernmeous notion of its tue u^ 
purpose. 
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Ttuk, or Noteh-head, a kind of corbel, the shadow of 
which bean a close resemblance 
to tbat of the hamaa face; it is 
common in some districts in work 
of tlie thirteenth and fonrteenth 
centuries, and is usually carved 
under the eaves as a corhel-tahU. 
[See illustration from Stanwick, 
Northants.] A good example 
occurs in Portsmouth Church, 
where it is mixed with the tooth- 
ornament. It is a. faTourite orna- 
ment in Norths mptonshire in the , 
cornices of the broad spire, and 
under the parapet of the chancel ; 
but it is by no means confined to 
any particular district. &iA.i.>t.«cu-i..,«™,. 

Xaaonry, the art of building in stone. Strictly speaking, 
the name is confined to cut stone or ashlar, but this is 
little attended to; we read of aslilar masonrj-, rag- work, 
herring-bone masonry, rubble masonry, reticulated ma- 
sonry, and rustic masonry. [See those terms.] 

Member, a moulding; as a cornice of five members, 
a base of three members. The term is also sometimes 
applied to the subordinate parts of a building. 

Hetal-work. Besides Ironwork, the Middle Ages have 
left to us several examples of the great skill of workers in 
gold and silver, as well as in brass and less costly metal. 
[See illustration under Chalice, Paten, Fyx, &c.] 




iUus- 



Mailleb, Coir DE. Sei 
tf&tioTu to BnoM. 

Masiflx, put of the 
dresB. See iUuitrations tc 

MaHSS, the panooage-bouse ; 
chiefly a north-oouotry word. 

MantlE-TBEB, Lq. mantel-piei 
over B fireplace. 

Hahquetbt (Fr.), a kind of 
moujo or ioliiid woodwork. 

MsROif the plain Burfaee be- 
tween the abocnek ef t, tiiglfph. 



Mehton, the solid part of u 
embattled parapet between tb< 
embrftBurea, See Battlemejit. 



\ in the Inventory taken 
rerhampion, 1641, tbere 
Derated great baaiDB, cen- 
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Hetope, or Metopse (6r.), the Bpace between the triglypha 
in the frieze of the Boric order ; 
in some of the Greek examples 
they are quite plain, and in 
others ornamented with sculp- 
ture; in Bomnn buildings they 
ar lly 
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mentcd with 

carvings of ' "'"' 

leaves, small figures, animals, &c., which are generally 

Uezzakine (IlaL), a low inter- 
icediHle story between two higher 
oaea, = French, En IraoU. 
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very boldly cut. Examples are to be found in almost all 
churches which retain any of the ancient stalls ; the oldest 
is in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at "Westminster, where 
there is one in the style of the thirteenth century. 

MitrC) tlie line formed by ^ ^b 

the meeting of mouldings or 

other surfaces, which intersect \>v^i -? 

or 'intersept each other at an ^^ \ I « 

angle, as ab. 

Module (Lat.), a measure of 
proportion by which the parts of an order or of a building 
ar(^ regulated in Classical architecture ; it has been gene- 
rally considered as the diameter, or semi-diameter, of the 
lower end of the shaft of the column, but different archi- 
tects have taken it from different parts and subdivided it 
in various ways. [See also Minute.] 

Modillion (Fr.), projecting 
brackets under the corona of 
the Corinthian and Composite, 
and occasionally also of the Ro- 
man Ionic orders. 

Monastery, a habitation for monks, but commonly 
used for any other religious house : a convent, or nunnery, 
OT friary was considered only as a subdivision of the gt neral 
term; an abbey was a monastery governed by an abbot, 
and a priory was one governed by a prior, in some cases 
subordinate to another house ; an alien priory was a cell 
to a foreign monastery. 

1 . The Benedictine order. The most famous and ancient 
order of monks followed the rule of St. Benedict, and 
were established in Rome prior to the sending of Augus- 
tine into England by Gregory the Great. The Bene- 
dictines were afterwards divided into different orders, 
but their buildings were arranged on the same plan. All 
the older monasteries in England belonged to the Bene- 
dictines, and these were generally the largest and most 
wealthy. Their usual plan consists of a square cloister 

MiNUTB, a proportionate mea- 
sure by which the parts of the 
C7afisicai orders are regulated*, \ 




ifae sixtieth part of the lower 
diameter of the shaft of a columo. 
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with the huildings grouped round it ; the nave of a cruci- 
form church forming one side, and this usually had aisles ; 
the transept formed a part of the east side, with the 
chapter-house heyond, separated from the transept by 
a narrow passage called the slype : but there is no fixed 
place for the chapter-house ; it is often on one side of th& 
choir. The refectory is usually parallel with the nave on 
the opposite side in the cloister, with store-rooms under it, 
and the dormitory forms the western side with a staircase 
down from it into the nave of the church for the night 
services. All the mitred abbeys in England belonged to 
the Benedictine order. Their head establishment was at 
Canterburv. • 

2. The Cluniac order was founded by Odo, Abbot of 
Cluny, in 912, but was not introduced into England until 
1077; their first establishment was at Lewes, in Sussex, 
and this order was much in fashion during the last quarter 
of the eleventh century, but very few were founded after that 
time. Their plan differs slightly from the Benedictine. 

3. The Cistercians were founded by the Abbot of 
Cisteaux, in Burgundy, in 1098, and introduced into Eng- 
land in 1128, at Waverly Abbey, Surrey; and during the 
remainder of the twelfth century they were so much in 
vogue that there were, often two or three establishments 
founded in a single year, but after the end of that century 
the fashion again changed, and we have very few founded 
after 1200. Their plan differs considerably from the 
Benedictine : the nave is divided into three parts, either 
by screens, walls, or steps, and has no aisles ; the choir is 
short and the transepts also short. The other buildings 
are also arranged in a different order. 

4. The Augmtinian Canons^ or Canons Regular, were 
canons who Uved according to rule, which the secular 
canons did not. Their rule differed very little practically 
from that of the Benedictines : they had a common dor- 
mitory £md refectory, whilst the secular canons lived each 
in his own house. They were introduced into England 
by Henry I., in 1105, at Colchester, and their establish- 
ments were very numerous. 

5. The Premonstratensian order of regular caaoii^ 'wa& 
institated by Norbert, Archbishop of liag&£A;^\ix^,«xA^^ 
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head establishment was at Pratmn Monstratum or Prae- 
monstratum (Premontre), in Picardy; it was introduced 
into England in 1 140, at New-house, in Lincolnshire. Their 
dress was white ; they were reformed Augustinians. 

6. The Carthusians were another reformed branch of 
«the Benedictines ; their founder was St. Bruno, of Cologne, 
and their head establishment the Grande Chartreuse, in 
the diocese of Grenoble, founded about 1080. Their 
monasteries were called Charter-houses ; their first house 
in England was at Witham, in Somersetshire, founded by 
Henry II., in 1180, the firsf prior being St. Hugh, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln, who was brought over from the 
Grande Chartreuse by the King. Their plan is different 
from the Benedictine abbeys ; instead of having the choir 
of a large church for the monks and the nave for the peo- 
ple, they built two smaller churches, one for the monks, 
the other for the people : the latter having become a parish 
church has often been preserved where the monastery has 
entirely disappeared, as in the case at Witham. These 
brethren lived each in a separate cottage of three rooms, 
with a small garden to it; this was called his cell; they 
were arranged round a cloister. 

These were the chief divisions of orders of monks, but 
there were several subordinate ones of minor importance. 

The chief military orders were the Templars and the 
Hospitallers. The Templars were established in 1118, for 
the defence of the Temple at Jerusalem, and of pilgrims 
to it ; the JSbspitallers for that of the Hospital of St. John, 
also at Jerusalem, but after Jerusalem was abandoned bv 
the Crusaders, they settled at Rhodes, and afterwards at 
Malta, and their order is not quite extinct. 

The Templars were suppressed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and their establishments given up to other purposes 
or destroyed. 

At a later period the Friars were more popular than 
either the monks or the knights, and most of the founda- 
tions of the fifteenth century are of friaries : but they had 
no estates ; their churches are generally plain, but often 
large, and well calculated for preaching. There were three 
principal orders : — 

1. The Dominicans, or Black Priars, called also the Preach- 
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ing Priars, established by St. Dominic about 1170, first 
introduced into England in 1221. 

2. The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, called also Minorites, 
from their head establishment in the Minories, London. 
Instituted by St. Francis, at Assisi in Italy, a.d. 1209, 
established in England at Canterbury in 1224. 

3. The Carmelites, or White Friars, who were driven 
out from Mount Carmel by the Saracens, in 1098 ; esta- 
blished in England, at Alnwick, in 1240. 

4. The Austin Fria/rs, or Hermits, introduced into Eng- 
land in 1250. Their usual dress in public was black. 

5. Friars of the Holy Trinity, or Maturines, established 
for the redemption of captives ; iustituted by St. John de 
Matha in 1197. Their head establishment was at St. 
Maturine's Chapel, Paris; they were introduced into Eng- 
land in 1224, ut Mottenden. Kent. Dress white, with red 
and blue crosses on the breast. 

6. Crutched or Crouched Friars, instituted at Bologna 
in 1169, and established in England, at Colchester, in 
1244. Their dress was blue with a red cross; originally 
they carried a cross on a stafi", and crouched before it. 

There were seven more orders of friars, but of less 
importance and with few establishments, and there were 
nuns of nearly all the orders of which there were monks. 

The Jesuits first came into England in 1538; their 
object was to crush the Reformation, and they were in- 
troduced immediately after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. 

Mosaic-work (Lat. Opus Musivum), ornamental work 
formed by inlaying small pieces, usually cubes, of glass, 



MoDiNATURE, the general dis- 
tribution, profiles, and arrange- 
ment of the mouldings of an order, 
a building, or any architectural 
member. 

MoNOPTERAL, a circular form of 
Temple, consisting of a roof sup- 
ported on columns without any 
cell. 

MoNOSTYLE, an epithet applied 
by some French writers to the 
piers of medieval architecture 
when they consist of a single shaf g. 



MoNOTRiGLYPH, the Inter- 
columniation in the Doric order 
which embraces one triglyph and 
two metopes in the entablature. 

Monstrance, the glass vessel 
in which the consecrated wafer or 
Host was placed when the con- 
gregation were blessed with it. 

Monument. See Tomh, 

MoNYAL = Mulli(m. 

Mortice. See illustration under 
Tenon. 
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stone, &c. It was much used by the Eoraans in floors, 
and on the walls of houses, and many specimens which 
have been discovered are rendered exceedingly beautifal 
by the introduction of different-coloured materials, and are 
made to represent a variety of subjects with figures and 
animals ; others are of coarser execution, and exhibit only 
such patterns as frets, guilloches, foliage, &c. 

In the Middle Ages this kind of work continued to be 
used in Italy and some other parts of the continent, and 
was applied to walls and vaults of churches ; in England 
it was never extensively employed, though used in some 
parts of the shrine of Edward the Confessor, on the tomb 
of Henry III., and in the paving of the choir at "West- 
minster Abbey, and Becket's crown at Canterbury, where 
curious patterns may be seen. Mosaic-work is still exe- 
cuted with great skill by the Italians. 

Mould, Mold, the model or pattern used by workmen, 
especially by masons, as a guide in working mouldings 
and ornaments : it consists of a thin board or plate of 
metal cut to represent the exact section of the mouldings, 
&c.,' to be worked from it. 

Moulding, a general term applied to all the varieties 
of outline or contour given to the angles of the various 
subordinate parts and features of buildings, whether pro- 
jections or cavities, such as cornices, capitals, bases, door 
and window jambs and heads, &c. The regular mouldings 
of Classical architecture are, the Fillety or list; the As- 
tragalf or head; the Cyma reversa, or Ogee; the Cyma 
recta, or cyma ; the Cavetto ; the Ovolo ; the Scotia, or 
trochilus ; and the Torus; each of these admits of some 
variety of form, and there is considerable difference in the 
manner of working them between the Greeks and Romans. 
[See those terms.] The mouldings in Classical architecture 
are frequently enriched by being cut into leaves, eggs, and 
tongues, or other ornaments, and sometimes the larger 
members have running patterns of honeysuckle or other 
foliage carved on them in low relief ; the upper moulding 
of cornices is occasionally ornamented with a series of pro- 
jecting lions' heads. 

In medieval architecture, the diversities in the pro- 
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Binhuni Norfl»Ut. 



Norwich Cathedral. 




Peterborott^h Cathedral. 




Peterborough Cathedral. 



portions and arrangements of the mouldings are very 
great, and it is scarcely possible to do more than point out 
a few of the 
leading and most 
characteristic va- 
rieties. 

In the Nor- 
man style the 
plain mouldings 
consist almost en- 
tirely of rounds 
and hollows, 
variously com- 
bined, with an 
admixture of 

splays, and a few fillets. The rich mouldings, however, 
are very various, one of the most marked being the con- 
stant recurrence of mouldings broken into zigzag lines, and 
forming what is called the Zig%ag or Chevron moulding : 
it has not been very clearly ascertained at what period this 
kind of decoration was fii'st introduced, but it was cer- 
tainly not till some considerable time after the commence- 
ment of the style ; when once adapted, it became more 
common than any other ornament. A series of grotesque 
heads placed in a hollow moulding, called Beah-heads, with 
their tongues or beaks lapping over a large bead or torus, 
was also very common. 
The Hatch moulding is 
also not uncommon, and 
is found early in the style, 
as it can be cut con- 
veniently without the aid 
of a chisel, with the pick 
only. The other favourite 
mouldings of the Norman style, are the Billet mould- 
ings, both square and round, the Lozenge, the Nail-head, 
the Pellet, the Chain, the Cable, and the Hose, of all which 
illustrations are given on the plate in the next page. 
There may also be mentioned the Star, the Billeted Cable, 
the Nebule, the Studded, the Indented, the <ScoWoped, \X\^ 
Fir Cone, the Double Coney the Dovetail, t\v^ Erabaltled^ 
the Ojfm ^eart, and the Antique, 




WeatmiiMter Hall, a.d. 1097. 
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In the Early English style, the plain mouldings become 
lighter, and arc more boldly cut than in the Norman ; the 
Tarieties are not vtry great, and ia arches, jambe of doors, 
windows, &o., they are very commonly bo arranged that 
if thiy are circumscribed by a line drawn to touch the 
moac prominent points of their contour it will be found 
to form a succession of rectangular recesses. [See illus- 
tration under Templet.'] They gene- 
rally consist of alternate rounds and 
hollows, the latter veiy deeply cut, 
and a few small fillets son etimes also 
splays are u';ed there is consilerable 
inequahtj in the sizes ot the round ''■i"i~ic '■•'"L 

mould ngs and ihe larger ones an very usually placed 
at such a distance apart as to admit ot several smaller 
betweezi them these lirge rounds huve Iroquentlj one or 
more njrrow fillets norked on them 
or are brought to i sharp edge m the I 
middle (as may be seen m tl e lUus- I 
trationa from btauton and Brackley 
undtr Fillet ) thi, smalle rounds are 
ollen undercut with 1 deep cavity on 
one eide (ec) and the round and h 1 
low mimbers con'tuntl unite witb 
each other without any parting fillet 
or angle. The ornamental mouldings in 
this style are not numerous, and they are 
almost invariably placed in the hollows ; 
the commonest and most characteristic 
is that which is known by the name ot 
the Dog-tooth ornament, which usually 
consists of four small plain leaves united 
so as to form u pyramid ; these ornament'* 
are commonly placed close together, and 
several series of them are frequtntly in 
trodnced in tlie same suite of mouldings : 
the other enrichments consist chiefty of 
single leaves and flowers, or of running 
patterns of the foliage peculiar to the 
style. [See illustrations under Doorwag, 
Tooth-ornament, &c.] 
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The plain mouldings in the Decorated style are more 
dirersified ihan in tlie Early English, though in large suited 
rotitidB and hollows continue for the most part to prevail ; 
the hollowB are often very deeply cut hut m many in- 
stances, especially towards the end of the style they be- 
come shallower and broader ovoloa are not very uncom- 
mon, and ogees are fre 
quent; splaysalso are often 
used, either by themselves 
or with other mouldings 
fllluts placed upon larger I 
members are abundant 
especially in the early part 
of the s^le, and a round 
moulding called the Scroll 
moaWiny, with a sharp pro 
jecting edge on it armng 
from one half being formed 
from a smaller curve than 
the other, is trequently used ind is eharactenstac of 
Decorated work , when used horizontally the larger cutreis 
placed uppermost : there is also another moulding, oi 
the middle and concaye at each extremity, , 
which, though sometimes found in the | 
Perpendicular style, may be considered as 
generally characteristic of the Decorated. 
Fillets are very fiequently used to sepa- 
rate other members, but the rounds and 
hollows often run togethtr, as in i he Early 
English style. The cnrichmentB consist of leaves and 
flowers, either set separately or in running patterns, 
figures, heads, and animals, all of which are generally 
carved with greater 
truth than at any oiher 
period, but the 6all- 
Jlower, which belongs 
especially to this style, 
and a variety of the 
four-leaved flower, are 
the commonest. [See illustrations xn\A.BT Ballflow&r, Nich*, 
Jiih, Window, Campy, Doorway, and Tabernacle.'] 



:iulding, convex m 
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In the Perpendicular style, the mouldings are generally 
flatter and less effective than at an earlier period. One 
of the most striking characteristics 
is the prevalence of very large, and 
often shiillow hollows ; these sometimes 
occupied so large a space as to leave but 
little room for any other mouldings : 
the hoUows and round members not un- ^'^''' '^""*'" °*'"*' 
frequently unite without any line of separation, but the 
other members are parted either by quirks or fillets. The 
most prevalent moulding is the ogee, but rounds, which 
are often so small as to be only beads, are very abundant, 
and it is very usual to find two ogees 
in close contact, with the convex sides 
next each other. There is also an un- 
dulating moulding, which 
is common in the abacus 
and dripstones, peculiar ^^-^-^^^<^o.o.. 

to the Perpendicular style, especially the 
latter part of it ; and another indicative of 
the same date, which is concave in the middle 
and round at each extremity, is occasionally 
used in door-jambs, &c. In Perpendicular 
work, small fillets are not placed upon larger 
members, as in Decorated and Early English ; splays also 
are much less frequent. The ornaments used in the 
mouldings are running patterns of foliage and flowers; 
detached leaves, flowers, and bunches of foliage ; heads, 
animals, and figures, usually grotesque ; shields, and vari- 
ous heraldic and fanciful devices : the large hollow mould- 
ings, when used in arches or the jambs of doors and win- 
dows, sometimes contain statues with canopies over them. 

Hnllion, the division between the lights of windows, 
screens, &c., in Gothic architecture; the styles, or up- 
right divisions, in wainscoting are also sometimes called 
by the same name. Mullions are scarcely ever found 
of earlier date than the Early English style, for though 
windows are not unfrequently used in couplets, and 
sometimes in triplets, in Norman work, they are almost 
invariably separated by small shafts, or b^ ^\a\^, \ft^ 
massive to be caZied muJJions; Early lEa^^Aisk wSsi^^^^ 
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also are often eeparated by piers; 

staDoes they are placed so close together, that the divisioiis 

became reai muUions, and from the date of the introduo- 

D,»..M *'"'' °^ tracery they are 

I universal. In unglazed 
windows, such as those in 
belfries, single shafts are 
sometimes used in place 
of mullions in the Early 
English style, and per- 
haps oecasionally in the 
Decorated ; in open screen- 
work they appear to pre- 
vail in both these styles, 
and examples of Decorated 
date are by no means un- 
common. The mouldings 
of mullions are extremely 
ojorfCMkrinL various, but they always 

partake of the character- w-t-i""- hjl 
istics of the prevailing style of architecture ; in rich Early 
English und Decorated work they have frequently one or 
more small shafts attached to them which terminate at the 
level of the springing of the arch, 
and the mouldings in the tracery ^1^''=" hSj^J" 

(where tracery is used) over the 
capitals of the shafts are generally 
different from those below ; but in 
very numerous instances, mullions, 
in both these siyles, have plain 
splays only, and no mouldings, 
and many of Decorated date] have 
shallow hoUons instead of splays at 
the sides : in Perpendiouliir work ' 
a plain mullion of this last-men- 
tioned kind is extremely common. 
Afler the introduction of the Per- 
pendicular style, shafts are rarely 
found on mulliona, though bases are 
sometimes worked at the bottoms of the principal mould- 
ing, as arrangement ^rhich is also occasionally found in 




earlier work, and most abundantly i 
style of France. 

Mntnle (Lat.), a projecting block 
corona of the Doric ccrnice, in the 
same situation, as the modillions in 
the Corinthian and Composite orders ; 
it is often made to slope downward 
towards the most prominent part, 
and has usually a number of small guttse, 
on the underside 




lirops, worked 



In middle age architecture the heads of 
re very frequently 



tent during the prevalence of th( 
different styles Ihev were used 
not only m fastening the metal 
work to the door, but the door waa 
often studded with them 1 hev 
are sometimes very elaborate being 
made of three or four pieces. 

Nave (Lat. Navts = a ship), the part of a church west- 
ward of the choir in which the general congregation assem- 
ble; in large buUdings it consists of a central division, or 
body, with two or more aisles, and there is sometimes 
a series of small chapels at the sides beyond the aisles ; in 
smaller buildings it is often without aisles, but has some- 
timCB two, or more, and sometimes one. In Cathedral aud 




HoLTiFOii., a foil-arch o! which 

i> thought iuuiec«Bsar; Co specify 
their nunibar. 

MnNTIK (Ft.), anyupright piece 
in a. framing. 

HnrcBBBl, Saxon name for 



Naos, the interior part of 

^RTHBX, in early ChrisCiB 
churches an encloaod space nei 
the eutrancs for catechumens. 

Nervm, a term 
plied to thetilnot 
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GonTentnal churches the nave vaa generally, if not always 

in this countrj-, Beparated from the choir hy a screen, 
which in most instances still rem&ins; on the western side 
of this, nest the nave, one or more sitars were occa- 
sionally placed ; one is recorded, for instance, Ijd - have 
stood thua at Canterbury Cathedral, preTions to the fire 
in 1174; the same arrangement appears also to have heen 
formerly common in France, though, with but very few 
exceptions, the old screens have been removed to make 
way for light open partitions. Previous to the Eeforma- 
tion the pulpit was always placed in the nave, aa it still is 
at Ely and Chichester, and always in Boman Catholic 
churches on the continent; the font also stood there, 
usually near the west end, sometimes in the middle, and 
Bometinies in an ai«ltt or adjoining one of the pillars. [See 
Cathedral, Church, Choirs &c. 

Neck. The plain part at the bottom of a Koman Doric 
or other capital, between the mouldings and the top of the 
shaft. In Gothic architecture the mouldings at the bottom 
of the capital are frequently called Neek-motddinga. 

ITewol (Old Eng. forms, Noel, Non-el, and Nuel), the 
central column round which the 
steps of a circular staircase wind; 
in the northern parts of the 
kingdom it is sometimes con- 
tinued above the steps up to the 
vaulting of the roof, and sup- 
ports a series of ribs which radi- 
ate from it, as at Belsay. The 
term is also used for the princi- 
pal post at the angles and foot 
of a staircase. The newel stair- 
case occurs in all turrets, as no 
other staircase could be designed 
to occupy so small a space. It 
is essentially Gothic in its con- 
struction, and though it con- 
stantly occurs in Normal 
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a not tbund in the Classical 





hfl (Ft.), a recess in a wall for a statue, vase, or 

trect ornament. Among 

icienlB they were some- 

jqnare, but oftener semi- 

ir at tbe back, aud ter- 

id in a half-dome at the 

iccasionally small pedi- 

were firmed over Ihem, 
were supported on Con- 
or smail columns or 

iTS placed at the sidt-s 

I niches, hut thi'y were 

intlj" left plain, or oma- 

d only with a lew mould- 
In middle age archi- 

e niches (often called 

tatles), were extensively 

especially in ecclesiasti- 

il'lings, iiir statues. 

! figures in the Harlt/ 

lA style were sometimes 

1 small pedeHmls and 

M were not unf eq en ly 

over the heads they 

iften placed in su tes or 

^ in pairs, under a 
arch ; when m su te*) 
were very commonly 

ited by single shutts in 
cases the sides we e 

y moulded in a sun lar 

a windows ; the ar 1 es 

heaJawereeithe c qu 

, trefoiled. or pla n a i 
canopies « ere s d h v 

generally made to p o 
good examples of the 

enth century are to be 

m the wi?st front at the 

Jral at Wells. 

the Dfcoratei style they 
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very frequently had ogee canopies over them, which were 
Bometimes placed flat against the vaU and somefimeB 
bowed out in the form of an ogee ; triaogular canopiea were 
also common : several kinds of projecting canopies were 
likewise used, especially when the niches were placed sepa- 
rately. In the tops of buttresses niches were sometimes 
made to occupy the whole breadth of the buttress, Bo as to 
be entirely open on three sides, with small piers at the front 
angles ; pedestals were very common, particularly in niches 
with projectiug canopies, and in such cases were either 
carried on corbels or rose from other projecting supports 
below ; sometimes corbels were used instead of pedestals. 

In the Ferpendimtlar style the panelling, which was so 
profusely introduced, was eufflcieutly recessed to receive 




figures, and these varied eonsiderubly in form, but of the 
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more legitimate ulclies the general cbaraeter did not differ 
very materially from thoae of the preceding style. In plan 
the canopies were usually half an octagon or hexagon, 
■with small pendants and pinnacles at the angles; and 
crockets, fluials, and other enrichments were often intro- 
duced in great provision : buttresses, surmounted with 
pinnacles, were also very frequently placed at the sides of 
nichea,in this style. [See illustrations under Byttreaa, 
Canopy, Image, Finnaele, and TahernacU.I 

NomLan Architecture, or the Anglo-Iforman style. This 
variety of the Romanesque 
style wa« first used about the 
time of the Conquest at 1 ast 
the little whi h we have 
to the tirae of Edward the 
Confesaor or earlier is so very 
rude that it can scarcely be 
called Herman. In the earlv 
stages it was plain and mas 
aive, with but few mould no^ 
and those principally confined 
to small features such as 
the string, impost ihacue 
and base, the archways being 
either perfectly plain or form 
ed with a succes ion of square 
angles, and the capitals of the 
piUars, &c., were tor the most 
part entirely devoid of oma 
ment. Sculpture was very 
sparingly used before the 
twelfth century, and was fre 
quently added to the earlier 
buildings at some later period 
As the style advanced greater 

were introduced and some of the later specimens exhibit 
a pro^ion of omamentB The mouldings were but little 
varied, and consisted principally of rounds and hollows, 
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with small fillets and Bometimes eplaye ititermixed. A 
very commoa mode of decorating buildings in thia style 
waa Tiih rowa of emaU shallow niches or panels, which 
were often formed of 
intersecting arches, 
and some of them 
were trequently 
pierced to f rm win 
dows The doorways 
■ntre often very deeply 
recessed and had 
several small shatt'" 
in the jambs which 
when first introduced 
were cut on the sime 
stone>i wilh the oiher 
parts of the work and 
huilt up in courses 
but at the litter end 
of the "tyle they were 
Irequenlly set sepa 
ratth like the Early 
English and occa 
sionally were also 
banded in many 

doontaY>" especially t.„Bn= d „ uuk s ^ o o, t tm 
small one'i the open 

ing reached no higher than the level of tlie springing of 
the arch and was tetminated flit the tTmpanum or space 
above it being usually filled with sculptuie or other orna 
ment Ihe windows were not usually of large size and 
in general appearance resembled small doors , they had no 
mullioDS, but sometimes they were arranged in pairs (not 
unfrequently under a larger arch), with a single shaft be- 
tween thera; towards the end of the style they were 
occasionally grouped together in threes, like the Early 
English. The pillars at first were very massive, but sub- 
sequently became much lighter; they were sometimes 
channelled, or moulded in zigzag or spiral lines, as at Dur- 
ham Cathedral; in plan they differed considerably, though 
not BO much as in aome oittifilateT afrjles; the commonest 
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forms were plain circles, or polygons, Bometiiiies with small 

shafts attached, and a cluster of four large semicircles with 

smaller shafts in rectangular recesses between them. The 

buttresses were most 

commonly broad and 

of Bmall projection 

either unitiDg with the 

face of the pa Hpet or 

terminating just below 

the cormce sometimes 

they had small shafts 

worked on the angles 

and occasionally half 

shafts were used m 

atead of buttresses — , - 

Spires and pinnacles " \ 

were not used m this '" 

style but thfre are 

some turrets of rather 

late date which have 

corneal tops as at the 

west end of Rochester 

Cathedral and in Nor 

mandy several small ^ 

church towers have 

steep pyramidal stone 

roofs It lias not till 

towards the end ot Ihe Norman style that groining on 

a large scale was practised at an early period the aisles 

of churches were vaulted with plam groining itbout 

bosses or diagonal nbs but the main parts had flat ceilmgs 

or were c vered with cylindncal vault., as at the chapel m 

the White Tower of London. The Norman arch was 

round, either semicircular or horse-shoe, and sometimes 

the impost moulding or capital was considerably below the 

level of the springing, and the mouldings of the arch were 

prolonged vertically down to it; this arrangement was 

common in the arches round the semicircular apses of 

churches, as at St. Bartholomew's, in West Smithfield, 

London ; it was not tUl the latter part ot \Xv% V«^^ 

century, when the Jforman style was m e. etsAja ot ^,t«.u«v~ 
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tion into Early English, that the pointed arch was com- 
monly introduced, but some buildings erected at this 
period retained the ITorman characteristics in considerable 
purity. The best example in the kingdom of an early 
ecclesiastical structure in this style is the chapel in the 
"White Tower of London ; later specimens are to be found 
in very many of our cathedrals and parish churches; 
the churches of Iffley, Oxon., and Barfreston, Kent, are 
striking examples of late date ; the latter of these shews 
considerable signs of the near approach of the Early 
English style. 

The earliest dated example of this style in England is 
probably the portion of the refectory and the substructure 
of the dormitory of Westminster Abbey usually attributed 
to the time of Edward the Confessor. The following are 
other dated examples, arranged in chronological order : — 



William the Conqueror, 

1066—1087. 

St. Alban's Abbey — Central tower 

and transepts, be^n 1077. 
Rochester — Gundulph's Keep. 
„ Cathedral — Tower on 

north side. 
Mailing Abbey — ^West front, 
London, Tower of — Keep. 



William II., 1087—1100. 

Kly Cathedral — Transepts. 

Lincoln Cathedral — Part of West 
Front. 

Lastringham, Yorkshire — Crypt. 

Thomey Abbey, Cambridgeshire 
— Walls of the nave. 

Hurley Priory Church — Berkshire. 

Chichester Cath. — Some parts. 

Worcester Cathedral — Ditto, 

Gloucester Cathedral — Ditto. 

Carlisle Cathedral — South transept 
and a fragment of the nave. 

Durham Cathedral — Nave and 
transepts. 

Lindisfame Priory Church, Dur- 
ham. 

Christ Church, Hampshire. 

Norwich Cathedral — Choir and 
transept, and the lower part of 
central tower. \ 



Colchester Castle. 
BiuySt. Edmund's — AbbeyChurch, 
Canterbury Cathedral — Part of 
the crypt, and walls of the 
choir aisles. 
Winchester Cathedral— The tran- 
septs. 

[The above were all building 
during the reign of William Rufiis, 
but some had been commenced in 
the previous reign, and many 
were carried on into the reign fol- 
lowing.] 

Henry I., 1100—1136. 
Tewkesbury — Abbey Church. 
Colchester — St. Botolph's Priory. 
Durham Cathedral — Nave. 
Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire. 
Croyland — Abbey Church. 
Peterborough Cathedral — Choir. 
Boxgrove Priory, Sussex. 
Kirkham Priory, Yorkshire. 
Bury St. Edmund's— St. James's 

Tower. 
Norwich Cathedral — Nave. 
Castor Church, Northants. 
London, St. Bartholomew's Priory 

Church, Smithfield — Choir and 

aisles, 
Leominster Priory, Herefordshire 

— Tbft old choir. 
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Rochester Cathedral — Nave. 
Porchester Church, Hampshire — 
The west front. 

Stephen, 1135—1154. 

St. Cross, Hampshire — Choir. 

Buildwas Abbev, Shropshire. 

Shobden Church, Herefordshire. 

Roche Abbey Church, Yorkshire. 

Hereford Cathedral — Nave. 

Bristol — St. Augustine's Priory 
Gateway. 
,, — Chapter-house. 

Birkenhead Priory Ch., Cheshire. 

Northampton, St. Peter's. 

Kenilworth Priory Church — Door- 
way. 

HenryII., 1154— 1189. 
Iffley Church, Oxfordshire. 



Stewkley Church, Buckingham- 
shire. 

Jervaulx Abbey — Yorkshire. 

Peterborough Cathedral — Nave 
and transepts. 

Oakham Castle, Rutlandshire. 

Lanercost Priory, Cumberland. 

Ely Cathedral— Nave. 

Canterbury Cathedral — Rebuild- 
ing of choir under William of 
Sens, 1176—1184. 

Byland Abbey, Yorkshire. 

Oxford, Christ Church Cathedral. 

Durham Cathedral — Galilee. 

Romsey Abbey Church, Hants. 

Witham Priory Church, Somerset. 

London, Temple Church. 

Glastonbury — St. Joseph's Chapel. 

Oxford, St. Peter's — Choir and 
crypt. 




Ogee, or Ogyve (Old Fr.), a moulding formed by the 
combination of a round 
and hollow, part be- 
ing concave and part 
convex. In Classical 
architecture ogees are 
extensively used, and 
are always placed with 
the convex part up- 
wards, [see Cyma Re- 
versa] ; among the 
Greeks they were 

formed with quirks at the top, but by the Romans these 
were very frequently omitted. 

In Gothic architecture also ogees are very abundantly 
employed, but they are, quite as often as not, used with 
the hollow part upwards, and in such cases might in strict- 
ness be called cyma rectas; they are almost invariably 
quirked : in Norman work they are very rarely found, and 
are less common in the Early English than in either of the 



Quirked Ogee, Arch of Conatantinr, Rome. 



Nosing, the prominent edge of 
a moulding or drip. A term often 
applied to the projecting mould- 
ing on the edge of a step. 



OcULUS, a round window. 
OcTOSTYLE, a porUco V'a.Vv'ci^ 
eight columns in ironX.. 
Off-set. See Sei-ojff. 
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later styles. This moulding assumed different forms at 

different periods, and the variations, , ^ 

although not sufficiently constant to 

afford conclusive evidence of the date 

of a building, often impart very great 

assistance towards ascertaining its 

age ; fig". 1 is Early English ; fig. 2 is 

used at all periods, but less frequently 

in the Eariy English than in the other 

styles; fig. 3 is Decorated; fig. 4 is 

late Perpendicular. 

The term Ogee is also applied to 
a pointed arch, the sides of which are 
each formed of two contrasted curves. [See Arch, and, 
under Decorated, Higham Ferrars.] 

Order, in Classical architecture, a column entire, con- 
sisting of base, shaft, and capital, with an entablature. 
There are usually said to be five orders, the Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite ; but the first and last, 
sometimes called the two Roman orders, are little more 
than varieties of the Doric and Corinthian, and were not 
used by the Greeks. 

The Tuscan Order, the simplest of the five orders of 
Classical architecture : it was unknown to the Greeks, and 
by many is considered only as a Roman variety of the Doric 
order. The column is usually made six times the diameter 
of the lower part of the shaft in height ; the entablature is 
varied both in character and proportion by different authors, 
but it is always simple and without any enrichment ; the 
capital has a square abacus, with a small projecting fillet 
on the upper edge; under the abacus is an ovolo and 
a fillet, with a neck below ; the base consists of a square 
plinth and a large torus ; the shaft of the column is never 
fiuted. 



k 



Oqival, French eqvdvalent for 
Gothic, i.e. from Oaive — a pointed 
arch. Whence also the terms 
adopted by some ecclesiologists. 
First Pointed, Second or Middle 
Pointed, and Third Pointetl, mean- 
JDg EarJy English, Decorated, and . 
Peipendicular. \ 



OiLLETS. See Loop'hole*. 

Opisthodomus, tne enclosed 
space in the rear of a cell in a 
Greek temple. 

Oratory, a small private chapel. 
See Oriel. 

Orb, a blank window or panel. 
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The itenV Onfer, the oldest and Bimplest of tbe three 
orders used by the Greeks, but it is ranked as the second of 
thefive orders adopted by 
the Bomans. The shaft 
of the column has twenty 
flutings, which are sepa- 
rated by a sharp edge, 
and not by a fillet, as in 
the other orders, and 
they are less than a 
seniieircle in depth : the 
moulding below the 
abacus of the capital is 
an ovolo : the arehitrave 
of the entablature is sur- 
mounted with a plain 
fillet, called the tenia : 
the frieze is ornamented 
by flat projections, with 
three channels cut in 
each, which are called 
triglyphs ; the spaces 
between these are called 
metopes : under the tri- 
glyphs and below the 
tenia of the architrave 
are placed small drops, 
or guttte ; along the top 
of ttie frieze runs a broad 
fillet, called the capital 
of the triglyphs : the 
soffit of the cornice has 
broad and shallow blocks 
worked on it, called mu- 
tules, one of which is 
placed over each metope 
and each triglyph : on 
the under surface are 
several rows of guttte or 
drops. In these respects the order, as wovkei WOa. V3 
the Greeks and Eomans, is identical, bu.t Vu. (AVer ^iaiSa 
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there ia considerable difCerenoe. In the pure Grecian 
examplea the column hae no haee, and its height rieeB from 
about four to six and a-balf diameters ; the capital has 
a perfectly plain square abacus, and the ovolo is but little 
if at all curved in section, except at the top, where it 
ia quirked under the abacus ; under the ovolo are a few 
plain £Ueta and small channels, and a short distance below 
them a deep narrow channel ia cut in the shaft ; the flutes 
of the shaft are continued up to the fillets under the ovolo. 
In the Roman Doric the shaft is usually seven diameterB 
high, and generally has a ba?e, sometimes the Attic and 
sometimea that which is peculiar to the order, consisting 
of a plinth and torua with an astragal above it ; the capital 
has a small moulding round the top of the abacus, and the 
ovolo is in section a quarter-circle, and is not quirked; 
under the ovolo are two or three small fillets, and below 
them a collarino or neck. According to the Roman 
method of working this order, the triglyphs at the angles 
of buildings must be placed over the centre of the column, 
and the metopes must be exact squares. Sometimes the 
mutulea are omitted, and a row of dentela ia worked under 
the cornice. 

The Iimic Order. The most distinguished feature of this 
order is the capital, which is ornamented with four spiral 
projections culled volutes ; 
these are arranged in the 
Greek examples, and the 
best of the Roman, so as 
to exhibit a flat face on 
the two opposite sides of , 
the capital, but in later 
works they have been made 
to spring out of the mould- 
ings under the angles of the 
abacus, so as to render the 
four faces of the capital uni- 
form, the sides of the abacus 
being worked hoUow like the Corinthian ; the principal 
moulding is an ovolo, or echinus, which is overhung by 
the volutes, and is almost invariably carved ; sometimes 
aim other enrichments are mlioduced upon the capital : in 




some of the Greek examples there is a coUarino, or neck- 
ing, below the echinuB, 
ornamented with leaves 
and flowers. The shaft 
varies from eight and a 
quarter to about nine and 
a half diameters in height ; 
it is sometimes plain, and 
sometimes fluted with 
tweaty-four flutes, which 
are separated from ench 
other by small fillets. The 
bases used with this order 
are principally varieties 
of the Attic base, but an- 
other of a peculiar cha- 
racter is found in some of 
the Asiatic examples the 
lower mouldings of which 
consist of two scotice 
separated by small fillets 
and beads above which 
is a large and prominent 
torus The members ot 
the entablature in good 
ancient esaraples are 
sometimes perfectly plain 
and soroetimea enriched 
especially the bed mould 
inga of the cornice which 
are frequently cut with 
a row ot dmt^ls In mo 
dero or Italian architec- 
ture, tlie simplicity of the 

ancient entablature has ~ 

been considerably departed from, and the cornice is not 

unfrequently worked with modi lions in addition to 

deatels. 

The Corinthian Order is the lightest and most ornamental 
of the three orders used by the Greeks. "Thft ca.-^\\ai.p 
says Bickman, " is the great distinction o£ ftn.ft OT^^ai ", "A* 





height is more than a diameter, and conaiBts of ai 
fillet, and apophy ges, all 
of which aro roeaaured 
with the shaft, then a 
bell and homed abacus. 
The bell is set round with 
two rows of leaves, eight 
in each row, and a third 
row of learea eupporta 
eight small open volutes, 
four of which are under 
the four horns of the 
abacus, and the other 
fottr, which are Bome- 
times interwoven, are 
under the central recessed 
part of the abacus, and 
have over them a flower 
or other ornament. These 

volutes spring out of small twisted husks, placed between 
the leaves of the second row, and which are called eauli- 
coles. The abacus consists of an ovolo, fillet, and cavett«, 
like the modem Ionic. There are various modes of indent- 
ing the leaves, which are called from these variations, 
acanthus, olive, &c. The column, including the base of 
half a diameter, and the capital, is about ten diameters 
high." 

The base, which is considered t« belong to this order, 
resembles the Attic, with two scotite between the tori, 
which are separated by two astragals : the Attic base is 
also frequently used, and other varieties sometimes occur. 

The entablature of this order is frequently very highly 
enriched, the flat surfaces, as well as the mouldings, being 
sculptured with a great variety of delicate omaments. 
The architrave is generally formed into two or three faces 
or faciie ; tho frieze in the best examples is flat, and is 
sometimes united to the upper fillet of the architrave 
by an apophyges : the cornice has both modillons and 
dentels. 

The Composite Order, called also Roman, being invented 
by Chat people, and compoaed o£ iha Ionic, grafted upon 
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the Corinthian ; it is of the 
rinthian, and retain h the 
same general character, ^ 
with the exception of the 
capital, in which the Ionic 
volutes and echinus are 
Bubstituted for the Co- 
rinthian canlicoli and 
scrolls. It is one of the 
five orders of claaaio archi- 
tecture, when five are ad- 
mitted, hut modem archi- 
tects allow of only three, 
considering the Tuscan and 
the Composite as merely 
varieties of the Doric and 
Corinthian. [See also 
Column.l 

In Gothic arehitecturo the term Order is applied to 
the divisions or recesses of an arch. [See p. 15.] 

Organ: originally this term appears to have been ap- 
plied to almost every kind of musical instrument used in 
ehumhes, but at an early period it began to be confined to 
wind instruments formed of a col- 
lection of pipes ; tbese, however, 
were very different from the large 
structure now in use, and of very 
much smaller size ; they were sup- 
plied with wind hy means of bel- 
lows at the back, which were 
worked hy an attendant, and not 
by the player. Besides these large " 
instruments there was also a small .. 
portable organ, sometimes called 
a "pair of Eegah," formerly in 
use, and this was occasionally of 
BUch a size as to admit of its being carried in the hand 
and inflated by the player ; one of these is represented 
among the sculptures in the cornice of St. John's, Ciren- 
cester, and another on the crosier of "WUliam oJ'^-^V^oKOi^ 
at Oxford. 
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Oriel, or Oriole (Lat. Oratoriolum, or little place for 
praj'er, its origiaal meaning). It 
vaB a portion of au apartment set 
aside for prayer, and as in the 
medieval houses it was not an un- 
common practice to arrange the 
domestic oratory so that the sa- 
orarium was the whole height of 
the building, while there was an 
upper floor looking into it for the 
lord and hia guests to attend to the 
service. This upper part more espe- 
cially received the name of Oriole. 
Thus any projecting portion of a 
room, or even of a building, was 
called an Oriole, such as a pent- 
house, or such as a closet, bower, or 
private chamber, au upper story, 
or a gallery; and the term became 
last of all applied to a projecting 
window, hence Oriel-windoi 




It does not appear to hai 
latter sense; the old term 
window. 

Ovolo, a convex 
moulding much used 
in Classical architec- 
ture ; in the Eoman 
examples it is usually 
an exact quarter of a 
circle, but in the Gre- 
cian it is flatter, and is 
most commonly quirked 
at the top : in middle 
age architecture it is 
not estensively 



: retain to this day. 
been used anciently in this 
for these windows being Joy- 



it 



I seldoi 




ibund in any but the 

Decorated style, and is not very frequent in 

also Coktmn. 

OVEBSTORI, tiio dteMfttorj ot i-ji^ai *,in^. 
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Pane, an old term formerly used ia reference to various 
parte of buildings, such as the sides of a tower, turret, 
^ire, &e., ■which were said to be of four, eight, &c., panes, 
according to the number of their sides ; it was also ap- 
plied to the lights of windows, the spaces between the 
timbers in wooden partitions, and other similar sub- - 
divisiona, and was sometimes synonymous with the term 
panel : occasionally it was applied to a bay of a building. 

Panel: this term is probably only a diminutive of 
Paae ; it was formerly often used for the lights of win- 
dows, but is now almost exclusively contiuc'd to the 
sunken compartments of wainscoting, ceilings, &c., and 
the corresponding features in stone-work, which are so 
abundantly employed in Gothic architecture aa ornaments 
on walls, ceilings, screens, tombs, &c. Of the Norman 
style no wooden panels remain ; in stone-work shallow 
recesses, to which this term may be applied, are fre- 
quently to be found ; they are sometimes single, but 
oftener in ranges, and are commonly arched, and not 
unusually serve as niches to hold statues, &c. 

In the Early Eng 
hah style the panel 
lings in stone work 
are more varied 
circles trefoils qua 
trefoils cinqueloils 
Sc and the pointed ' 
oval called the vei 
piscis are common / 
forms they are al 
frequently used 
ranges like shallow 
arcades divided by 
small shafts or mul 
lions the heads being 
either plain arches 
trefoils or cinque 
foils and panels similar to these are often used singly, 
the backs are sometimes enrithed with fohage, dia^t 
work, or oth^r carvmgs 




1 74 ^aneL 

In the Decorated style wood panelling ia frequently 
enriched with tracery, 
and sometimes with 
foliage also, or with 
shields and heraldic de- 
vices ; etone panelling 
Tftries considerably ; it 
is very commonly arch- 
ed, and filled with tra- 
cery like windows, or 
arranged in squares, 
circles, &c., and feather- 
ed, or filled with tracery 
and other ornaments in 
different ways ; shields 
are often introduced, 
and the backs of the ".■™«<>f*j"r*».i"».i'"' "^ 
panels are sometimes diapered. 

In the Perpendicular style the walls and vaulted ceilings 
of buildings are sometimes almost entirely covered with 
panelling, formed 
by mullions and tra- " 
eery resembling the 
windows ; and a 
variety of other 





cles, squares, qua- 
trefoils, &c., are pro- 
fusely used in the 
subordinate parts, 
which are enriched 
with tracery, fea- 
therings, foliage, 
shields, &c., in dif- 
ferent ways : in 
wood panelling the tracery and ornaments are more minute 
than was usual at an earlier period ; and towards the end 
of the, style these enrichments, instead of being fixed on 
to the panel, are usually carved upon it, and are some- 
tiineB very small and delicate. There is one kind of oma- 



Panel— ^arapet^ 
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ment which was introduced towards the end of the Per- 
pendicular style, and prevailed for a considerable time, 
which deserves to be particularly mentioned; it consists 
of a series of straight mouldings worked upon the panel, 
so arranged^ and with the ends so formed, as to represent 
the folds of linen : it is usually called the linen pattern. 
Many churches have wooden ceilings of the Perpendicular 
style, and some perhaps of earlier date, which are divided 
into panels, either by the timbers of the roof, or by ribs 
fixed on the boarding; some of these are highly orna- 
mented, and probably most have been enriched with 
painting. After the expiration of Gothic architecture, 
panelling in great measure ceased to be used in stone- 
work, but was extensively employed in wainscoting and 
plaster- work ; it was sometimes formed in complicated 
geometrical patterns, and was often very highly enriched 
with a variety of ornaments. 

Paradise, a small private apartment or study ; also the 
garden of a convent : the name was likewise sometimes 
given to an open court, or area in front of a church, and 
occasionally to the cloisters, and even to the whole space 
included within the circuit of a convent, but usually to 
the burial-place. Probably a corruption of this is the 
word Parvise^ which is still in use in Prance for the open 
space round cathedrals and churches. With us the word 
is sometimes applied to the room over the porch. 

Parapet, a breastwork or low wall used to protect the 
ramparts of military structures, and the gutters, roofs, 
&c., of churches, houses, and other buildings. On military 



Pace, a broad step, or raised 
space about a tomb or altar. 

Pauestra, a gymnasium. 

Palladian, a name applied to 
the revived Classical styles. 

Pantry (Fr. Panneterie), one 
of the offices in a monastic build- 
ing, or castle, or manor-house, in 
which the bread (Fr, Pain) was 
kept, and with it much of the 
garniture of the table. It is espe- 
cially distinguished from the Botel- 



lerie or buttery, where the wine 
and beer, &c. were decanted, and 
the flagons, cups, &c. kept. This 
office is still kept up in our col- 
leges, and in large houses the 
hutler is still retained as the 
officer, but the pantry has lost its 
original signification. 

Parament, the furniture, orna- 
ments, and hangings of an apart- 
ment, especially of a &t.&^-xoQ>\xi. 
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works the parapets are either plain walls or battlemented, 
and they are frequently pierced with loopholes and oillets, 
through which arrows and other missiles might be dis- 
charged against assailants. (See Aliir, Battlement, Coping, 
&c.) On ecclesiaatieal buildings parapets are of a dif- 
ferent kind: in the 
Norman style they 
perfectly plain. 



sores in them at con- 
siderable intervals 

In the Early Eng- 
lish style a few ex- 
amples are probably 
to be found of embattled parapets, but they are generally 
straight at the top, and are usually perfectly plain, though 
in rich buildings 
they are sometimes 
panelled on the 
front, aud in some 
instances are pierced 
with trefoils, quatre- 
foils, &o. Decorated 
parapets on plain 
buildings frequent- 
ly consist of simpk' 
battlements, but on 
rich structures aro 
ornamented in Tari- 
onswajs; they art: i'|l^Big aTJw » — ra a^a^g^E^^ 
frequently slraight iJaOBiMH^^aBSSSSBs^lBM^ 
at the top and pa- J " 
nellod, or, more ■">)<» Himm, o. ji». 

commonly, pierced with a series of trefoils, quatrefoila, 
and other geometrical forms, or -with running patterns , 
of tracery, especially one peculiar to this style, in which 
the leading Bue of the atoue-work forms a continuous 
undulation ; embattled parapets are also panelled and 
jicrced in a similar manner ; in this style the coping of the 




^araprt— ^atgrting 

battlements began to be earned up the Bides of the r 

Ions so as to form a 

continnous hne round | 

them In the Ferpen ii^n ■ 

dicular style plain ijp 1 

bnttlemented ponpets (^'1^ 

are verj common but 

the) are also Vfry Ire 

quently p-mdled or 

pierced there are | 

tike's ise many ex 

amples inhich are 

BIraight at the top 

ond these are almost 

all either panellt-d or 

pieictd 

Pu:close or Per i „ „™ ^ u <, » ™ 

close an enclosun. 

Ecreen or raibng such as may be used to protect a tomb 
to epar tte a cliapt-l from the main body of a church 
[See Screen ] Also to form the front of a gillery 
other similar purposes, it is either of open Moik or close 
A distinct chapel is often fumid in this manner 
achintri cbapil [See fhape!'] 

Pargeting, or Pergctmg, called also Parsje nork 
term appeal *< formtily to 
have been used in seveiul 
senses, sometimi s for plain 
plastcnng on walls, hut usualli 




for 



for such I 



iide ( 



menial, this was eiftcted by "^ 



iuldings,fobage,f 







other enrichments, applied i 
relief, ond by various patterns 
and ornaments sunk in the 
Burl'ace of the work or formed on it in a smoother ma- 
terial than the rest. Timber houses of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth are often to be found with the exterior orna- 
mented with pargeting : in the market-place at Newark 

FABGE-BOAitD= Barge-bonrd. I (2)Ase 
FaBBELL,)!.) Achimney-pieoe ; ] lor a fire-pliioa. 
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is a wooden house with small figures and cauopies over 
them in plaster- work, between some of the timbers, of 
earlier date. This term is now seldom used, except for 
the coarse plastering applied to the insides of chimney- 
flaes. 

Parlour (Fr. Parloir), a private apartment to which 
persons can withdraw for conference or retirement : the 
room in a convent in which the inmates were allowed to 
speak with their friends, sometimes called the "speke- 
house," 

Paten, a small plate or salver used in the celebration of 

the Eucharist : it was s') formed in 

ancient times as to fit the chalice, 
or cup, as a cover; and was most 
commonly made of gold or silver. 
The word is retained in our Prayer- , 
book. I 

Patera (Lat.= abowl),acircular 
ornament resembling a dish, often 
worked in relief on friezes, &c. in 
Classical architecture ; the term has 
also come to be applied to a great 
variety of fiat ornaments used in all styles of architecture, 
to many of which it is extremely inappropriate, Buoh as 
the flowers on Gothic comices. &c. 

Par (Lat.), Paxbrede, a small tablet, having on it 
a representation of the Crucifixion, or some other Chris- 
tian symbol, ofi'ered to the congregation in the Komish 
Church to be kissed in the celebration of the Mass: it 
was usually of silver or other metal, with a handle at the 
hack, but was occasionally of other materials ; sometiinea 
it was enamelled and set with precious stones. The pax 
was introduced when the osculum pacts,, or kiss of pace, 
was abrogated on account of the con&sion which it 
entailed. 

ParviSe. See Panuhte. PataBD, the bottom plate or 

Paschal, a eUod or oandlBstioV sill of a partition or screen, 

supporting a candle of very large Pavement (Lat. Pamo - M 

uze used in the early cburchee beat), the Roman floor bdng often 

at Rome. See illustration under of earth braten hard. The iionl 

^mfo, Bignifieg flooring, whether of BO' 
PaSTOBAL STAfF. See Croner. \ iQanlftiaBtB, tiloa, or atoBS. 
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Cornice. 




Bue. 



Pedestal (Gr. Pa«« = a foot, and stubs = a. column), 
a substructure frequently placed under 
columns in Classical architecture. It 
consists of three divisions : the Base or 
foot, next the ground; the Dado or 
die, forming the main body; and the 
Cornice, or surbase mouldings, at the 
top. 

Pediment (Lat.), the triangular ter- 
mination used in Classical architecture 
at the ends of buildings, over porticoes, 
&c., corresponding^ a gable in Middle 
Age architecture : it is much less acute at the top than 
a gable. Most of the porticoes on the fronts of Greek and 
Bom an buildings support pediments ; in Eoman work the 
dressings over doors and windows are sometimes arranged 
in a similar form, and called by the same name ; in 
debased Roman work pediments of this last-mentioned 
kind are occasionally circular instead of angular on the 
top, a form which is also common in Italian architecture. 
The term is sometimes applied by modern writers to the 
small gables and triangular decorations over niches, doors, 
windows, &c., in Gothic architecture. 

Pendant (Lat. Pendens == hanging), (1.) A hanging 
ornament much used in 
Gothic architecture, par- 
ticularly in late Perpen- 
dicular work, on ceilings, 
roofs, &c. : on stone vault- 
ing they are frequently 
made very large, and are 
generally highly enriched 
with mouldings and carv- 
ings; good specimens are 
to be seen in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, West- 




SectioB of a roof ahewing a Pandant. 



Pele-tower. See PUe'tower. 

Pendant-post, is a short post 
in a medieval roof-truss, placed 
against the wall, the lower end 



resting on a corbel, the upper end 
fixed to the tie-beam. 

Pentastyle, a portico o£ ^'»i^ 
columns. 



i8o ^mliatrt-l^tristaU. 

minBter; the Divinity School, Oxford; St. Lawrence, 
Eveahftm, ftc. In open timb^ roofe peudanta are fre- 
quently placed under the enda 
of tho hammer-beamB, and ia 
other parte where the construc- 
tion will allpw of them. About 
the period of the expiration of 
Gothic architecture, and for 
Bome time afterwards, pendants 
were often used on plaster ceil- 
ings, occasioDally of coneidcr- 
ahle size, though usually small. 
(2.) This name was also for- 
merly used for the spandrels 
very frequently found in Gothic 
roofs imder the ends of the 
tie-beams, which are sustained 
at the bottom by corbels or 
other supports projecting from 
the walls. In this position it 
is usually called a Pendant- a.-t, ii» smn^'. cMjei. wni«...i.f. 
post. 

Pelican, the Fepreaentation of this bird vulning herself, 
08 expressed heraldically, occurs not unfrequenlly as a 
sacred emblem among ihe omameats of churches. A beau- 
tiful specimen ia preserved at Tlfford, Suffolk, at the 
summit of the elaborately carved spire of wood which 
forms the cover of the font ; and another occurs over the 
font at North Walsham, Norfolk. The lectern of brass 
was occasionally made in the form of a pelican, instead 
of that of as eagle, a specimen of which is to be seen in 
Norwich Cathedral. 

PeriBtyle (Gr.), a court, square, or cloister, in Greek 
and Soman buildings, with a colonnade round it ; also the 
colonnade itself surrounding such a space. In medieval 
I.atin it is called the Quadmporticiis, and was the usual 
arrangement in Italy in front of the churches as well as 
in &ont of houses. We have no examples remainipg in 
England. The nearest approach is our Cloister. [See 
Atrium.'] 
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supported 





FendentiTe, the portios of a groiaed ceiling s 
by one pillar or 
impose, and bouad- 
^ ed by tlie apex of ( 
he longitudinal 
.nd transverse 
vaults ; in Gothic 
ceilinga of this kind 
the ribs of the 
vaults descend from 
the apex to the im- 
post of each pen- 
dentive, where they "~""" i>^"«— j- 
Iso the portion of a domical vault which 
comer of an angular building when 
a ceiling of this description is placed over a straight- 
sided arei pendintives of this kind are common in Byzan- 
tine architecture, but not in Gothic. 

Penthouse (old form Pentee), an open shed or projec- 
tion over a door, window, flight of steps, &o., to form 
ii protection against the weather. 

Perpendicular Style (Rickman). The last of the styles 
of Gothic architecture which flourished in thia country ; 
it arose gradually from the Decorated during the latier 
part of the fourteenth century, and coniiaued till the 
middle of the sixteenth ; the name is derived from the 
arraagenient of the tracery, which consists of perpendicular 
lines, and forms one of its most striking features. At its 
first appearance the general effect was usually bold and 
good; the mouldings, though not equal to the best of 
ihe Decorated style, were well di'fined ; the enrichments 
effective and ample without exuberance ; and the details 
delicate without estravagftot minuteness. Subsequently 



Perch, (i.) An old iiEnne ^ven 
to a bracket or corbel ; (2. ) The 
hag wax candlea used in churchea 
Hore d\ao somatimea ao called. 

PEBOENTNa. See Pargeting. 

PUMBOLUS, A w&ll buiJt roimd 



ancient temples enolosing the 
whole of the iacred ground. 

PERiPTEaiL, a form of Temple, 
entirely snrroundad with columns. 

Feotenber — Perpeut-atone. 
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it underwent a gradual debaaement; the arches became 
depreaeed ; the mouldings impoverished ; the ornaments 
crowded, and often 
coareely executed ; and 
the subordinate fea- 
tures con^sed, from 
the smallne^s and com- 
plexity of their parts. 
A leading character- 
istic of the style, nnd 
one which prevails 
throughout ils eon- 
tinuance, is the square 
arrangement of the 
mouldin,^B over the 
heads of doorways, 
creating a Bpandrel 
on each side above 
the arch, which is 
usually ornamented 
with tracery, foliage, 
or a shield ; the jambs 
of doorways have some- e<. H>.^bul'., oiiiri, c un. 

times niches in them, 

but are generally moulded, Irequcntly with one or more 
small shafts, and sometimes the round mouldings have 
bases but no capitals. The perpendicular arrangement of 
the window tracery has been already alluded to ; the same 

firinciple is also followed in panellings. Another pecu- 
iarity of this style is the constant use of transoms crossing 
the mullions at right angles, and in large windows these 
are occasionally repeated several times ; bands of quatre- 
foils and other similnr ornaments are also more frequently 
employed thau in the earlier styles, and are often carried 
across the panellings and vertical lineSj creating a recti- 
linear arrangement, which also ptTvades most of the sub- 
ordinate parts, tliat gives an air of stiffness which is 
peculiar. Panelling is used most abundantly on walls, 
both internally and externally, and also on vaulting; 
some buildings are almost entirely covered with it, as 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster ; fan-tracery 




^npmlrtcular SilgXt. 
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vaulting, wtich Is peculiar to this style, is almost invari- 

wiih 
ling 

The arches 
are often 




have the whole of the framing exposed to view many 
of them nre of h gh pitrh and htve a \ery n agnificent 
effect the spaces bet < een fhi. timbers bemg tiled w th 
tracery and the beams arched moulded nnd ornamented 
m \anoU8 ways nd sometimes pendants figures of 
angels and other carvings -ire introluced the la gest 
roof ot thii kind is Ihut ot Westminster Hdll erected m 
the reign of Ilichard II fine specimens also remain at 
Elthim Palace Kent Crosby Hall London Chnst Church 
Hall Oxford &c and ou some churcheB Vox, ?i.j,vtet twfe 
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are sometimes lined with boards and divided into panels 
by ribs, or have the timbers open, and both are frequently 
enriched with mouldings, carvings, and other omumenis. 
[Illustrations of this style will be found engraved under 
the parts of buildings referred to ; also under Gateway, 
Lantern, Niche, Pillar,'] 

The Perpendicular style may be said to commence about 
the middle of the fourteenth century in some parts of 
England, as at Gloucester and Windsor; but the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles overlapped each other for 
a long period, some districts retaining the older style much 
longer than others. The following are some of the chief 
datt'd examples : — 



York Cathedral— Choir, 1372— 

1403 
Warwick — St. Mary's — Choir, 

1370-1391. 
Lynn, Norfolk — Chapel of St. 

Nicolas, 1371—1379. 
Selby Abbey, Yorkshire, 137-^. 
Winchester Cathedral — West 

front, 1360—1366. 
Canterbury Cathedral — Nave and 

western transepts, 1378 — 1411. 
Oxford- New College, 1380 — 

138fi. 



Howden, Yorkshire — Chapter- 
house and tower, 1389 — 1407. 

Saltwood Castle, Kent — Gate- 
house, 1381—139(5. 

Gloucester Cathedral — Cloisters, 
1381-1412. 

Winchester College, 13S7— 1393. 
„ Cathedral— Nave, 1394 
—1410. 

Westminster Hall— Roof, 1397— 
1399. 

Maidstone — College and Church, 
1395. 



In the fifteenth century the Perp( ndicular is the gene- 
ral style of England for churches, houses, castles, barns, 
cottages, and buildin-is of every kind. The Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge owe many of their colleges to 
this period, and there we find vestigts of the style still 
lingering when in other places it had been lost. It would 
be tedious to attempt to enumerate the various buildings 
which we know from records to have been built during 
the century. 

Perpent-stone (Fr. Perpeigne), a large stone reaching 
through a wall so as to appear on both sides of it ; the 
same as what is now usually called a botidery bond-stone, 
or through, except that these are often used in rough- 
walling, while the term perpent-stone appears to have 
been applied to squared stones, or ashlar; bonders also 
do not always reach through a wall. The term is still 
used in some districts; in Gloucestershire, ashlar thick 



enough to reach entirety through a wall, and shew a 

face on both Biden, is 

called Parping ashlar 

This name may perhaps 

also have been some 

times given to a cnrhel i 

The term Perpent wall ■ 

would Bignify a wall ■ 

built of perpent ashlar 

Also a pier, buttress 
or other support pro I 
jecting from a wall to 
sustain a beam roof 
&c. Id Lincoln Caihc 
dral the dwarf walls 
Beporatiug the chapels 
in the iransepts aie also 
called perpeyn-walls al 
though actually they do 
not sustain a roof p. o- ui ui™,in..i 

Pew, or Pue (probably from tht, Dutch). 





Pehbon, cittemal steps and I Pjazza (Iwl.), an open area or 
IdniiinKS for HOucsato RU enlranca aquare Bncompiissad bj buildings, 
on the fli'st Huor. I uaoailj vit.\kaiceAQkio>viA'Oi>Qvi>> 
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Paritans : an early specimen or a pew of this kind exists 
in Cuxton Chuxch, Kent, Up to a period some time after 
the Eeformation the naTea of churches, which were oc- 
cupied by the congregation, were usually fitted with fixed 
Beats, as they had been Irora the fourteenth century down- 
wards at the least; these seats varied in height from about 
two feet and a half to three feet, and were partially en- 
closed at the ends next the passages, sometimes with what 
are called Bench-ends ; sometimes these rose considerably 
above the wainscoting, and were terminated with carved 
finials, or poppies, hut they are more frequently ranged 
with the rest of the work, and were often straight at 
the top and finished with the same capping-moulding ; 
these end enclosures occupied about the width ol' the seat, 
and the remainder of the space was left entirely open. The 



partitions sometimes 
times only to a little 
below the seats thty 
were usuallj perfectly 
plain but the wains 
coling next the cross 
passages wag generally 
ornamented with panel 
Im^s tracery small 
buttre ses &.C op 
positc to the scat at 
the back <f ea h divi 
sion or pew a board 
wa> frequently hx d 
consider ibly narrower 
intended to support 
the arms upon when 
kneeling This mode 
of fitting the naves ot 
churches was certamly 
very general but it is 
difficult to ascertain 
when it was first m 
troduced, 



bed down to the fioor, and some- 




majority of Bpeeiraens that exist being of the Perpen- 
dicular style. [See also Standard.\ 
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Pier(8ftx.): (1.) The solid mass between doors, win- 
dows, and other openings in buildings; (2.) The support 
of a bridge, on which the arches rest, (3.) This name 
is constantly given to the Pillar in Grothic architecture, 
but not BO correctly. Although perhaps the same in their 
absolute meaning, the word ' pier" is more properly applied 
to large masses in the construction of a building. The 
pillar is the support of an arch, and generally partakes of 
an ornamental character as well as structwral. 

Pilaster (Ital.), a square column or pUlar, need in 
Classical architecture, sometimes disengaged, but gene- 
rally attached to a wall, from which it projects a third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth of its breadth. The Greeks formed 
their pilasters of the same breaiith at the top and bottom, 
and gave them capitals and basis ditfirtnt trom those of 
the orders with which they wtre asioiiated , the Bomans 
usually gave thera the same capitals and bases as the 
columns, and often made them diminish up^%ards in the 
same manner. [See Antce.'\ 

Pillar (Ft.): the column support- 
ing the arch. In the Gorman style 
the pillars are generally massive, and 
are frequently circular, with capitals 
either of the same foim, or square; 
they are sometimes ornamented with 
channels, or ^fitiles, in various forms, 
spiral, zigzag, reticulated, &c. In 
plain buildings a square or rectangular 
pillar, or pier, is occasionally found ; 
a polygonal, usually octagonal, pillar 
is also used, especially towards the 
end of the style, and is generally of 
lighter proportions than most of the 
other kinds. But, besides these, clus- 
tered or compoimd pillars are ex- 
tremely ntunerous and much varied ; 
the simplest of them eonsists of a 
■ square with one or more rectangular 
recesses at each corner, but a more 
common form is one resembling these. 
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with a small circular shaft in each of the Tecesaes, and 
a larger one, semicircular, on two (or on each) of the 




faces : most of the compound pillars partuke of this a 
rangenient, though other vaiieties are by u 

In the Early Englith _ ___ r 

.style, plain circular or 
octagonal shafts are fre- 
quently used, especially 
in plain buildings, but 
many other, and more 
complicated kinds of pil- 
lars are employed; the 
commonest of these con- 
sists of a large central 
shaft, which is generally 
circular, with Braaller 
shafts (usually four) 
round it ; these are fre- 
quently made of a £ner 
mateiial than the rest, 
and polished, but they 
are often worked in 
courses with the central 
part of the pillar, and 
are sometimes filleted ; 
itt this style the pil- 
lars are very constantly .srf 
banded. C^"' _^ 

In the Decorated style --^l a.^^^ 



the general form of clus- 




pillar. 
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tered pillars ohangeB from a circular to a lozenge- shaped 



arrangement, or to . 




squitre placed diagonally, but manj- 
other varieties 
are also to I: 
met with; 



+ 



times consifit 

of small shafts 

surrounding a 

larger one, and 

are sometimfs 

moulded ; the small shafts and 

sume of ihe mouldings are often 

filleted; plain octagonal pillars are 

also very frequenily employed 

in village 



towards the 
end of this 
style a pillar 
consisting of 
four small 
shafts sepa- 
rated by a 
deep hoUow 
and two fil- 

mon, as it is also in the Perpendicular 
style, hut the hoUows are usually 
shallower, and the disposition of the 
fillets is different. 

A plain octagonal pillar continues 
in use throughoat the Perpendicular 
style, though it is not so frequent as 
at earlier periods, and its sides are 
occasionally slightly hollowed. In 
Decorated work a few of the monld- 
ings of the piers occasionally run up 
into the arches and form p^t of the Tf\ 
archivolt, as at Bristol Cathedral, but 
in Perpendicular buildings this ar- 
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rai^emeni ie much more common, sud in some caees tbe 
whole of tbe mouldinga of the piUare are contJnued in the 

arches without ■any capital or impost between them : the 
forms are TariouB, but in general arrangement they usually 
partake of a square placed di^onally ; aometimeB how- 
ever they are contracted in breadth bo as to become nar- 
rower between the archways (from east to west) than in 
the opposite direction ; the small shafts attached to the 
pillars in this style are usually plain circles, but are occa- 
sionally filleted, and in Bome instances are hollow-sided 
polygons. 

Pile-tower, or Pele-tower: this term ia almost peculiar 
to the northern parts of the kingdom ; it seems to have 
signified a small fortress, dwelling, or tower, capable of 
being defended against any sudden marauding expedition. 
Church towers appear tti have been sometimes used for 
the same purpose. Some of these towers, which were 
used for habitations, have had addi- 
tions made to them subsequent to 
their erection : Heifer-haw tower, near 
' Alnwick, and a tower in Corbridge 
churchyard, were probably pele-towers 
only. Pile, a fortress, occurs only in 
names of places in the Isle of Man, 
Lancashire, and the neighbouring parts,, 
but it ia an archaic term not exclu- 
sively northern. 

PilUtacle (Low Lat.), a small turret 
or tall ornament, usually tapering to- 
wards the top, much used in Gothio 
architecture as a termination to but- 
tresses, &c. ; it is also very frequently 
ernployed in parapets, esjiecially at the 
angles, and sometimes on the tops of 
gabies and other elevated situations: 
it consists of a shaft and top; this 
last is generally in the form of a 
small spire, surmouuted with a finial, 
and often erocketed at the angles 



and 



sometimes called a finial. 



Pinnacles are not used in the Gorman 
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style, though there exist a few email tuireta, of late 
date, with pointed termination b, which ap- 
pear to be their prototypes, as at the west 
end of Bochester Cathedral, and the north 
transept of the church of St. Etienue at 
Caen. 

In the Sarly Et^lish style they are not 
very abundant; they are found circular, 
octagonal, or square; some are perfectly 
plain, as iit the east end of Battle Church, 
onssez ; others are surrounded with email 
shafts, as at Peterborough and Wells ; and 
in some instaiiocs the tops are crocket*d. 
Towards the latter part of this style the 
system of surmounting each face of the 
shaft with a small pediment was intro- 
duced, and about the same period the shafts 
began to be occasionally made of open- 
work, BO as to form niches for statues. 

Decorated pinnacles are very numeroUB ; 
they have the shafts sometimes formed into 
niches, and sometimes panelled or quite 
plain, and each of the sides almost in- 
variably terminates in a pediment; the ^ 
tops are generally crocketed, and always 
have finials on the points: in form they are most usually 
square, but are sometimes octagonal, and in 
a few instances hexagonal and pentagonal ; 
occasionally, in this styli^, square pinnacles 
are placed diagonally. [Sec the illustration 
from Caythorpe, under SpireJ\ 

In the Perpendicular style they do not in 
general differ much from those of the Deco- 
rated; polygonal forms are not very fre- 
quently found, and square pinnacles are very 
much oftener placed diagonally on buttresses, 
&o. ; they are also in rich buildings, abund- 
antly used on the offsets of buttresses, as well :^K 
as at the tops: instead of the small pediments 
over the sides of the shaft, it is sometimes 
finished with a complete moulded c 
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la supported on a shaft nsing from the floor, in 
tances particularly m those of Early English and 
■corat«d date there are t o baa ns and drains 
iBionally three within the niche there is also 
md a wooden or stone shelf which served the 
of a credence table to receive certain of the sacred 
lat were used in the service of the mass previous 
being r quired at the altar somctiines there is 
the bottom of the niche for these to stand at thi 
he basin in this country the piscina la almost 
y on the south side of the altar and usuallj m 
h wall (though son etimes in the eastern) but 
andy it is not uncommon to find it on the north 
n the situation of the altar is But,h as to render 
re convenient than the south No piSL nas are 
) exist in this country of earlier date than the 
f the twelfth century and of that age they are 
of the thirteenth nd succeeding cen 




own to the period of the Bcfonuation they a 
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capp ng out of wh eh the top of the p nnacle naea a 
Bomet moB n the place of a top ol this k nd the figu 
of an an mal hold ng a vane or some other devi e 
used there are a few examples of p nnaclea n this stj 
with ogee si aped tops In the fine Perpend cular towe 
the p nna les are otteu the mo'it sti k ng featu e Exampi 
are seen on Merton and Magdal n towers in Oxford ai 
many of the towers n Som ts tsl re 

Th s term s somet m s appl d to turrets and W 11 a 
of Worcester nsea it for a sp re 

PlBCina (Lat ^ a reservo r of water! ongmally t) 
reservo r and filter conne ted w th tl aqu ducts 
Eome but long appl ed to a ot r d -a n fonne ly plae 
near to an altar n a church t co a sts of a shallo 
stone b 8 n or s nk n th a hole n the hot om to can 




off whatever is poured into it ; it le fixed at a 
height above the floor, and was used to receive the wat* 
in which the priest washed his hands, as well as that wit 
which the chaJice was rinsed at the time of the celebratio 
of the mass ; it is placed within a niche, though the basi 
very frequently prtijeeta biofore the face of the wall, and i 
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luppoFtcd on a shaft risiag from the floor; in 
many instances, particularly in those of Early English and 
early Decorated date, there are two haains, and drains, 
and occasionally three; within the niche there is also 
often found a wooden or stone shelf, which served the 
purpose of a credenct-tahle, to receive certain of the sacred 
resaels that were used m the servic of the mas'* previous 
to their hemg required at the altar Bometime-i there is 
room at the hottom of the niche for these to stand at the 
side of the basin in this country the piscina is almost 
invanablv on the south side of the altir and usually in 
the south wall {though sometimeH in the enstcm) but 
in Normandy it is not uncommon to find it on the north 
Bide when the situation of the altar is such as to render 
that more convenient than the south No piscinas are 
known to exist m this country of earlier date than the 
middle of the twelfth century, and of that age they are 
extremely rare of the thirteenth jnd succeeding cen 




tunes, down to the period of the lUiormaUcia 'Ccve.^ wfc 
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very abundant, and are to be found (or at least traces 
of them) in the chancel of most churches that have not 
been rebuilt, and very frequently at the eastern ends of 
the aisles of the nave also : their forms and decorations 
are very various, but the character of the architectural 
features will always decide their date. 

Pix, Pyx (Lat. Pyxis), the ornamented box, or casket, 
in which the consecrated Host 
is preserved in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church for the use of the 
sick, or the wafers previously 
to consecration; it was made 
of the most costly materials, 
and was placed upon the altar 
under a tabernacle, or canopy, 
within which it was sometimes 
suspended, and sometimes raised 
upon a stand or foot; in form 
it was frequently circular, and 
closed with a cover; occasion- 
ally, when suspended, it was 
in the form of a dove. 

Plate, Piatt, a general term applied to almost all hori- 
zontal timbers which are laid upon walls, &c., to receive 
other timber- work : that at the top of a building imme- 
diately under the roof, is a wall-plate ; those also which 
receive the ends of the joists of the floors above the 
ground-floor are called by the same name. Plate tracery 
is the term applied to that kind of solid tracery which 
appears as if formed by piercing a flat surface with orna- 
mental patterns. It is used in contradistinction to Bar 
tracery. [See Tracery. "] 

Plinth (Gr.), a square member forming the lower di- 
vision of the base of a column, &c. : also the plain pro- 
jecting face at the bottom of a waU immediately above 




Aahmolean Muaeam, Oxford. 



Pitch of a roof, the slope of 
a roo£ See Qcible. 

Plat-band, (1.) A flat fascia, 
band, or string whose pro^eciiou is 



lintel of a door is sometimes so 
called. 

Planceer, the soffit or under- 
side of the corona of a cornice io 



lesB than it-s breadtih *, \^^ TYie \ Vj(o\Xvi& «x^^^u^t\3j:Q« 
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the ground. Id Classical buildings the plinth is sometimes 
divided into two or more gradations, which project slightly 
before each other in succession towards the ground, the 
tops being either perfectly flat or only sloped sufficiently 
to prerent the lodgment of wet ; in Gothic buildings the 
plinth is occasionally divided into two stages, the tops 
of which are either splayed or finished with a hollow 
moulding, or covered by the base-mouldings. 

Polychrome, the name applied to the colouring of walls 
and architectural ornaments. There is no doubt that all 
medieval buildings were intended to be coloured, and the 
colour formed part of the original design, which in most 
cases has been lost from the unfortunate practice of white- 
washing them over, which prevailed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Whenever this whitewash is care- 
fully removed the original colouring appears; but un- 
fortimately, in getting off the whitewash the original thin 
coat of fine plaster which formed the ground to paint upon 
is removed along with it. In some instances the stone 
itself seems to have been painted upon, and the colour 
mixed with wax varnish, which is impervious to moisture ; 
and though these have been whitewashed over again and 
again, the colouring still re-appears. In some cases also 
the colouring was executed while the plaster was wet, in * 
what is called fresco painting, and thus becomes part of the 
plaster it:?elf, and can only be destroyed by destroying 
the plaster. There is the same change of style in the 
colouring as in the carved ornament, and a treatise on 
the succession of st54es in medieval colouring is still 
a desideratum. [See Wall-painting. ~\ 

Fomel (Lat. Pomellum, from Fomum = an apple), a knob, 
knot, or boss : the term is used in reference to the finial, 
or ornament on the top of a conical or dome- shaped roof 
of a turret, the summit of a pavilion, &c., and is especially 
applied to articles of plate and jewellery. It also denotes 
generally any ornament of globular form. 



Podium, (1.) A continuous base- 
ment or Pedestal, q.v. ; (2.) A 
dwarf wall used as a substructure 
for the columns of a temple. 



PoLE-PLATE, a small kind of 
wall-plate used in modern Rqqx\ 
to receive tb.^ iee\» oi \i)ckft x^v^x>&. 
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Popple, Poppy, Poppy-head, (from Tr. PoupS = a 
or Lat. Tuppis = the " poop" of ft 
ship,) an elevated ornament often 
used on the tops of the upright 
ends, or elbows, whicli terminate 
Eeate, &c., in churchea: they arc 
sometimes merely cut into plain 
fleurs-de-lis or other simple forms, 
with the edges eh amfered or slightly 
hollowed, but are frequently carved 
trith leaves, like finials, and in i 
rich work are sculptured into 
nnimals and figures, and are often 
extremely elaborate. No examples 
are known to exist of earlier dale 
than the Deconited style, and but 
few so early ; of Perpendicular 
date specimens arc to be found in 
very many churches, especially in 
the cathedrals and old abbey churches. 
Standard.^ 

Porch (Lat, Porticm), an adjunctive erection placed 
over the doorway of a larger building. In some instances 
the lower story of the tower of a church forms tie porch, 
as at Cranbrook, Kent. Porches appear never originally 
to have had close doors, but there are some wooden onea 
of Decorated date which hiive marks about the entrances 
seeming to indicate that they have been fitted with move- 
able barricades, sufficient to keep out cattle. Porches 
were used at an early period, and many fine examples of 
Iforman date exist, as at Southwell, Nottinghamshire; 
Sherborne. Dorsetshire ; Malmesbury, Wiltshire ; Castle 
Asbby, Northamptonshire, &c, : these are of stone and 
rectangular, with a large open doorway in front, and the 
sides either entirely closed or pierced only with a small 
window ; that at Southwell has a small room over it, 
a feature which is not very common in this style. Early 
English porches also remain in considerable numbers, as 
at the cathedrals of Wells, Salisbury, and Lincoln ; St. 
Alban'a Abbey ; and ttie cls.viKi\\«ft of Great Tew and Mid- 
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dieton Stoney, Oxfordehire ; Barnaek, Northamptonshire, 
&c. : in this style rooms are oftener foimd orer theto than 




at an earlier perioci, but in other respects ihey do not 
differ materially from those of the Normao style. At Chev- 
ingtJiD, Suffolk, is a wooden porch of Early English date, 
but much impaired by modt^m work. In the Decorated 
style wooden porches are not uufrequently found ; they 
are of one story only in height, sometimes entirely enclosed 
at the sides, and sometimes with about the upper half of 
their height formed of open screen- work; the gables have 
barge-boarda, which are almost always feathered, and 
more or leas ornamented ; good specimens remain at 
Warblington, Harapabire ; Horsemonden and Brookland, 
Kent ; Aldham, Essex ; Haseombe, Surrey ; Northfleld, 
Worcestershire, &c. Stone porches of this date have, not 
unusually, a room over them, as they bMO tisti m 'Oift 
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Perpendicular style. Of this last-mentioned style there 
ure many vooden porches, which differ but little from 
those of the preceding, except that the upper half of the 
sides is almost always formed of open screen-work ; ex- 
amples remain at Halden, Kent; Albury, Surrey, ftc. 
It is common to find porches of all ages considerably 




oroamented ; those of the Norman style, and perhaps also 
the Early English, have the decorations principally on the ■ 
inside and ahout the doorway; those of lat«r dat« arc 
often as much enriched externally ae internally, and some- 
times more so r the room over the porch frequently con- 
tains a piscina, which shews that it once contained an 
altar, and was used as a chapel, and is sometimes pro- 
vided with a fireplace, as if it had served for a dwelUng- 
room. Some porches have the roofe entirely formed of 
stone, both externally and internally, as at Bamack, NortJi- 
amptonahire ; 8t. Mary's, Nottingham ; Strclly, Notting- 
hamshire ; All Suints, Stamford ; Arundel, Sussex, &o. 

The foregoing observations apply to church porches, but 
some domestic buildingB are also provided with them, of 
vhioh a fine example, of Decorated dale, exists attached 
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to the hall of the Archbishop of Canterbury's palace at 
Hayfield, Susses : they have sometimea rooms over thom, 
and are canied up as many Btories in height as the rest 
of the building; in houses of the time of EUzuheth the 
porch is almost always carried up to the main roof of 
the huilding. Small chapuls attacheil to churches are 
BometinieB called porches. [See Galilee.'] 

Portcullis (Fr. Porte-eoy,li»se), j 
a massive frame, or grating, of 
iron or wooden bars used in the 
Kiddle Ages to defend gateways. 
It wae made to slide up and down 
in a groove formed for the pur- 
pose in each jamb, and was usu- 
ally kept suspended above the 
gateway, hut was let down when- 
ever an attack was apprehended : 
the principal eutranoes of almost iN.nc.jii.. 

all fortresses were provided with several portcullist's i 
succession, at some liitle distance ., — . _. 

apart: the grooves for them are found 
in buildings of the Norman style. 
[See KiUesie.'] 

The portcullis will be found con- 
stantly carved as an ornament upon 
buildings of the time of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., it being one of the 
Tudor badges. iujp:ot.k.iui.r.. 

Post, an upright timber in a building; those uped in 
modem roofs are called king-posts, or qveen-posts, according 
to their number and position [see Boofl : tie vertical tim- 
bers in the walls of wooden houses were formerly called 
posts, and the style of work in which they are exposed 
to view, with the intervals flUed with plastering, was 
pometiraes called post and pane. [See Pane."] Poste, 
planted in the ground, either of wood or stone, were for- 
merly placed at the aides of the doors of sheriffs and 
municipal authorities, probably to fix proclamationa and 
other notices lo. 
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Portico, a. range of columna in the ftont of a boildisg: 
vhen of four colnmiis it is 
celled tetriutyU ; when of six, 
Jiexastyle; oi a\^i, octostyle ; 
of ten, decaetyU. The Latin 
jfortietu. however, from which 
the Italian portico and the 
French poHiqiie is derived, 
has a more extended Bigni- 
fication in all these languages ; 
comprehending, in fact, every 
kind of covered ambulatory 
of which one or more sides 
are opened to the air, by 
rows of colutnns or of arches, 
whether it be attnched to the 
front of a building or to its 
sides, or to the inner sides 
of an urea, so as to form a 
cloister. [See Temple.'] 

Presbytery (Gr., the place 
of the elders or priests), the 
part of a church in which the 
high altar is placed ; it forms 
the eastern termination of the 
choir, above which it is raised 
by several steps, and is occu- 
pied exclusively by those who 
minister in the services of the 
altar. The name is not un- 

frequently used in a more exiended sense to include 
the whole of the choir. [See Choir, and plan under 




PuBTERS, a ^rivftta or concealed 
entrance behind or outside of ft 
caatle, 6owb, or moniBtBrj. 



PoYKTELL, paving formed into 
siuid] lozengeB or squares laid 
diagonally. 



Priory, a monastery governed by a prior. Alien 
priories were Bmall conventual establielimentB, or cells, 
belonging to foreign monaeteriea. 

Fujpit (Lat.)i bh elevated stage or desk irom 'which 
BermouB are delivered. 
They were formerly 
placed not only in 
churches bat also in the 
refectories of moo as- 
teriea, as at Beverley, 
Shrewsbury, Chester, 
&o. ; in tlie cloisters, as 
at 8t.Di^, in Franco; 
and occasionally in pub- 
lic thoroughfarca, as on 
tbe north side of the 
church of Notre Dame, 
at tit. L& in Normandy, 
and in the outer court 
of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. In ehnrehea the 
pnlpits were formerly 
always placed in the 
nave, attached to a wall, 
pillar, or screen, and the 
ecclesiastics and others 
who occupied the choir 
during the mass removed 
into the nave to hear 
the sermon : this custom 
was continued at Ely 
until quite recently. 
Many ancient pulpits exi4 




churches particularly 



Prick-posts, an obsolete tern 


and beh nd the presbyterj 


for the qiieen-poala in a. roof. 


a lai^e churcb 


Print, a plaster cast of a flat 


Phov s the vestbulo 




port CO n front cf tbe cell of 


PmsaiTORlES ocoura in one 


temple 


contract = 8ed)lia, but probab y 


Phoftle m a port CO court 


an error of copyist. 


vest bule befo o tlie ^.mes of 


pBOCEasios-PATH, or Pfooea 


building 


sional, the passa^ or ira^ round 





pulpit. 

t, and the adjoining eountiea : some are of 
wood, others of stone. The ■wooden ones are usually poly- 
gonal, with the panels enriched with featherings, tracery. 
and other architectural omamentB, and raised upon a single 
stem ; few, if any, of these are earlier than the Perpen- 
dicular style : an exam- 
ple exisiB in the church 
of Kenton, DevouBhire, 
which retains some of 
its original painting. 
Stone pulpits are some- 
times met with of Deco- 
rated date, as at Seau- 
lien, Hampshire, where 
there is a specimen very 
eiirly in the style, but 
by far the greuter num- 
ber are of Perpendicular 
work. In design they 

their plan is usually 
polygonal, and in many 
cases they are formed 
like niches in the wall, 
with projecting fronts, 
and are approached by 
concealed stairs, in 
others tlie steps are ex- 
posed to view ; some of 
them are very highly 
enriched with architec- 
tural omamenta and 
sculpture, and some are ^^^^ B,ni„ „, li- 

nearly plain. It is not 
unusual to find ancient pulpits, both of wood and stone, 

PbOfylos (Gr.), a gateway be- 
fore an Egypiian temple. 

Pkcihtvle, a portico in which 




IVom ijie wall to which it ig at- 
tached. 

Fbotbesis, «■ cradence-tabls. 

PsB[TDO-DIPTBaA.L, & tem(\Q 



See TempU. 

Pteboha, a space between the 
wallB of the cell of a temple and 
the column of the peristyle. 

Ptbbokata (Qr.) = Sids-walts. 



Pulpit— ©uatJtangle* 
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surmounted with ornamental canopies. Numerous wooden 
pulpits were erected in this coimtry soon after the Re- 
formation in the churches not previously provided with 
them, a number of which still remain; some are con- 
siderably ornamented, and have a rich effect, although 
the majority are poor. Most of these have flat testoons 
over them, but some have elevated canopies ; a remarkably 
fine specimen of this kind of pulpit remains at Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire. Another example occurs at 
Eddlesborough, an engraving of which is given under 
Type, The pulpits in the large churches on the Continent 
are often of very considerable size, capable of holding 
more than one person, and most elaborately enriched with 
a profusion of architectural and sculptured ornaments; 
a fine specimen, of ^Flamboyant date, exists in the cathedral 
at Strasburg. 

Purlins, Perlings, the horizontal pieces of timber which 
rest on the principals, or main rafters, of a roof, and 
support the common rafters. In some districts purlins 
are called rihs^ and rafters spars, [See Roof.'] 

Putlog-hole, small holes left in walls for the use of the 
workmen in erecting their scaffolding : the cross pieces of 
the scaffold, on which the planks forming the floor are 
laid, are called ** putlogs/' These holes are found in 
walls of almost every age : they are common in Eoman 
work; Vitnivius calls them ** columbaria,*' from their 
resemblance to pigeon-holes. 

Quadrangle (Lat. quatuor = four, angulus = a comer), 
a square or court surrounded by buildings : the buildings 
of monasteries were generally arranged in quadrangles, 
as, for instance, the cloisters; colleges and large houses 
are also often disposed in the same way. 



Puncheons, small upright tim- 
bers in wooden partitions, now 
called studs or quarters. 

PuRFLED-woRK (Fr. Povr-filer 
= to embroider), signifies any deli- 
cately sculptured tracery, &c. 

Pycnostyle, an arrangement 
of columns in Greek and Koman 
architecture in which the inter- 



colamniations are equal to one 
diameter and a half of the lower 
part of the shaft. 

Pynun-table, probably the 
coping-stones of a gable, from the 
French Pignon. 

Pyx. Sea Pix. 

QuADRiPORTicus. See Pemt\jl«, . 

QUATRlLlfOlL. ^^^ Foil. 
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Quarrel (Ft, Carre = Bquaie) : (1.) A stone quarry; 
(2.) A diamond-shaped pane of glass, or a square one 
placed diagonally; (3.) A small piercing in the tracery 
of a window ; also, (4.) A small square, or diamond-shaped 
paving-brick or stone. 

Quarter (Cater), a square panel, or a piercing in tra- 
cery, divided by cusps or featherings into four leaves 
(== Quatrefoil), Bands of small quatrefoils are much used 
as ornaments in the Perpendicular style, and sometimes in 
the Decorated; when placed diagonally they appear for- 
merly to have been culled "cross-quarters.** [See for 
illustrations FoiU also under Band, Font, Panel, Parapet.'] 
(2.) The pieces of timber used in the construction oi 
wooden partitions are called quarters. 

Quirk, a small acute channel or recess, much used 
between mouldings. In Grecian architecture ovolos and 
ogees are usually quirked at the top, and sometimes in 
Roman; in Gothic architecture quirks are abundantly 
used between mouldings. [See examples under Ogee 
and Ovolo ; also see Column.~\ 

Quoin (Fr. Com), the external angle of a building. In 
Middle Age architecture, when the walls are of rough 
stonework, or of flints, the quoins are most commonly 
of ashlar : brick buildings also frequently have the quoins 
formed in the same manner; and occasionally they are 
plastered in imitation of stonework, as at Eastbury House, 
Essex. The name is sometimes used for ashlar-stones with 
which the quoins are built; and it appears formerly to 
have also signified vertical angular projections formed 
on the face of a wall for ornament. 

Bafters (Saxon), the inclined timbers forming the sides 
of a roof, which meet in an angle at the top, and on which 
the lath or boards are fixed to carry the external covering. 
[See Eoof,] 

QuEEN-POST. See Roof. 

Quire, Quier, Qwere. See Choir. 

Kabbit, corruption of Rebate. 

Rails, horizontal pieces of tim- 
ber between the panels of wains- 
coting, doors, &c. The upright 



pieces of such frames are termed 
iStyles. Kails are also those pieces 
which lie over and under balusters 
in balconies, or extend from post 
to post in fences. 
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Ba^-stone, or Eag-work, buildings of rough stone in 
thin layers reeembling ___— -^__, 
tilea. It is found only ^l^^^gB^^^K^^^]^^'' 
in certain di-tricls, de- """ ~~ " '~'~ 
pending entirely on 
the nature of the ma- 
terial. Some kinds of 
Btone split up naturally 
or easily into thin lay- 
ers, which are readily ^^ 

broken to the size re- 
quired. These thin atones are usually laid flat, with 
a considerable thickness of mortar between them some- 
times, in licrring-bone fashion. [See Herring-bom and 
RubhU.'] This stone is often very hard, and frequently 
plastered and rough-caat; but in some counties neatly 
pointed with laj^e joints, and looking very well : in 
rubhle-work the stones are more irregular both in size 
and shape, and are sometimes lai^er. 

Rear-Tanlt, the small vault which is interposed between 
the tracery or glass of a window, and the inner face of the 





wall. It ia only employed when the wall is thick, and 
the glass placed nearer to the outer face of the wall than 



kind of Sying buttresses which 
Bpring from the corner principals 
and meet agaioBt the central or 
ohiaf princiirai I 
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to the inner ; and it is usually bounded on the inside by 
a rib, which either abuts against the splay of the jambs, 
or else rests upon corbels or shafts fixed against the inner 
edges of the jambs. 

Rebate (Fr. Rebattre\ a rectangular recess or groove 
cut longitudinally in a piece of 
timber, to receive the edge of ^H 
a plank, or other work required 
to fit into it. The notch or recess 
in a door-post, into which the door fits, is a rebate ; board- 
ing is rebated together when the edp^es are worked in this 
manner. Stones fitted together in the same way are said 
to hQ joggled, 

Eefectory (Lat.), the dining-hall, or fratery, of a con- 
vent, college, &c. : the internal arrangements and fittings 
were very similar to those of the ordinary domestic halls, 
except that it was usually provided with a raised desk or 
pulpit, from which, on some occasions, one of the inmates 
of the establishment read to the others during meal- time. 

Beliquaxy (Lat.), a small chest, box, or casket, to 
contain reliques. Depositories of this kind were very 
common in our churches previous to the lieformation ; 
they were made of wood, iron, or other metals, and oc- 
casionally of stone ; they were always more or less orna- 
mented, fiequently with arcades and other architectural 
ornaments, and sometimes were covered with the most 
costly embellishments. [See ShrineJ] 

Eenaissance (Fr.), the name employed to describe the 
revival of classical details in the French Gothic styles. It 
corresponds, in point of date, to the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean styles in England, though it commenced rather 
earlier. 



RegaI.8. See Organ. 

Reglet (Lat. Regula = a rule), 
a flat narrow mouldiug employed 
to separate panels or other mem- 
bers. 

Regratino or skinning, among 
masons, is taking ofif the outer 
surface of an old hewn atotiQ vfith 



the hammer and ripe in order to 
whiten and make it look fresh 
again. 

Relieving Arch. See DU- 
duirging Arch. 

Relievo, Relief, the projection 
given to carved work. See Bos- 
, relief. 



Seredos (wntten also Lardos from Fr 
■waD or screen at the back 
of an altar seat &c it 
was usually crnamented 
with panelling &c eepe 
cially behind an altar and 
sometimes was enriched 
■with a profusion of mciies 
buttresses pinnaeles sta 
tues and other decorations 
which were often pamt 
ed with brilliant colours 
reredosses of this kind 
not unfrequently extended 
across the whole breadth ot 
the church and were some 
times earned up nearly to 
the ceiling as at St Alban s 
Abbey Durham Cathedral 
Gloucester Cathedral St 
SaTiour 8 Church South 
wark ChnatChurch Hamp 
sbire &c In Tillage churches 
they were generally simple 
and appear very fr queiitly 
to have had no ornaments 
formed in the wall thiugh 
sometimes corlels or niches 
were provided to carry im 
ages and sometimes that 
part of the wall imracdi ,„„ „ 

ately over the altar waa 

panelled remains ot these more or less injured are to be 
found in many churLhes particularly at the east ends of 
aisles as at St Michael •) Oxtord Hanuell and Enstone 
Oxfordshire feolihull l^arwickhire &c and a ainat the 
east wall of the transept as in St Cuthbcrt s "Wells It 
was not unusual to decorate the w ill at the back of an 
altar with panellings Sic in wood or with embroidtred 
hangings of tapestrv work to which the name o£ iftT^i'si 
was given it was also applied to the wiieen. '^leS^.-K^^^ ^^ 
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nare and choir of a church. The open fire-hearth, fre- 
quently used in ancient domestic halls, 
waa likewise called a teredos. 

Bessaimt (ptobably Fr. Beseentir), an 
old English term for aof ogee-mouliJing. It 
■was also applied to other architectural 
members that had the infiected outline of 
this moulding. 



^ 



M'ddle Age architec- 



SeBpond a half pillar or p'er n 
ture a tached to a wall to support 
an a ch &c They are very Ire 
quentlj used by then selves as at 
th B des of th ntrances of ch n 

els & and a e also gene all} 
empl y d at the terminations ot 
ranges of pillars such as tho e 
between the body and a sles of 
chu ) es In these las ment oned 
B tuat ons they u ually eorr spond 

n form w th the p liars but are 
sometimes diffe ent The name 
occurs f e juently n medieval con 
tracts, and may hai e its origin in 
the notion of the two pilasters 
responding to, i.e. corresponding 
■with, each other. Thusthebreadth 
of the nave of Eton CoUege Chapel 
"between tho rmponder*" was 
directed by the will of King 
Henry VI. to be thirty-two feet. 

Eeticnlated Work {Lnt. Opue 
reticulatum = net - work), ma- 
sonry constructed with diamond- 
shaped stones, or square stones 
placed diagonally. In the city of 
Eome this mode of decorating the surface of a wall is 
characteristic of the period of the Empire, but it waa 
frequently imitated in Romanesque work in the tympanum 
of a door«'ay, especiaU.^ in Normftn. work. 
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Betnm, the terminations of the dripstone 
or hood-mould of a window or door. Several 
examples will be found under Dripstone. The 
term is also sometimes applied to the seats and 
desks wliich are set against the screen at the 
west end of a choir. 

Beveal (Lat. Revello), the side of an opening for a 
window, doorway, &c., between the framework and the 
outer surface of the wall. The term is principally used 
in reference to apertures which are cut straight through 
a wall, like modem doors and windows. 

Bib, a projecting band on a ceiling, &c. In Middle 
•Age architecture ribs are very extensively employed to 
ornament ceilings, 
both flat and vaulted ; 
more especially the 
latter, when gioined. 
In the earliest Nor- 
man vaulting the ribs 
generally consist of 
mere flat bands cross- 
ing the vault at right 
angles, the groins as 
well as the apex being 
left perfectly plain. As the style advances the ribs be- 
come moulded, and are also applied to the p:roins, and are 
sometimes enriched with zigzags and other ornaments 
peculiar to the style, with carved bosses at the intersec- 
tions, as at the churches of Iffley, Oxfordshire, and Elk- 
stone, Gloucestershire. 

In Early English vaulting, and that of all subsequent 
periods, the groins are in- 
variably covered by ribs, 
and the intersections are 
generally ornamented with 
bosses or other decorations, 
as is the case in the chapter- 
house at Oxford. [See il- Wwtmin.ter Abbey, c. mm. 




Oxford Cathedral, e. 118a 




Revestry =• vestry. 
RoifAN Order, a name given 
sometimes to the Composite order. 



Roundel, (1) in Classical archi- 
tecture same as AstTOJioX ; V^^ va. 
armour^ S©aV\Xvxa\.T«iXAsyDsX*>BYo*%. 




2IO Sib. 

lustration under Boas.'] In the Early EngUah style it is 
seldom that more ribs ure used, than those which cross the 
vault at right angles (cross-springers) and the (diagonal) 
ribs upon the groins, with sometiines one at the apex. 
[_See illustration from "Westminster Abbey, under Ffl«/(.] 

In the Decorated style additional ribs are introduced 
between the diagonal and cross- spri ego ra, following the 
curve of the vault, and frequently also in other parts, 
running in different direc- 
tions, and uniting the whole 
into a kind of net-work, as 
at Tewkesbury Abbey, Glou- 
et'stershire ; the apex of thu 
vault is ala ost invariabli 
occupied by a nb which is 
ofte 1 sligh ly curved up 
Wards betweeu the bossec 
"When they are numerous 
It is not unusual to find that the more important nbs are 
ol larger size than tl e 
othe s In th s siyle the 
nba aie sometm es oma- 
menttd with tl e character 
istic ornament tl e Ball 
flower 

I ord nary Perpendteu 
lar vaulting nbs are ap 
plied much in the some 
way as n the preceding 
stjle but they are aonie 
limes emplojed in gr atcr 
prolu ion and n more com 
pi cated anangemcnte by 
whch the effect la by no 
II eans always improved as 
at St.Mary Reddyff Church, 
Uristol. In fan-trae»ry 
vaulting the ribs radiate 
from the springing of each 
pendentive, and generally 
tecoDte multiplied as they 





rise npwardB, so that the whole surface is covered with 

tracery, which is usuully 

enriched with feather 

ingB and other decora 

tiona. 

Many churches, and 
some other ancient build 
ings, have raised ceil 
ings, of wood or plaster 
formed on ihe under 
aides of the timbera of ■" ■ '»«lo »'* 

thereof, a few of these 

which are as old as the Decorated and Early Fnghsli 
styles, are spanngly ornamented wilh small nbs there 
is generallv one along ihe top and othtrs erf-sing it at 
considerable u t^rvals m somt, inst nces the nbs are more 
nomeruus in both directions so as to divide the surface 
into rectangular compartments or panels. 

In the Perpr;ndicuiar style ceilings of this kind are 
almost inrariubly formed in cants, which are divided into 
squares by small ribs with bosses, shields, or flowers, at 
the intersections; fliit ceilings also, which arc common in 
this style, are frequently divided into squares, ;ind some- 
times into other patterns, by moulded ribs. In the time of 




Queen Elizabeth and Jacnes I., ribs were much used on 
plaster ceilings, and were often aiTaugei \)'\\Xi w(a^\4svi^vi 
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intricacy : at this period the intersectiona were usually 
either plaia or ornamented with small pendants. In some 
districts the purlias of a roof are called ribs. 

Ridge, the upper angle of a roof. It has usually, 
though by no means 
always, a piece of 
timber running 
along it, called the 
rid|;e-piece, upon 
which the upper 
ends of the rafters 
rest ; the tiles with 
which it is covered 
are called ridge- 
tiles; these are Bup-^™itoi,ritt.. 

sometimes made ornamental, good instances of which are 
found at Great Malvern and Lincoln. [See Crest-tile».'] 

Roll-mottlding. This t«rm has been popularly, but very 
incorrpctly, given to a 
moulding much used in 
Decor^ited and late Early 
English work, especially 
in strings and dripstones: 
its varieties are numerous, 
and though some of them 
beer resemblance to a roll 
of parchment, others are 
vt'ry different. Some of 
these varieties, in which 
the square fillet is more 
decidedly marked, have 
been called "The Eoll 
and Fillet Moulding." It 
is sometimes called the 
Scroll-moulding, from its 
resemblance to a scroll of 
paper or parchment with 
the edge overlapping. The 
name of Itoll- moulding is 
often applied to the common Round 
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Soman Architectnre. Boman architecture differs con- 
siderably from Grecian, both in general aspect and in 
the details; it also embraces two additional orders, the 
Tuscan and Composite, which were unknown to the 
Greeks. The mouldings are rounder and often more 
prominent; the enrichments both in design and exe- 
cution are bolder, and are frequently used in greater 
profusion, while figures are comparatively seldom intro- 
duced; the entablatures in many cases are broken over 
the columns; the pediments are steeper, and the shafts 
of the columns, instead of diministiing in a straight 
line from the base to the capital, are very often slightly 
curved. The arch also, which appears to have been un- 
known to the Greeks, was brought into general use by the 
Komans, and greatly affected the character of their archi- 
tecture ; at its first introduction it was made subordinate 
to the columns and entablature, but it soon came to be re- 
garded as a more important principle, and was adopted 
as one of the leading features ; many late Roman build- 
ings have been vaulted. In general appearance Roman 
architecture is less chaste and simple than the Grecian, 
but it is bolder, richer, and in many respects more 
imposing. 

The construction of nearly all the great Roman build- 
ings in Rome itself is concrete faced with brick, or with 
small ashlar masonry in diamond-shaped patterns, called 
reticulated masonry ; the latter is more usual in the two 
first centuries of the Christian era, the best period of art 
in Rome, and the brickwork of that period is also superior 
to that or any other. In the third century there is scarcely 
a perceptible change, but in the fourth there is a very 
decided falling off and deterioration of all kinds, and old 
materials were extensively used again, as in the Arch 
of Constantino. The vaults are usually one mass of con- 
crete with the walls, plastered and painted on the inside, 
and faced with brick or stone on the outside. Tiie walls 
are of enoimous thickness ; those of the Pantheon are thirty 
leet thick, and as the interior is lighted by a large circular 
opening in the centre of the vault, no windows were re- 
quired. The brick casing is full of arches, called a\:Q,\\a*s» <5>1 
construction, but the real use of them ia \iO \ym!^ \)a^\ycv^ 
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casing on to the concrete mass securely. The concrete or 
rubble walls frequently have layers of the flat bricks or tiles 
at intervals to bind them together, but the fashion seems 
to have been introduced at rather a later time, or at least it 
is not left inside in the earlier work as it is in later times. 
The construction gets gradually worse, until in the tenth 
century it is as bad as it well could be to stand at all, and 
the only dated building of the eleventh century in Rome 
is of herring-bone work. The revival of the art of build- 
ing began later in Rome than in the distant provinces of 
the empire. France and England took the lead in this 
leal Renaissance. Germany followed next, and Italy, 
especially Rome, was the latest. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the building art at Rome was always a century 
behind the rest of Europe. 

Of the buildings constructed by the Remans in this 
country during their occupation, we have none remaining 
at all perfect. We can judge of their extent by the 
traces of foundations, and sometimes of their plan by 
the finding of hypocausts, baths, &c. The walls are also 
in part remaining round several places known to have 
been important Roman towns ; but beyond these we have 
nothing to guide us as to the style and character of the 
ornamental work of their buildings. It is possible that 
in many of the Roman villas the superstructure was of 
wood only. 

BrOmanesque Style, a general term for all the debased 
styles of architecture which sprung from attempts to imitate 
the Roman, and which flourished in Europe from the period 
of the destruction of the Roman power till the introduction 
of Gothic architecture. It is thus described by Dr. Whewell : 
" Its characters are a more or less close imitation of the 
features of Roman architecture. The arches are round; 
are supported on pillars retaining traces of the classical 
proportions; the pilasters, cornices, and entablatures, have 
a correspondence and similarity with those of Classical 
architecture; there is a prevalence of rectangular faces 
and square-edged projections; the openings in walls are 
small, and subordinate to the surfaces in which they occur; 
the members o£ thfi ar<i\i\\fec\\xx^ «x^ massive and heavy, 
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very limited in kind and repetition, the enrichments being 
introduced rather by Bculpturing aurfaces, than by multi- 
pljring and extending the component parts. There is in 
this style a predominance of horisontal lines, or at least 
no predominance and prolongation of yertical ones. For 
instance, the pillars are not prolonged in corresponding 
mouldings along the arches; the wuUs have no promi- 
nent buttrt'SBeB, and are generallj' terminated by a strong 
horizontal tablet or cornice." " This same kind of archi- 
tecture, OT perhaps particular modifications of it, have 
been by various persons termed Saxon, Norman, Lombard. 
Byzantine, &c. All these names imply suppositions, with 
regard to the biBtury of this architecture, which it might 
be difScult to substantiate ; and would, moreover, in most 
cases, not bo understood to describe the style in that gene- 
rality which we leam lo attribute to it, by finding it, with 
some variations aceoiviing to lime and place, diffused over 
the whole face of Europe." 

Eood (Saxon), a cross -^iw__— -^-^.H^ 

or crucifix ; the ttrm is 
more particularly applied 
totheLrgecroEserectedin 
Roman Catholic churches 
over the entrance of the 
chancel, or choir ; this is 
often of very large size, 
and w hen complete is, 
like other crucifixes, ac- 
companied by the figures 
of St. John and the Blessed 
Virgin, placed one on each 
side of the foot of the 
cross ; but tbi'se are often 
omitted. Lights are fre- 
quently placed in front of 
diese roods, especially on 
certain festivals of the 
Church. 

Hood-beam, or Eood-loft ; the rood spoken cpf in the las^t. 
article was supported either by a beam. caW^ *Cfte vwA- 
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beam, or by a gallery, called the rood-loft, over the screen 
separating the choir, or chancel, of a church from the 
nave. Rood-lofts do not appear to have been common in 
this country before, if so soon as the fourteenth century ; 
they were approached from the inside of the church, gene- 
rally by a small stone staircase in the wall, which is often 
to be found in churches which have lost all other traces of 
them. Th!3 front was frequently richly panelled, and the 
imder side formed into a large coved cornice, or ornamented 
with small ribs and other decorations, connecting it with 
the screen below. Although most of the rood-lofts in this 
country have been destroyed, a considerable number of 
examples (more or less perfect) remain, as at Long Sutton, 
Kingsbury Episcopi, Barnwell, Dunster, Timberscombe, 
Minehead, and "Winsham, Somersetshire ; Newark, Not- 
tinghamshire ; Charlton-on-Otmoor, and Handborough, Ox- 
fordshire ; Merevale, Knowie, and Worm-Leighton, War- 
wickshire ; Flamsted, Hertfordshire ; Uffendon, Bradninch, 
Collumpton, Dartmouth, Kenton, Plymptree, and Hartland, 
Devon, &6. The rood-loft was occasionally placed above 
the chancel-arch, as at Northleach, Gloucestershire, lliere 
are some very fine and rich rood-lofts in "Wales, in 
churches which are in other respects plain and poor. 

Bood-tower, Hood-steeple : this name is sometimes ap- 
plied to the tower built ovi r the intersection of a cruciform 
church. The term Rood-a/rch is sometimes applied to the 
arch between the nave and chancel, from its being imme- 
diately over the rood-loft. 

Roof, the external covering on the top of a building; 
sometimes of stone, but usually of wood overlaid with 
slates, tiles, lead, &c. The form and construction of the 
timber- work of roofs differ materially according t ) the 
nature of the building on which it is to be placed, and 
any attempt to notice all the varieties would far exceed 
the limits of this work. The main portions of the framing, 
which in most cases are placed at regular intervals, are 
each called a truss , principal^ or pair of principals ; these, 
in ornamental open roofs, are the leading features, and in 
Bome ancient roolB are contrived with an especial view to 
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appearance. The accompanying diagrams of two of the 
simplest kinds of mo- 
dem roofs will serve 
to explain the names 
of the most important 
timbers : a king-post 
roof has one vertical 
post in each truss, a 
qtieen-post roof has 
two. 

Medieval roofs vary 
80 much in their struc- 
ture, on account of the 
ornamental disposition 
of the pieces, that it is 
not easy to establish 
a universal nomencla- 
ture for them. Many 
names of beams and 
timbers occur in old 
contracts of which the 

original application is EEEE. Principalr»fteri,blade«, KKKK. Pole-plates. 

often uncertain. or back.. llll. wau-putet. 

The Mdmmer-heam roofs contain most of the peculiarities 




A. King-poit. 
BB. Queen-pouts. 
CCCC. Braces, or itrati. 
DD. Tie-beam*. 



FP. Ridge-piece*. 
GGGGGG. Furlini. 
H. Collar. 
JJJJ. Common rafters. 



A. Hammer-beam. 
BB. Pendant-post. 
C. Hammer-brace. 
DD. Rafter. 
£. Ck)llar. 

F. Side-post. 

G. Collar-brace. 
H. Upper collar. 
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of structure that distinguish the medieval roofB fivm the 
modern roofs, and the following nomenclature may be 
adopted in descnbmg them — 

Sometimea one hammtr beam i8 repeated over another, 
forming, as it were, two stoneB It is then called a doubh 
hamnter-beam root, and the nomenclature rune, — Lotcfr 
htJnmer-heam, upper hammer-heam, lower hammer-brace, 
upper kammer-hace, lower ude post, vpper side post, &c. 

It must be remembered 
that all upright pieces 
may be called posts, with 
an epithet if necessary, 
e g Pendant - post In- 
clmed piece, if not rafters, 
are brai.es, and lommonly 
denve their epithet trom 
the piece under which 
they are placed, or which 
they prmcipally stiffen, 
as Collar-brace Ashlar 
pieces are fixed t» every 
one of the ratters in most 
mtdieval roof", but they 
are somt limes concealed 
by cornice- mouldings and 
fneze-boarda The ex- 
ample from Dorchester 
shews the hummer beam constructioi 
tide-post, &c 

Ot the construction of the wooden roofs of the AnctenU 
very little la known, but it was probably of the moat m- 
artificial kind, and jud^ng from the form ot their pedi- 
ments, the pitch of tl em was low some small buildings 
still retiin their original rools of marble, aa the Tower 
of the Winds, and the Choragic Monument of Lyaierates 
at Athtna The Mauaohum of Theodonc at Kavenna 
has a domed roof, formed of a single block of stone, 
nearly thirly-six feet in diameter 

Saxon roofs were elevated but to what degree we have 
no lertain account, neither is theie satisiactory evidence 
of tlieir internal ap^eaieuce , the illununutions m m^no- 




w ith collar-hratc, 
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scripts seem to represent them as often covered with slates, 
tiles, or shingles. 

Norman roofs were also raised, in some cases to a very 
steep pitch, hut in others the elevation was more moderate, 
the ridge heing formed at ahout a right angle. It does not 
appear that at tiiis period the construction was made orna- 
mental, although, doubtless, in many cases the framing 
was open to view. The covering was certainly sometimes 
of lead, but was probably oftener of a less costly material. 

Early English roofs were generally, if not always, made 
with a steep slope, though not universally of the same 
pitch; sometimes the section of the roof represented an 
equilateral triangle, and sometimes the proportions were 
flatter. A few roofs of this date. still exist, as on the nave 
of Hales Owen Church, Shropshire; this originally had 
tie-beams across it, and under every rafter additional pieces 
of timber are fixed, which are cut circular, so that the 
general appearance is that of a series of parallel ribs 
forming a barrel-vault. This seems to have been a com- 
mon mode of improving the appearance of roofs in this 
style before any important ornaments were applied to 
them. The additional pieces under the rafters were 
usually either quite plain or only chamfered on the edgc^s ; 
a moulded rib sometimes ran along the top, and a cornice 
next the wall-plate, both of which were generally small ; 
the tie-beams also were frequently moulded. , 

When first the approach of the Decorated style began 
to exercise an influence, the roofs, though still oP the same 
construction, became somewhat more ornamental. There 
M« also roofs existing of this date, and some probably 
earlier, in country churches, the insides of which are 
formed into a series of flat spaces, or cants; they are 
usually quite plain, with the exception of the tie-beam 
and cornice, which are frequently moulded, and the king- 
post, which is commonly octagonal with a moulded capital 
or base. Of a later period root's of this kind are extremely 
common in some districts, but they are generally to be 
distingished from the earlier specimens by being arranged 
in seven cants instead of six ; of the older description good 
examples remain at Chartham Church, Kent, and on tha 
south aisle of Merrow Church, Surrey. ^^^\i <^1 NX^'e?^^ 
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roofs are now ceiled, but probably many of them were 
originally open. 

Ab the Decorated style advanced the leading timbers 

of the principals were ofUn 

formed into an arch bj the ad 
dition of circular braccB under 
the tie-beams, the beams them 
selves being also frequently , 
curved ; the spandrels formed . 
by these braces were very usu 
ally filled with pierced tracery 
and the timbers generallj were 
more moulded and enriched 
ihaa in the earlier styles 
Where the lines of moulL.ngs 
were interrupted they very """• na -lu-. "-«. 

commonly terminated m carved leaves or other ornaments . 
sometimes the tie-beams were omitted in roofs of high 
pitch, but the principals were generally arched. The 
roofs of domestic halls, in the Decorated style, appear to 
have been more enriched than those of churches ; that of 
Malvern Priory had a variety of cross-braces above the tie- 
beams cut into ornamental featherings ; that of the Arch- 
bishop of Cunterhury's palace at Muyfield, Sussex, was 
supported on slune arches spanning the whole breadth of 
ttie room (about forty feet) ; this kind of construction is 
also partially used in the hall at t)ie Mote, Ightham, 
Kent. This kind of construction, a wooden roof sup- 
ported on stone arclies iustead of the large timbers neces- 
sary for the principals, seems to have been more commun 
than is generally supposed, and at all periods*. 

In the Ferpendieular style hammer-heam roofs were 
introduced, (one of the finest specimens of which is that 



hall nnii chapel of Conway Castle, 

that the old roof of the Ijuild 
hall in London, had atone pnn- 

pain in IHSl. Such coqEb ub 



thetn hare been found in Nor- 
maccij in work of the elmenUi 
and twelfth « 



on ■Westminster Hall,) and, together with them, most 
numeroTiB varieties of construction fqr the aake of orna- 
ment. These asre fur too manifold t« be eniiraerated ; many 
specimens exist in churches and halls, some of which are 
eitremely magnificent, and are enriched with tracery, 
featherings, pendants, end carvings of various kinds, in 
the greatest profusion. Many roofs in this style were 




nearly or quite flat these when pla n had the f m bers 
often expofed to vie v and moulded in thei cases they 
were ce led wi h oak and formed nto panels and were 
usually ennclied with bossee and other ornaments of simi- 
lar description to those of the hishcr roof's ; good examples 
remain at Cinncesler Church, Gloucestirhire. On halls 
hammer-beam roofs were principally used, but on churches 
other kinds of construction were more prevalent. There 
are some medieval huildiogs, principally vestries, apses, 
and portions of churches, wliich are entirely loofed with 
stone. They are generally of high elevation, and often 
have ribs answering to the rafters in a wooden roof. They 
occur at all periods, and in some coaea tou.-^ ^lasa \»;«o. 
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erectai for protection against fire ; in other caaea, when 
the material was suitable, perhaps fiom economy. 

The name of roof is often applied to what are in fact 
ceilings having an external covering, or outer roof, distinct 
from that which is seen. Vaulteil roofs are also frequently 
spoken oT, but a vault usually hus an outer roof over i^ 
and is more properly a vaulted ceiling 

Kose. A kind of rose was sometimes used a 
ment on the lace of the abacus on 
Corinthian capitals It also occurs 
in ornamental mouldings dunng the 
Norman style , hut the fall rose, as 
in the accompanying illustration, was 
a budge of the Tudors. and dunng 
their reigns it is often found carved 
on huildings m conjunction with the 

PortCUllit. lUpglUiiT^n. 

Rubble, Ruhble-work, Rough -wolling • coarse walhng 
constructed of rough 
stones, not large but ^ - 
of great irregul inty 
hoth in size und shape, 
and not so Sat bedded 
as in rag-work, in 
some distritts it 11 
often formed of flmts 
in large buildings, m 
neighbourhoods when 
better materials can be obtained for 
walls, it is in genenil only used for the ii 
but in other distncts the whole aubitai 
not unfreqnently of this construction, 
to have been plastered on both sidts, but sometimes it 
was only pointed externally. 




e outer face of ihe 
ides, or baokmg, 
B of the walls if 
i often found 



RosB Window, a name Bome- 


an old term for a mason wbo 


Umes giren to a. circular wiadov. 


only built ooaree Walling, M di»- 


See Window. 




RonoH-CABl, eoarae plaster- 


vorked with mallet and obisel. 


irork, used an the autsides of 


Round, a name for tho Tora. 




Roundel, a bead or oMtrngal 


■ itopOH-SBTTBB, EougVinawiu; 


\ moolilai^. 



3flluj5tic*l00rtt— Sancte^iell. 
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. Bustic-work, ashlar masonry, the joints of which are 
worked with grooves, or 
channels, to render them 
conspicuous ; sometimes 



•=?n 



the whole of the joints j 
are worked in this way, =^ 



S 



][ 



and sometimes only the 1 

horizontal ones ; the sssp ' 
grooves are either mould- ' 
' ed or plain, and are 
formed in several dif- 
ferent ways ; the surface 

of the work is sometimes left, or purposely made rough, 
but at the present day it is usually made even. Rustic- 
work was never employed in medieval buildings. 

Sacristy (Fr., from Lat. Sacer, but written also Secre- 
tartum), a room attached to a church, in which the sacred 
vessels, vestments, and other valuables connected with the 
religious services of the building, were preserved, and in 
which the priest put on his robes; sometimes included 
within the main walls of the fabric, and sometimes an 
adjunct. In England this name does not appear to have 
been so common as Vestry, but on the continent it still 
prevails. [See Vestri/,'] 

Sancte-bell, Sanctus-bell, Saints' -bell. Mass-bell, (old 
English forms, Sacring-bell, Saunce-bell,) a small bell 
used in the Koman Catholic Church to call attention to 
the more solemn, parts of the service of the Mass, as at 
the Conclusion of the ordinary, when the words ** Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Deus Sabaoth," are pronounced by the 
priest, and on the elevation of the Host and chalice after 
consecration : it is now usually, if not always, a small 



Sacrtnge-bell, or Saunce-bell 
= Sande-bell. 

Saddle-bars, in casement or 
quarry glazing the small iron 
bars to which the lead panels 
are tied. 

Saddle-roof of a tower, so 
called where the roof has two 



gables, sometimes termed a Pack- 
saddle Roof. 

Sally-port, a postern gate or 
passage underground from the 
inner to the outer works of a forti- 
fication, intended as a passage for 
the garrison to sall-y Sxo\xv, ^x 
pass througVi. 
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band-bell carried by an attendant, and was generally 

of this kind in England 
previous to the ReCorma- 
tion, made eoni el lines of 
silver ; but in some in- 
stances a larger bell was 
used, and was suspended 
on the outside of the church 
in a small turret, made to 
receive it, over the arch- 
way leading from the nave 
into the chancel, and rung 
by a rope from Mithin ; 
many of these turrets still 
exist, as at Ifham, E^ith- 
well, and Desborough, 
Northampton shire ; Boston, 
LincolnBhire ; Bloxham. 
Brize-norton, Swalcliffe, 
and Coombp, Oxfordshire, 
Ac. ; a few still retain the 
bell, as at Long Complon, 
Warwickshire. Occasion- -- 
ally also a number of " 111 tie 
hells were hung in the mid- 
dle of the church, which the 
pulling of one wheel mude all to ring, which was dont 
at the elevation of the hoste." 

SaLctnary (Lat.), the presbytery or eastern part of the 
choir of a church in which the altar is placed. [See 
Choir.'} 

Saxon .Architeotore. The buildings of the Anglo- 
Saxons were usually of wood, rarely of stone until the 
eleventh century, and consequently we must not expect 
to find any great number of remains. The only dated ex- 
amples of this style ore about the middle of the eleventh 
century, as at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, With the ex- 
ception of some slight remains at the mouth of the I'yne, 




6.iitcoFHAarB. See Tomb. 



Sutitun — a portconu. 
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which are of an earlier and distinct character *>, and Brii- 
worth, which is posaibly Boman work restored, the style 
agrees in many respects with that of the eleventh centurj' 
on the continent, where the work has not been ornamented 
■with sculpture ia the twelfth, as has been very frequently 
the case. There are, however, some peciiliarities about the 
buildings of this class which entitle them to the name of 
the Anglo-Saxon style — or more correctly, perhaps, the 
primitive English style, for it has been observed that they 
are far more numerous in the Danes' land, or the eastern 
counties, than in other parts of England. In the neigh- 
bourbood of Lincoln and Gainsborough almost al! the old 
country churches partake of this character. It has also 
been observed that the ear- ^^ 

lier examples are more like firLrt¥'^2^l*. 

the work of carpenters than ™. -. :i??^^iytf 

of masons. Such a tower 
as that of Earl's Barton, for 
instance, has all the appear- 
ance of being copied from 
a wooden tower, and this 
may very probably have 
been the case. Ordericus 
Vitalis, who lived in the 
eleventh century, mentions 
that Siword, the cousin of 
Edward the Confessor, built 
a wooden church at Shrews- 
bury, which was used as the 
parish church. This is ma- 
terial evidence, considering 
that it was built by a royal 
prince ia a town of so much *"" *"""' *''"*"i*'""" 

importance. This church was existing in 1082, when 
a stone church was commenced by the father of Ordericus 
Vilalis, who records these facts. It is not improbable that 
these primitive English churches may be amongst the 
earliest stone churches of western Europe after the time 
of the Romans. The Roman art of building had become 

t See"TheGeDtlamui'sMagazme,"io\.l.f.%\!i,\«fi!i. 
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The class of buildings referred to as being 
to belong to this atyle contain some rather unusual fea- 
tures. The execution is rude and coarse ; the walls are 
built either of rag or rubble, sometimss partly of herring- 
bone work, without buttresses, and in many eases, if not 
always, hare been plastered on the outride; the quoins 
are usually of hewn stones placed alternately flat and on 
end, a kind of construction to which the name "long iwJ 
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extinct in all this part of Europe, and almost extinct in 
Rome itself, by the tenth century, and the most ready 
models which the English had to copy in the elevenli 
century were their own wooden churches. It was just at 
that time that Canute ordered churches to be built of 
stone and lime in all the places where his father or him- 
self had burned the wooden churches of the Anglo- 




ihort has been given the walls are often ornamented 
externally with flat vertical str p-i of stone projeoUng 
slightly from the surface resembl ng wooden f aming 
generally of the same long and short construe ion u 
the quoins on towers there are some imes several tiers 
of these divided from each other by plain strings or 
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bands; Bemicircular arche; 
lar Btrips of atone, are 
also sometime!* need as 
ornaments ; and plain 
projecting blocks are 
fireqoently associated 
widi these, either as 
imposts, or as bases 
for the vertical strips 
vhiob often stand 
above them. The 
jamhsof doornays and 
other openings are 
Tery commonly of 
"long and short" 
■work, and when im- 
posts are nsed, as they 
generally are, they are 
usaally rude, and often 
extremely massive, 
sometimes consisting 
of plain blocks and 
sometimes moulded. 
Sonnd the arch there ; 
ia very often a pro- 
jecting course, occu- , 
pying the situation 
of a bood-moulding, 
which sometimes stops 
upon the imposts, but i 



and triangles, formed of 




frequently runs down the 



jambs to the ground, forming a kind of pilaster on each 
side of the opening; it is usually flat, but ia sometimes 
rounded and occasionally notched on the edges, as at 
Dunham Uagna, Norfolk; in some instances the impost 
is arranged so as to form a capital to each of these pro- 
jections on the jambs, and they are sometimes provided 
with bases either formed of plain blocks or rudely moulded. 
The arches are generally pl^, but are occasion^y worked 
with rude and massive mouldings, as the chaacel-arch at 
Wittering Church, Northamptonshire; some arches are 
constructed with bricks (probably all ot l\\em \xi&)3a.bina. 
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) Itoman boilding, as at Brixwortii) or thin stones, 




a:%. 



and these usually have a course of stones or bricks laid upon 

the top of the arch, as at Britford Church, 

Wiltshire the archea are always aemi 

circular, hut some small openings such 

as doors and windows hove pointed or 

tnangular heads formed of two straight 

stones placed on end upon the impoBt= 

and re ting agdinst eai,h other at t} l 

top af at Bar 

nack The 





and other s] 
ations when 
they do not 
require to hL 
they 

are freqnentlj 

of two or more lights, divided by small c.-'— ««■.»— ' 
shafts or piliara, ■wldct are ^ery usually made like baltiBtere. 
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and encircled with bands of rude mouldings. In the old 
portion of St. Alban's Abbey, erected in the latter half of 
the eleventh century, specimens are seen, one of which is 
engraved under Balmier, These generally have capitals, 
or imposts, formed of long stones reaching entirely through 
the wall; in some instances the balusters are oblong in 
plan, as in the tower of St. Michael's Church, Oxford, and 
in others two are placed together, one behind the other, 
in order to give better support to these long capitals. 

The whole of these peciiliarities are not to be met with 
in any one building, and in some churches, in which seve- 
ral of them are to be found, they are associated with other 
features, evidently original, which so clearly belong to the 
Norman style as to prove that these buildings are not of 
Saxon date, as at the churches of Dagling worth, Gloucester- 
shire, and Syston, Lincolnshire. In other instances the 
lower parts of buildings consist exclusively of this peculiar 
kind of construction, and are surmounted by pure Norman 
work, which has been raised upon it subsequently to the 
first erection, as at the tower of Cljpham Church, Bedford- 
shire, and Woodstone, near Peterborough. This last class 
of buildings appears to preponderate in favour of the Saxon 
theory, for, although the Norman additions have been ob- 
served not to be remarkably early in that style, it is not 
very probable that so material a change would have been 
made in the architecture unless a considerable interval 
had elapsed between the erection of the different parts. 
Some of the churches in which the peculiarities under 
consideration are found, are clearly Norman (and not early 
in the style), but it may reasonably be supposed that in 
many parts of the country the Saxon style would have 
lingered for a considerable time after the Norman in- 
vasion, and would have continued to be employed (with 
an increasing admixture of Norman features) in buildings 
erected by native workmen. 

The following is a tolerably complete list of examples 
of the Saxon style : — 



Bedfordshire — Clapham, tower ; 

LavendoD, tower. 
Berkshire — Wickham, tower; 

Cholsey, tower. 
Buckinghomthire — CftFersfield, 



tower ; Iver ; Lavendon, tower, 

nave, and chancel. 
CamhHdgeskire — St. Benet's and 

St. Gilea'a, CMiiVst\A%'&. 
Cornwall— T\Ti\Ag,e\. 
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Derhyshire — Repton, eaat end, and 
crypt. 

Durham — Monks' Wearmouth, 
tower ; Jarrow, walls of church 
and chancel, and ruins near it. 

Essex — Boreham, church ; Col- 
chester, Trinity Church, part 
of the tower, &c. ; Felstead, 
church ; Great Maplestead, 
north door. 

Gloucestershire — Daglingworth 
Church, except the tower; 
Deerhui*st, tower ,• Miserden, 
church ; Stretton, north door- 
way ; Upleaden, chancel-arch. 

IlampHkire — Boarhunt ; Cor- 
hampton ; Headbourne Worthy ; 
Hinton Ampper ; Little Som- 
bourn ; Kilmeston ; Tichborne. 

Hertfoi'dshire — St. Michael's, at 
St. Alban's. 

A'ew^-^Dover, the ruined church 
in the Castle ; Swanscombe, 
tower ; Knotting. 

Leicestershire — ^Barrow on Soar ; 
Barrow on Tugby. 

Luicohishire — Aukborough ; Bar- 
ton on the Humber, St. Peter's, 
tower ; Branston ; Caburn ; 
Clee, tower ; Holton-le-Clay, 
tower and chancel-arch ; Heap- 
ham ; Lincoln, St. Peter's at 
Gowt's ; St. Mary-le- Wigford ; 
Nettleton ; Ropsley, part of the 
west end ; Kothwell ; Scartho ; 
fcjkelUngthorpe ; Skillington, 
part of the church; Spring- 
thorpe ; Stow, transepts ; Swal- 
low ; Syston, tower ; Waith, 
tower and chancel-arch; Win- 
ter ton. 

Middlesex — Kingsbury, part of 
church (now hid by plastering). 

iV(M/o/ifc— Norwich, St. Julien's; 
Beeston St, Lawrence ; Dun- 
ham Magna, church ; Elmham, 
ruins of bishop's palace ; Howe ; 
Newton, tower. 



Northobnvptonshire — Bamack, 
tower ; Brigstock, church ; 
Brixworth, church ; Earl's 
Barton, tower ; Green's Nor- 
ton, west end; Pattishall; 
Stow-nine-churches ; Witter- 
ing, chancel. 

N ortliumberland — Bolam, tower ; 
By well, St. Andrew ; Bywell ; 
Corbridge ; Hexham, crypt ; 
Ovingham ; Whittingham, 

Oxfordshire— &t. Michael's, Ox- 
ford, tower ; Northleigh, tower. 

Shropshire — Barrow, chaucel- 
arch ; Church Stretton ; Clee ; 
Stanton Lacey, nave and tran- 
sept ; Stottesdon. 

Somersetshire — Cranmore, door- 
head ; MUbourne Port. 

Suffolk — Barham, part of church ; 
Debenham ; Ciaydon, part of 
church ; Flixton ; Gosbeck, 
part of church ; Hemingstone : 
llketshall; Leiston. 

Surrey — Albury ; Stoke d'Aber- 
non, some portions. 

Sussex — Bishopstone, church ; 
Bosham, tower ; St Botolph, 
chancel-arch ; Burwash ; Soinp- 
ting, tower ; Worth ; Yapton. 

Warwickshire — Wooten Wawen, 
substructure of tower. 

Wiltshire — North Burcombe, east 
end ; Brytford, north and south 
doors ; Bremhill, west end ; 
Somerford Keynes. 

Worcestershire — Wyre Fiddle, 
chancel-arch. 

Yorkshire — Bardsey ; Kirkdale, 
west end and chancel-arch; 
Kirk Homerton ; Laughton-en- 
le-Morthen, north doorway ; 
Maltby ; lUpon minster, cirpt, 
called Wilfred's Needle ; York 
Cathedral, portion of crypt 
(Bloxam) ; York, church of St. 
Mary, Bishop-hill Junior. 



Scamilli, plain blocks or sub-plinths, placed under 
columns, statues, &c., to elevate them: they differ from 
ordinary pedestals in having no mouldings about them, 
and in being usually of smaller size. 



Sc0tia — Screen* 
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Scotia (Gr.), or Drochilm, a hollow moulding constantly 
used in the bases of 
columns, &c., in Clas- 
sical architecture: the 
old English name for 
a corresponding mould- 
ing very frequently em- 
ployed in Gothic archi- 
tecture is C(l86MBnt. Scotia, TrochUua, or Ca»ementi Baths of DiocleUan, Rome. 

[See Column,'] 

Screen, a partition, enclosure, or parclose separating 
a portion of a room, or of a church, from the rest. In 
the domestic halls of the Middle Ages a screen was 
almost invariably fixed across the lower end, so as to 
part off a small space, which became a lobby (with a 
gallery above it) within the main entrance doors, the 
approach to the body of the hall being by one or more 
doorways through the screen; these were of wood, with 



Scaffold, a temporary erec- 
tion of poles, planks, &c., for the 



m building 

any work 

otherwise 

a church 



use of the workmen 
walls, or executing 
which they cannot 
reach. A gallery in 
is sometimes called a scaffold. 

ScALLAGE, Scallenge, a pro- 
vincial word used in Hereford- 
shire for the detached covered 
porch at the entrance of the 
churchyard, commonly called a 
Lich-gate. 

Scantling, in carpentry the 
dimensions of a piece of timber in 
breadth and thickness, but not 
including length. In masonry, on 
the other hand, it is the size of 
a stone in length, breadth, and 
thickness. Scantling is also the 
name of any piece of timber under 
five inches square. 

Scapple. To scapple a stone 
is to reduce it to a straight sur- 
face without working it smooth ; 
usually done by chopping im- 
mediately it is dug in the quarry : 



the tei*m is now used exclusively 
(or nearly so) in refeieucj to 
stone, but was formerly applied 
to timber also, and must have 
signified the barking of a tree, or, 
more probably, squaring it with 
the axe< 

SCAPUS, Scape, the shaft of 
a column ; also the apophyges 
of the shaft. 

SCARCEMENT, a plain flat set-off 
in a wall ; the term is but little 
used at the present day. 

Scheme, the crown of an arch. 

Scheme- AKCH (ItaL Aroo scemo), 
a segmental arch. 

ScoiNSON. See Escoinson. 

Sconce =: Squinch. Also used 
for a candlestick. 

ScoucHON, Skouchon, in some 
instances Scutcheon^ in others 
Squinch. 

ScRiNiUM (Lat.): (1.) A small 
circular box in which documents 
were deposited ; (2.) A Shrine or 
chest containing relics. 
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the lower part, to the height of a tew feet, formed (^ 
close panelUng, and the upper part of open-work. The 
paeaage behind the screen for the me of the aervanto waa 
called " the Screens." In churches, screens were uwi 
in various eituations, to enclose the choir, to separate 
subordinate chapels, to protect tombs, &c. ; that at the 
we^ end of the choir, or chancel, was ol'ten called the 
rood-screen, from the rood having been placed over it 
previous to the Reformation ; they were formed either 
of wood or stone, and were enriched not only with mould- 
ings and carvings, but also with most brilliant colouring 
and gUding. The screens at the west end and sides 1^ 
the choir in cathedrals and large churches were usually 
close thronghout their whole height, as they also occa- 
sionally were in other situations, but in general the lower 
part only, to the height of about four feet from the ground, 
was close, and the remainder was of open-work. The old- 
est piece of screen-work 
thathasbeen noticed is at 
Compton Church, Surrey; 
it is of wood, of tran- 
sition character from 
Norman to Early Eng- 
lish, consisting of a scries 
of small octagonal shafts 
with carved capitals snp- 
portingplainsemicircuJar 
arches, and forms the 
front of an upper ehiipel ^ 
over the eastern part of 
the ehancel. 

Of the Sarly Ikgluh 
style the existing ex- 
amples are almost in- 
variably of stone ; some 
are close walls, more 
or less ornamented with 
panelling, arcades, and 
other decorations, and 
some are close only at 
the bottom, and ha\e 
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the upper part formed o 



i Beriea of open archea. Speci- 
B of very eurly Decorated date re- 
main at Stanton Harcoart, Oxfordshire, and in Sparaholt, 
Serks., and in tke north aiale of the choir of Chester 
Cathedral ; these hare the tower part of plain boarding, 
and the upper of small feathered arches supported on cir- 
cular handed shafts. Stone screens ofthisdateare variously 
and often very highly ennched some have the upper part 
of open-work, similar to those of nood and others are 
entirely close, and are ennched with arcades panels 
niches, pinnacles, diapering and other decorations cha 
raoteristic of the style specimeas remain at Lmcoln and 
several other cathedrals and large churches Perpendtcviar 
Boreens exist in great variety in very manj chaiches hoth 
of wood and stone; 
some of them are 
profusely orna- 
mented with 

panellinga niches a \ \ ,,-^»^ S I ^^^BT > ^ 
statues pinnacles | jli ^f^OLJf ^^ JM 
tahernacle work I lil f — ■ ' 

carvings and other 
enrichments the 
lower part usually 
consists ot close 
panels and the 
upper part of 
open nork divided 
by mullions sup 
p rting tracery 
but sometimes the 
whole IB close 
with tl e "ame 
general arrange 
ment of pan 1 
ling The illus - ^ 
tration given trom "' '^~J' 
Pyheld Church 
Berkshire is an 
example of a 
Pairclaie. 





Scroll. (1.) Anamegiven toa nmnerous clasH of oma- 
mente, which in 
general character 
resemble a bund 
mrauged in undu- 
latioES or convolu- 
tion,. (2.) It i. 
also applied to a 
particular kind of 
moulding shewn in 
tlie example from 
DorcbeaterChnrch, 
calh'd the Scroll or 
Moll-moulding, a marked feature of the Decorated style. 

Scntclieoil (old form Sconehon ; Lit. Scutum = a ahield); 
tht explanation of this term when signifying an. &eiiteh«(m 
has been olieady given. It is also aa old name for the 
angles of buildings or parts of buiidings, such as window- 
jambs, &c., but apparently for those only which are more 
obtuse than right angles. 

Sectioil, the representation of a 
building cut asunder vertically so as 
to shew ihe interior ; also of a mould- 
ing or other member in archit«e- 
tiire cut asunder so as to shew its 

Sedile, Sedilia, the Latin name for a scat, which in 
modem times has come to bo pretty generally applied bj 
way of distinction to the seats on the south side of the 
choir near the allar in churches, used in the Boman 
Catiiolic service by the priest and his attendanis, the 
deacon and subdeacon, during certain parts of the Mass: 
they were sometimeB moveable, but more usually in this 
country were formed of masoui-y and recessed in the wall 




SCHOLL-aoOLDINQ. Seo Roll- 


SCUTABLB, a tarm occurring m 


■maaldiiig. 


the Westrainstar acoouoW, pro- 


SOULLBRT - ScutelleriB (Lnt. 


bnbly^^asken -table. 


Sf«UUnm=a. dish), tliB office m 


See, n seat ; (hn lerm is Bome- 






where the plutee and dishes were 


(Biit of dignity, or dais, in a d«- 


kept. 


^v^^^a hill. ii. 



like niches. Very nnmerous examples remain in our 
churches, a few of which are of as early date as the latter 
port of the twelfth century, hut the majority are later, 




extending to the end of the Perpenduular style In gene- 
ral they contain three separate seats but occasionally two, 
or only one, and iii a few rare instances four as at lloth- 
well Church Northamptonshire and Furuess Abbey or 
five, as at Southwell Minster Bometimee a single seat 
under one arch or formed on the back of a window is 
found, long enough for two or three peisons They are 
Tory commonly placed at different levels the eastern seat 
bi'ing a step the highest and the western the lovest; 
but sometimes when three are used the two western 
seats are on the same level a siep below the other and 
sometimes the two easttrn are level and the westim one 
a step below them Ihe decoratims used about them 
are various, and in enriched buildings they are oeca- 
aionally highly omimented, and t 
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with tabernacle. work, pinnacles, &c. Some ancient se^ilia 
consist of plain bencties 
tbrmed of masses of ma< 
lionry projecting from the' 
wall, and it is not impro- 
bable that such may have 
once existed in some of the 
churches in which no traces 
of these seats are now to be 
found. At Lenham Church, 
Kent, is a single seat pro- 
jecting considerably from 
the wall (though the back 
is slightly receHsed) with 
stone elbows resembling an 
arm-chair: this is properly 
called the confessional ; at 
Bcckley Church, Oxford- 
shire, is also a single stone 
seat with one elbow. 

Sepulchre, The Easter, a 
ment of our 
Saviour, set 
up iu the Ro- 
man Catho- 
lic church 
at Easter, on 
the north 
side of the 
chancel, near 
the altar : in 
this country 
previous to 
the Refor- 
mation, it 
was most 



I the WB.\\ at \x^OTi «, ttraih, hut several 




placed with- 
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churches still contain permanent stone structures that 
were built for the purpose, some of which are very 
elaborate, and are ornamented with a variety of decora- 
tions, as at Navenby and Heckington, Lincolnshire, and 
Hawton, Nottinghamshire, all of which are beautiful 
specimens of the Decorated style : sepulchres of this kind 
also remain in the churches at Northwold, Norfolk ; Hol- 
combe Bumell, Devonshire, and several others. The cru- 
cifix was placed in the sepulchre with great solemnity on 
Good Friday, and continually watched from that time till 
Easter-day, when it was taken out and replaced upon the 
altar with especial ceremony. 

Set-off, or Oflf-set : the part of a wall, L J^ 
&c., which is exposed horizontally when 
the portion above it is reduced in thick- 
ness. Set-oifs are not unfrequently covered, 
and in great measure concealed, by cor- 
nices or projecting mouldings, but are more 
usually plain ; in the latter case, in Classi- 
cal architecture, they are generally nearly 
or quite flat on the top, but in Gothic 
architecture are sloped, and in most in- 
stances have a projecting drip on the lower 
edge to prevent the wet from running 
down the walls; this is especially ob- 
servable in the set-offs of buttresses. 

Cockington, Deron. 

Shaft, the body of a column or pillar ; the part between 
the capital and base. In middle-age architecture the terra 
is particularly applied to the small columns which are- 
clustered round pillars, or used in the jambs of doors and 
windows, in arcades and various other situations ; they 
are sometimes cut on the same stones as the main body 
of the work to which they are attached, and sometimes 



id 




Sbeling = Ceiling. 

Segmental. See Arch. 

Sell, see Cell. It is also ap- 
plied to a small retired habitation 
for an anchorite or other religious 
recluse, and to a subordinate es- 
tablishment of monks dependent 
00 one of the larger monasteries. 



Sept (Lat. Septum)^ a railing. 

Serges, the great wax candles 
burnt before the altars in Boman 
Catholic churches. 

Severans, an old term not now 
in use ; it seems to have signified 
some kind of cornice. 



'iS 
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B thej- 



very com- 



of eepaxate pieces ; in ihe latter c 
monly of a different roatirial from 
the reel of the work, and are not 
Dnfreqnently polished : this mode 
of construction appears to hare 
been first introduced towards the 
end of the Noraiiin eiyle. In 
early 2forman work they are cir- 
cnl^, but later in the style they 
are occasionally octagonal, and are 
iometimes ornamented wi li zig- 
zags, spiral mouldings, &c. Id 
the Early Englith style they are 
almost always circular, generally 
in separate siones from the other 
work to which they are attached, 
and very ciften banded ; in some 
inftAUces they have a narrow fillet 
Fanning up them. In the De- 
eoraUd style they are commonly 
not set sepMirate, and are frequently 
so email as to be no more than 
vertical mouldings with capitals 
and bases ; ttiey are usually round, 
and filleted, hut are sometiines of 
other forma. In the Perpendicular 
style Ihey are cut on the same *^-^ 
stones with the rest of the work ; 
they ate mo»t generally round, 
and are sometimtH filleted ; in some cases they are poly. 
gonal, witli each side slightly hollowed. The part of 
a ehiianey-stack between tiie base and cornice is called 
the shaft. 

EQUngle, a wooden tile for covering roofs, spires, &c., 
made ot' cleft oak. Shingles were formerly very exten- 
sively employed in some districts, but their use has, fur 

SbveHeT, a bay, diiiBion, or I Shanks, Leg^, aamea some. 
(wmpartment, of a vaulted ceil- times appllsd to tbe plaio ipaow 
Ing. I between the channeln of tha tri- 
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the most part, been superseded by more durable kinds of 
covering; they are, however, still to be found on some 
church roofs, and on many timber spires, especially in 
the counties of Ecut, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex. 

Shrine (Lat. Scrintam), a feretory or reposilory for 
relics, whether fixed, auch 
as a tomb, or moveable; 
the term is also sometimes 
applied to the tomb of a per- 
son not cantnized Shnnes 
were often made ot the mott 
splendid and costly mate 
nala and ennched with 
jewellery m profusion as 
that of bt Taunn at Ev 
reuK in Normandy those 
which were moveable were 
on certain occasi ne tarried — 

m religious procestiions 

others were substantial erections generally the tombs of 
sa nts as that of Edward the C nlessor m Westminster 
Abbey and that of St Cuthbert foimerly in Durham 
Cathedral &c these were not ui treijuently rebuilt 
(with additional splendour) subsequenily to their first 
erection 

Bill, CiU or Sole (Fr Seuil from Lat SoUm) (1 ) The 
horizontal piece of 
timber or stone form- 
ing the bottom of a 
window, doorway, or 
other similar open- 
ing. (2.) Also the 
horizontal piece of 
timber, or pla 




the 



of 




wooden partition. 
(3.) Also the hori- 
zontal piece of timber near the base of hooaes which are 
built partly of timber and partly of brick. [See illoa- 
tration under Timier-huilt hwiue.1 
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SkriD- Solar. 



Skew, Skew-taUe the term skew is still used i: 
north for a etone bnilt into 
the bottom of a gable or other 
similar situations to support 
the coping above (a) it ap 
pears formerly to liave been 
applied to the stones fo ming 
the slopes of the set-offs of 
buttresses and other prrjec 
tions. Skew-table was pro 
bably the course of stone 
weathered, or sloped on the 
top, placed over a continuous 
set-off in a wall. 

Soffit, a ceiling : the word is 
seldom used except in refer 
ence to the subordinate parts 
and members of buildings such 
as staircases, entablatures arch 
ways, cornices, &a., the under 
sides of which are called the 
soffit. 

Solar, Soller(Lat. Solimum), 
a loft, garret, or upper cham- 
ber. In a medieval house it w 
the dais, separated from it by the 




Shoar, a. Bloping- piecB of tim- 

trsss to support a struotura tbnt 
threfttene ruin, ortbat QeedB such 
help during repairs, 

SnoumtRiNG-piECE, in car- 
pentry callad also Bragger, is 
an obBoleto term, probably the 
iH Brveket " ~" -' ^'-- 



in build 






DS, the orypt of n. churoh, 

SlDE-POSTS in a roof-truss are 

pDiU placa) io pairs at an equal 

oiitftcce from tlie middle. SaaKoo/, 



SiMA = Cjnia. 

Sleefer, a piece of timber, or 
plate, laid under the eroundfloor 
of a building, on which tho joist* 
rest. Tha walU nhich support 
these timbers are called sleeiH'- 

IJocLE, Zocle : a plain bloolc or 
plinth foriiiing a low pedestal to 
aetatue, column, &c, ; iilaoaphiii 
face, or plinth, at the lower fit 
of a wall; the term is used onlj 
Clasdcal arohitw- 



8cjLK =■ Sill. 

SouDLETB, Howdels — Saddlt- 
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had a Btore-room or cellar under it; these two apartments 
together were frequently not so high as the hall, leaving 
the gable with the window in it free ahove them. There 
was generally a Bmall opening from this chamber into the 
hall, fivm which the lord could OTerlook the proceedings, 
and hear all that passed. The term is also occusionally 
applied to the rowl-Ioft in a church, as in an inscription 
to the memory of John Spicer in Burfoid Church, oiord- 
shire, bearing the date of a.s. 1437. 

Sonuner, Summer, Soramer-heam : a main beam, or 
girder, in a floor, &e. ; the name is now seldom used ex- 
cept in the compound term Breoit-summw. 

Spandrel, the triangular spaces included between the 
arch of a doorway, &o., and a rectangle formod by the 
out«r mouldings . , 

over it : the term ■ 
is aUo appi 
to other similar 
spaces included 
tetween arches, 
&e., and straight- 
sided figures sur- 
rounding them ; 

they are usually ornamented with tracerj-, 
foliage, shields, or other enrichments. In 
the Ferpendicular slylu the doorways moat 
commonly have the outer mouldings arranged 
in a square over the bead so as to form span- 
drels above the arch. In the earlier styles, this arrange- 
ment is very seldom found in the doorways, but spandrels 
are sometimes used in other parte of buildings, especially 

Sfan of nn arch, the bre&dth of 
the opening between the imooatB. 

Sp&N-nECK, the name given to 
the Coilar-bcam of a roof in Home 




SouHD-HOLB, the small orna- 
mental apeninga often sesn in 
towertii probably intended for 
KiviDg passage to the aeund of the 



gmogi 

bells. 



r SonND-BOABD, 
the wooden projection often seen 
orer pulpits, and supposed to dif. 
fune the sound of the preacher's 
voice over the chorch. 

SowDELB, or SoDOLera =^ saddle- 
ban. 



house, which oonaisU of one only. 
Tbus the body of a churoh ia 
span-roofed, and ita aidoa ibt&- 
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in Decorated 'work, in wUch they are frequent. In the 
entrauc«s to the 
cloistera and the 
chapel of Uagdalen 

College, Oxford, the 

Bpandrels of ■ " 

outer arch (which 

stands considerably 

in front of the actual i 

doorway, bo as 

fonn a shallow 

porch) ore cut quite 

through and left 

open. The spandrels 

of a door were sometimes termed the hanse of a door. 

Spar, a name applied by old writers to pieces of timber 
of various kinds; such as quarters, rafters, wooden bun 
for securing doors, &c. ; the . _ 

term is still used in some dis- 
tricts for rafters : sper-batlen 
is not an unusual name with 
middle-age authors for a rafter ; 
they ulso frequently speak of 
apering a door, meaning the 
securing it with a wooden bar, 
or fastening it with a bolt. 
Another sense of the word spur 
is for the ornamented wooden 
brackets which support the 
Bomnjer-beam by the sides of 
doorways at York ; this usage 
is believed lo be quite local. wj^p*!.,! 

[Sec Bracket, and Haanek.'] 

Spire (Lat.), an acutely pointed termination given la 
towers and turrets, forming the roof, and usuallj- carried 
doubtful whetlier any very 




up to a great height. 

SPEKE-HonsB. See Parlenr. 



Spbrvbr, the Toodeu {reoue s 



the top of n bod or canopy : tin 

tor, or head-piace. 

SpitaL, a hospital. Tho teno 
usually deootea a place of rcfug< 



J5pi^^ 



I spire 1 
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I made till a con- 




decided approach towards e 
dderable time aft«r the 
introduction of the JVbrman 
style : at this period spires 
were sometimes adopted 
both on tiuretB and towera, 
and were generaUy made 
to correspond with them in 
their plan. Thus the cir- 
cular turrets at the east end 
of the church of St. Peter, 
at Oxford, terminate in 
small circular spires ; an 
octagonal turret at the 
west end of Rochester Ca- 
thedral has an octagonal 
spire; and the square toners 
of the churches of Than , 
and St.Contet, and BeveroJ l^.'^^A, eHJH^^ tom».i-*i«, 
others near Caen, ia Nor- ' '^""^ "• ^-^h ™«d 
mandy, are surmounted with pjramids or sjuare spires ; 
they were at first of very low proportions compared with 
later structurcB, and in truth were 1 ttle m re than 
pyramidal roofs. The whole 
of the existing speci nens 
of this date are of stone 
and nse from the outtr 
surface of the -walls so as 
to have no parapet or gutter 
round the base These 
pyramids become gradually 
more elongated as they ai 
later in date and clearly 
led the way to ihe spue 

As the EarJy Enghak 
style arose considerably 
greater elevat on was given 
to spires although they 
were still very frequentlv 1 
less acute than tbey after '' 
war 1b became as at By 
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hall, Rutland ; Bamack and Aingsteai), N^ortbampbin- 
ehire; and Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. With the 
exception of a iew rare examples, spiree at this period 
were always octagonal, and 
when placed on square 
towers, the angles of the 
tower not covered by the 
base of the spire were oc- 
cupied hy pinnocles or by 
masses of masonry made tJ) 
slope back against the spire. 
At the bottom of each of the 
four cardinal sides was nau- 
ally a large opening with 
the Jamba built perpendicu 
larly, BO that the head stood 
out from the spire and was 
usually finished with a steep 
pediment. Above these at 
some considerable distance 
smaller openings of a smiilar 
kind were generally mtro 
duced on tiie alternate sides 
these openings ai-e called 
spire-lights : the top of the 
spire terminated with a finial 
and a cross or vant. Spires 
were still usually made to 
rise from the exterior of the 
tower walls without a para 
pet, a mode of construction 

which is distinguished in some districts by the t«nii 
Broach, the name of Sptre being confined to such struc 
tares as have gutters and parapets round their bases 
Fine examples of spires of this date exist in Normandy 
and at Bampton and Witney Oxfordshire and varioos 
other places. 

During the prevalence of the IkeoraUd style spires 
were almost always very acute they generally had para 
pets and gutters round them though the Broach spires 
ue by no meana nncomman at this date as at Stainfurd 
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and Crick, ITorthamptonahire. Decorated spires did not 
differ materially from Early 
Knglish Hpires, except in 
the character of the details 
and the amount of enrich- 
ments, which now hegan to 
be introduced in profasion; 
crockets were ofbn carved 
on the angles, as at Caji;horpe, 
and small bands of panelling 
or other ornaments formed 
round them at different 
heights ; the openings also 
were mor« enriched, and the 
pinnacles on the angles of 
the tower were enlarged, and 
were not nnfrequently con- 
nected with the spire by 
small flying buttresses. Fine 
examples of this style are 
the spires of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral and of St. Mary's, 
Oxfoid. 

In the Perpendicular style 
die same general arrange- 
ment was continued, although 
the character of the details 
and enrichments were altered 
in common with those of the 
other features of Gothic archi- 
tecture : at this period broach 
spires appear to have been 
abandoned— at least no ex- 
ample of one of this date can 1 
going observations refer to spin 

often also made of timber and covered either with lead or 
shingles ; the greater part of these were broaches, but they 
were sometimes surrounded by a parupet at the base r many 
specimens of limber spires, coveted with shingles, are to 
be met with in the counties of Suri'cy, Sussex, Kent, ani 
Essex, and in some other places. 




e referred to. The fore- 
s of stone, hut they were 
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Splay (old Fr Ih»ployer) the expansi' 
ways w udows and other open nge 

n walls &c hy slanting the s des 
Th 9 mode of construction preva 1 
in Goth c arch lecture e peo ally on 

he nBides of w ndows but b very 
rarely f ever used n Class 1 ' 
arch t«cture The t«rni s also appl ed to other slan ed 
or eloped surfaces such as cants bevels &c 

Spoat The usual 
contr vance for throw 
ing off the wa er from 
the roofs of med tTal 
bu Idin^jS was by 
means of 

stone spout called a 
gargoyle or gu goyle 



It 



qu te poss 




were of lead 
but none are fo nd 

t«enth entury 

Springing Springer the impost or po ut at which a 
arcl un es w h s supp rt The bott m stone of a 
arch wh ch 1 es mmediately upon the impost 



t m a caUed a spnnger 01 
bottom stone of the cop ng 

Sqoinch or Sconce small 
arches or projecting courses 
of stone formed across the 
angles ot to ers &c □ 
(joth c ar h teeture to 
BUppo t the alternate s des 
of tagonal sp es Ian 
terns &o above Some 
t mes the overhang ng s de 
of tl e spire o octagon 
is supported by a series 
of projecting courses of 
stone (as at Tong), ^\iic\i 



3 stone Also the 



"^-1-^Mfc 
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answer the same purpose as Uie ■-. 

arches, hut are more substantiiil 

because they have no teodeacy 

to expand the walls, which is 

always to hb feared whea the 

arched squincli is used. The 

straight squinch is often em 

ployed externally, as at St, Cross 

where it is used to csrry the 

alure, or parapet walk, across the 

angle at the junction of the choir 

and transept with the tower. The 

construction of the arched squinch 

or trompe was a favourite exercise 

with the French prolessors of ihe 

art of stone cutting. to.ichmii.siiop. 

Squint; an opening through the wall of a church in 
an oblique direction, for the purpose of enabling persons 
in the transepts or aisle 
to see the elevation of 
the Host at the high 
altar. The usual situa- 
tion of these openings 
is on one or both sides 
of the chancel- arch, and 
there is frequently a pro- 
jection, like a low but- 
tress, on the outside 
acmss the angle to cover 
this opening; these pro- 
jections are more com- 
mon in some districts 
than in others; they 

are particnlarly abund- 8,u.u.h«ii,,o.=.. 

ant in the neighbour- 
hood of Tenby, in South Wales ; but the openings them- 
selves are to be found everywhere, though they have com- 
monly been plastered over, or sometimes boarded at the 
two ends, in otlier cases filled up with bricks. In some 

SPLiMDBBL — Spandrel S,mmi3.KB. = awfiisrs . 
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£qumt. 



insfADces they are small 
the chancel-areh ei 
tending fram the 
ground to the height 
of ten or twelve feet 
as at Minster I ovell 
Oxon ; usually they 
are not abov a yard 
high and about tvo 
feet wide, often wider 
at the west end than 
at the east, lliey re 
eommonly plain but 
Bometimea ornament 
ed like niche and 
sometimes have light 
open panelling across 
them ; this js par 
ticularly the 



Somersetshire 






Devonshire. There 
are many instance 
of these openings m -_ 
other situations be 
sides the usual one 
but always m the 
direction of the high altar or at 
least of an altar sometimeB the 
opening is from a chapel by the 
side of the ehancel as at Chipping 
Norton, Oxon In Bndge water 
Church, Somerset there is a series 
of these openings through three 
Huccessive walls following the 
game oblique line to enable a per 
son standing in the porch to see 
the high altar in this and 
other instance it seems to have 
been for the use of the attendant fnfl|fflK'^ 
«'ho had to nng the sanctus bell ^"lilil 
. at the time of the elevauou of the a^u u i 
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Host; there are numerous instances of this bell being 
placed in a cot on the parapet of the porch, and as fre- 
quently there are windows or openings from the room 
over the porch into the church, probably for the pur- 
pose of enabling the person stationed in this room to see 
the elevation. 

There seems to be no good or ancient authority for the 
name of Squint applied to these openings, but it has been 
long in use : the name of Sagioscope has lately been ap- 
plied to them, but it does not seem desirable to give new 
Greek names to the parts of English buildings. 

Stage, a step, floor, or story; the term is particularly 
applied to the spaces or divisions between the set-offs of 
buttresses in Gothic architecture, and to the horizontal 
divisions of windows which are intersected by transoms. 

Stained-glass, or Painted-glass windows were in use 
at all periods, or as early as wliite glass, both in houses 
and in churches : those of houses were in moveable case- 
ments, which were articles of furniture for a long period, 
and were carried from one manor-house to another. In 
churches the windows were fixtures, and often very richly 
coloured, the style changing along with that of the archi- 
tecture, and requiring a separate treatise, which has been 
admirably supplied by the late Mr. Winston in his ** Hints 
on Glass-Painting, by an Amateur." 

The earliest examples known in this country are of 
the end of the twelfth century, as in the clear-story of 
Canterbury. In France there is a small portion of painted 
glass believed to be of the eleventh century, at Le Mans. 
The greater part of our glass belongs to the fifteenth 
century, though small portions of earlier date may gene- 
rally be found in our country churches, especially in the 
smaller openings of the tracery, where it has escaped 
notice, and so destruction, by the Puritans. As in Gothic 
architecture generally, so especially in glass, has the re- 
vival of taste and knowledge shewn itself during the last 
few years, so that now no restoration of a church is con- 
sidered complete without stained - glass windows, if not 
in the body of the church at least in tke cli«iiv.c^\. 
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Stall (Lat.), a fixed seat eaclosed, either wholly or 
partially, at the back and sides. All lai^ ohurchea and 
most smell ouos previous to tlie B«fonnation had a range 
of wooden stalls on each side and at the west end of the 
choir, which were separated from each other by large pro- 
jecting elbows, with desks fiztd before them. In cathe- 
drals and other lai^c; buildings they were enclosed at the 
back with paDelling, and were surmounted by oTerhanging 
canopies of open tabernacle-work, which were often carried 
up to a great height, and enriched with numerous pinna- 
cles, oiwiketa, pierced 
tracery, and other oma 
ments: examples of stalls 
of this kind remain m 
most of our cathedrals and 
in many other churches 
In some cases two rows 
were used, the outer one 
only being Burmounted 
by canopies ; it was also 
raised a step ort wo higher 
than the other, as in 
Henry the Seventh s 
Chapel, Westminster In 
ordinary pariah churches in 
the sialls were without 
canopies, and frequently v 
had no panelling at the 
back above the level of 
the elbows, but in many 
instances the wails over 
them were lined with 
wooden panels, with a 
cornice above, eorre- ' 
spending with the screen 
under the rood-loft, of 
which a very good speci- 

StaY'Bab, tbe bariioatal iron 
bar which extends in one piate 
aJoDg the top of the mulhons of 




ban, or fiunjunu, extoad imlj 
from mulliou to mullion. sn 
support the lartual bin. 



to have been applied 
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men remaine at EteLmgham, Sussex : when the chancel 
had aisles behind the et^s, the backs were formed by the 
side screens, whicli were Bometimea close and sumetimes 
of open-work. The chief seat on the daia in e, domestic 
hall was sametiineB a stall, as in (the ruins of) the palace 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Mayfield, Sussex, 
where it is of stone. 

Standard. (1.) This name a 
formerly to various arti- 
cles of furniture which 
were too ponderous to 
be easily removed, as to 
lai^ ekeets, or the mas- 
sive candlesticks placed 
before altars in churches, 
&o. (2.) Alsothevertical 
poles of a scaffold ; and 
the vertical iron bars in 
a window, or Stanchioni. 
(S.) It was also applied 
to the ends of the oak 
benches In churches, and 
that is the common use 
of the t«rm now. They 
were often very hand- 
MHnely carved, some- 
timea having poppy- 
heads and sometimes 
vithout. A good illus- 
tration is taken from 
Dorchester, but others 
will bo found under Few 
and StM. 

Steeple, St«pul), the tower of a church &c mcludmg 
any superstructure, such as a spire or lantern, ttiud 
ing upon it. In some districts small churches have 
the steeples not un&equently formed of massive wooden 
framing, standing on the floor, and earned up some 
little distance above the roof; these are usually at the 
west end, parted off irom the nave lay a -^witoi. \ai- 
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tition, as at Tpsden and Tetsworth, Oxfordsliire. [See 
Belfry and Tower ^ 

Stanchion (old Fr. Entaw^orC)^ the upright iron bar 
between the mullions of a window, 
screen, &c. ; they were frequently orna- 
mented at the top with fleurs-de-lis, 
leaves, &c. The upright bars or railings 
round tombs may be called stanchions, 
and these were often very elaborately 
ornamented at the top. [See illustra- 
tions under Ironworlc^ The name is 
also sometimes applied to the quarters 
or studs of wooden partitions, and is 
used in the north of England for the 
stone mullions also. warboroash.oxoB. 

Step or Stair. It may be convenient in this place to 
give the nomenclature of the different parts of a stair. 
The vertical surface is called the riser (or raiser), the 
horizontal surface the tread. If the edge have a mould- 
ing, it is called the nosing : this never appears in medieval 
steps. When the tread is wider at one end than the other, 
it is called a winder, but if of equal breadth ^ flyer. When 
the tread is so broad as to require more than one step of 
the passenger, it is called a landing^ or landing -pla^^ef some- 
times a resting-place ot foot-pace. A number of successive 
steps uninterrupted by landings is o. flight, or simply stairs; 
the part of the building which contains them is the stair- 
case. A flight of winders of which the narrow ends of the 
steps terminate in one solid column was called a vyse, screvc 
stairs, sometimes a turngrese, now often termed corkscrew, 
stairs; the central column is the newel. Sometimes the 
newel is omitted, and in its place we have a well-hok. 
Stairs that have the lowermost step supported by the 
floor, and every succeeding step supported jointly by 
the step below it and the wall of the staircase at one 
end only, are termed geometrical stairs. Stairs constructed 
in the form nearly of an inclined plane, of which the 
treads are inclined and broad, and the risers small^ so that 

Sta.yk.yaij)-hole- Putlog-hole. 
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horses may ascend and descend them (as at the Vatican), 
are called marches rampantes, or girons rampantes. Large 
external stairs are perrons. 

Stilted-axch, a name proposed hy Professor Willis for an 
arch which has the capital, or impost mouldings, of the 
jambs below the level of the springing of the curve, the 
mouldings of the archivolt being continued, vertically, 
down to the impost mouldings. This mode of construc- 
tion was frequently employed at the latter end of the 
Norman style, especially as a means of maintaining an 
uniform height, when arches of different widths were 
used in the same range. [See Arch, fig. 5.] 

Story : one of the divisions of a building, in the vertical 
direction ; the space between two contiguous floors, or be- 
tween two contiguous entablatures, or other architectural 
dividing lines that indicate floors or separations of the build- 
ing. In English medieval documents it is often Latinized 
into historia. In domestic and palatial architecture the 
stories are thus enumerated from the lowest upwards. 
Basement or imdergroimd story. Ground-story or ground- 
floor, at about the level of the ground. First-story, usually 
the principal floor or story. Then follow second, third, 
and so on, the upper being the garrets. Entresols or 
mezzanini are considered as intermediate stories not inter- 
fering with the enumeration of the principal ones. 

Stmt, or Strutting-piece. In carpentry, any piece that 
keeps two others from approaching, and is therefore itself 
in a state of compression ; in contradistinction to a tie, 
which keeps the two points of the frame to which its ex- 
tremities are attached from receding, and is therefore in 
a state of tension. [See Hoof,'] 

Stonp, Stope, a vessel to contain consecrated water, 
such as is placed near the entrance of a Roman Catholic 
church, into which all who enter dip their fingers and 
cross tiiemselves. In this coimtry a small niche with 
a stone basin was formed in the wall, either in the porch 

Stebeobatb (Gr.), base of a wall. Stoa. (px.^ =LaJw!ti Pw\xcu*. 
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or witlun the ehureh close to the door or in one of the 
pillare neareat t« the door as a receptacle for holy water 
but sometimes a vessel placed <ta a stand or pedestal was 
used the mchea resemble piBCinaa except that they differ 




in situation are smaller and plainer and very rarely haTB 
any hole m the bottom example) n a mut lated condition 
remain m vanous chu ches as in the south porch of C ton 
Ghurch Cambridgeshire n the north porch of Thomham 
Church, Kent, is one in a perfect state. It is also caUrf 
Holy-water Stone, and answers to the French Benitier. 

projecting horizontal band or 




string is carried 

round the but- 

tresse8,andso 

times over the 

windows, ibrming the dripatone. 



Simts, the intsrmediatie paeta 
in partiijong of wood.work. They 
are also termed UprigMi and 

Stti.es, in joinlnf;, an Mw '>^^- 



I right pieces of a frame, M of 
a door, shutter, Bcrean, or oUur 
pnnel-irork, of which t^e hoii- 
soptat pieoei nre termed miii. 



QTatimiatlf. 
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Tabernacle. The Latia tahernaouhm signifies a booth 
or small taberna of boards capable of being put together or 
taken aeander, as a tent is pitched. In the Vulgate it is 
thus employed for the portable temple of the Jews, the 
"Tabernacle of the Wildemeaa." Hence the word came 
to signify any small cell or other place in which some holy 
or precious thing was deposited, and thus was applied to 
the ornamentpl receptacle for tho pis over the altar. It 
was similarly extended to the niches for images, at first 
of saints, and nest lor any images. Lastly, sepulchral 
monumenta, and the stalls of a choir, and the sedilia, being 
Bunnounted by rich canopy-work 
of the same kind as that which 
was employed over the heads of 
nicheB,8uch work was called taher- 
nacle-ieori. and the seat with its 
canopy, a tabernaeh. Tabernacles 
vere also called Mataone, Hahita- 
eU»,Hoi>eh, aiaASfnaingg in ancient 
contracts, all reverting to the 
original derivation of the word. 
It is worth remarking that Inigo 
Jones applies it to the niches of 
Roman architecture. The taber- 
DBcle was Bometimea In the form 
of a tower. The Sacrament- 
MawilBin, in the church of St. 
Laurence, Nuremberg, constructed 
by Adam Kraft, 1496—1500, 
sixty-four feet high, and tapers . 
upwards in the form of a spire \ 
nntit it reaches the roof. In the J 
early ages of Christianity the name 
of tabernacle was sometimes ap- 
plied to a church, and also to the 
Ciborium or canopy of the altar. 
The forma and arrangements of 
tabernacles for images have been 
varied at difierent times, but at 
first they consist of little else than ** 
au ornamental arch of the period, cecesBetlt «o « 




& \ft ^«na. 
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a niche of sufficient depth for the reception of the statue. 
Various kinds of hoods or canopies over the head of the 
figure are soon introduced, and projecting corbels or other 
pedestals for its support beneath. 

In the Norman style the tabernacles are generally 
shallow square recesses, often plain, and in many cases 
the figures in them carved on the backs in alto-relievo, and 
built into the wall. They were not un frequently placed 
in ranges, sometimes imder a series of intersecting arches, 
but were also used singly, especially over doorways, as at 
Hadiscoe. 

In the Early English style tabernacles became more 
enriched and their niches more deeply recessed ; the figures 
were sometimes set on small pedestals, and canopies were 
not imfrequently used over the heads. They were often 
placed in suits, or arranged in pairs, under a larger arch ; 
when in suits they were very commonly separated by 
single shafts, in other cases the sides were usually moulded 
in a similar way to windows. The arches of the heads were 
either cinquefoiled, trefbiled, or plain, and when hood- 
moulds were used they were generally made to project. 
Good examples are to be seen on the west front of the 
cathedral at Wells. 

Decorated tabernacles were more varied than those 
of the earlier styles. Their niches were usually of consider- 
able depth, in the form either of a semi-octagon or semi- 
hexagon, with the top cut into a regular vault with ribs 



Stylobate, Stereobate, the 
basement or substructure of a 
temple below the columns, re- 
sembling a continuous pedestal. 

SuBSELLUM = Miserere. 

Summer, a horizontal beam 
or girder, usually called Breast* 
summer. * 

Super Altare. (1.) A small 
portable stone altar, (see an ex- 
ample engraved in Archaeological 
Journal, vol. iv. p 246). (2.) 
The shelf or raised portion at 
the back of the altar, on which 
the candlesticks, &c., are placed. 

SuRBASE, the upper mouldings 
or cornice of a PedestaL 



SuRBASED Arch, an arch which 
rises less than half the breadth 
of the opening above the level 
of the springing. 

Syle, or Sule. See SiU. 

Ststyle, one of the five species 
of intercolumniation defined by 
Vitruvius. In this the columns 
are set at a distance equal to 
twice the diameter of the shaft 
measured at its lower part just 
above the apophyge, or (which 
is the same thing according to 
the Vitruvian proportions) the 
distance between the plinths is 
exactly equal to the diameter of 
the plinths. 



SalmmBcIt, 
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and bosses, but Bometimes they were made shallower and 
plamei ; they were placed either sioglf or in ranges, and 
they very frequently had ogee crocketed hoodmoulds over 
them, which were Bometimes placed flat against the wall, 
and Bometiniea bowed out in the form, of an ogee ; trian- 
gular hoodmoulds were also common. Several kiTids of 
projecting canopies were likewise used, especially when 
the niches were placed separately ; some of these were 
conical, like spires, with a series of flat tiiongulor, or 
ogee, subordinate canopies round the base ; others re- 
sembled these without the central spire, and some were 
flat at the top, partaking some- 
what of the form of turrets ; 
in the tops of buttresses taber- 
nacles were sometimes made to 
occupy the whole bre«dth of the 
buttress, BO as to be entirely 
open on three sides, with small 
piers at the front angles. The 
arches of tabernacles in this style 
were either plain or feathered; 
the s des m add tion to the 
mould ngs were very f equently 
ornamented w th small buttresses 
and p imacles crockets h als 
and p iinacles e e also abua 
dantlf used on the .anop es 
pedestals were very eon mon par 
t cularly in n chea w th pro] ct 
iQg canop es and n such ases 
were e ther carr ed on corbels or 
rose from other p oject ng sup 
ports heiow somet mes c rbels 
were used mst«ad of pedestal 
Queen Eleanor s crosses fu n al 
ex client examples of ennched 
Decorated tabernacles 

In the Perpend ettlar style the numerous k nds of 
pauell ng wh ch were eo profusely ntroduced were 
somet mes d eply recessed and made to rec ve figures 
and these varied cons dcrably in form hut of tb& 'm.'n^ 
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legitimate tobernacles the general character did not difFer 
very materially, although 

there was often coneiderable 
variely in the details ; they 
were naually recessed in the 
form of a semi-hexagon or 
semi-octegon, with a vaulted 
top carved with riba and 
bosses ; the canopies pro- 
jected, and vere aometimea 
flat on the top, Eometimea 
conical like spirea, and occa- 
aionally were carried np a 
eonaiderable height wiih 
a variety of light open-work 
with battrcsses and pinna 
clea ; in plan the canopies 
were nsually half an octa 
goD. or hexagon, with small 
pendante and pinnacles at 
the angles; and crockets, 
finiula, and other enrich- 
ments were often introduced 1 
with great profusion. But- 
tresses, surmounted with 
pinnacles, were also very 
frequently placed at the sides 
of the niches in this style ; 

the arches were sometimes plain and sometimes feathered. 
In early French work tabernacles are frequently formed 
at the tops and at the set-offs of buttresses, &c,, with three 
sides open, the front of the canopy being supported on 
small shafts ; the canopies are sometimes triangular, and 
sometimes in the form of small spires. £Hee Canopg 
and Mche.'] 

Table, Tablet, a medieval term applied generally to all 
horizontal bandt of mouldings, such as base-n 
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strings, coruicee, &c. The word table, when used separately 
without any ad- 
junctive tenn to 
point out its posi- ^ 
tion, appears to | 
have signified the { 

very usually asso- 
ciated with other " 
epithets which de- 
fine its Bituation, 
as base-table, earth- 
table, or ground-table, bench-table, eorbel-table, &c. 

The word Table also, according to its ancient significa- 
tion, denoted a level expanded surface, as a flat piece of 
board : a picture was termed a table as late as the seven- 
teenth century ; the folding hoards used for the game of 
chess were called tables. In like manuer any construc- 
tion adapted for superficial decoration was termed tabula, 
or tahlementunt, such as the decorative front of an altar, 
when formed of solid workmanship, enriched with oma- 
nients of gold or silver, with gems, ivory, or other costly 
Buhstances, Occasionally the term tabula denotes the deco- 
rative work which more correctly should he called po&t- 
tabula, or retro-tabula, in French retable, which in common 
parlance would be termed the altar-piece, being affixed over 
the altar to the wall or screen against which the altar is 
placed. A remarkable example of the tabula, destined for 
the front of the altar, is preserved in "Westminster Abbey ; it 
is formed of wood, elaborately carved, painted, and enriched 
with a kind of mosaic-work of coloured glass superficially 
inlaid — a species of decoration which appears to have been 
of Italian origin. Amongst the benefactions of the abbots 
to the church of St. Alban*!, as recorded by Matthew Paris, 
several instances may be found, which shew the extra- 
ordinary richness of such decorations, as used in England ; 
William of Malmesbury, in the " Antiquities of the Church 
of Glastonbury," describea the .rich taiula given by Abbot 
Britbwy, 1017, formed of gold, silver, and ivory. 

Temple, a building set apart for the services of religioua 
worship, especially such as those whioti vex« &ad^ne.\^'u> 
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the heathen deities of antiquity. The temples of the 
ancients were generally oblong in their plan, and con- 
sisted of a body, or cell, with a portico at one or both of 
the ends isnpporting a pediment, and were often entirely 
surrounded by a colouDade, but occasionally they were 
circular : of this latter form there were but two kinds, the 
monopteral, which was merely an open circle of columns 
supporting a roof or entablature, and the peripteral^ which 
had a circular cell surrounded by a colonnade. Of the 
oblong temples there were several varieties, the simplest 
of which was called in antis ; this consisted of a plain cell, 
the side walls of which projected at one end, or front of 
the building, and were terminated with antae, between 
which were two columns. The prostylos temple differed 
from the preceding in having a portico of four columns 
standing in front of the antae, the columns between the 
antai being omitted. The amphiprostylos had a portico of 
this last-mentioned kind at each end, or front, of the cell. 
The peripteral temple had a portico of six columns on 
each front, and a detached colonnade of eleven at each 
side of the cell, the columns at the angles being included 
in both computations. The pseudo-peripteral was like the 
peripteral, with the breadth of the cell increased, so that 
the side walls became united with the columns of the 
lateral colonnades. The dipteral had porticoes of eight 
columns on the fronts and a double colonnade at the sides, 
the outer one consisting of fifteen columns. The pseudo- 
dipteral was precisely the same as the dipteral, with the 
inner range of columns omitted throughout. Some large 
temples had the cells left open at the top, without any 
roof, and when so constructed were called hypathral 
Temples were also classified according to the number of 
columns in the front porticoes; tetrastyle had four co- 
lumns ; hexastyle, six ; octastyle, eight ; decastyle, ten. 
The width of the spaces between the columns varied con- 
siderably, and the porticoes were designated accordinglj 
arceostyle, diastyle, eustyUf sy style, and pycnostyle. 



TiENiA, or Tenia, the fillet or 
band on the top of a Doric frieze. 

Telamones, statues of men 
employed aa columua ot pU.e&tAra 



in Classical arcbiteotufe ; some* 
times called also Atlantes or 
Caryatides. 
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Templet, Template : a 
pattern or mould used by < 
workmen, especially by ma- 
sons and bricklayers, as a 
guide for the shape of their 
work ; it is usually formed 
of a thin board or sheet of 
metal. Also a short piece 
of timber sometimes laid in 
a waU under the end of 
a girder or other beam. 

Tenon, Tenant : a common 
term in carpentry, used to 
signify the projection left at 
the end of a piece of timber 
to be inserted into a socket, 
or mortise, made to receive 
it. 





M. Mortise. 



T. Tenon. 



Terrace, a raised space or platform adjoining to a build- 
ing, frequently encompassed with a balustrade or steps, as 
at Versailles, where there are a succession of terraces one 
above the other. A level area on the side of a sloping 
bank or other situation overlooking lower scenery in a 
garden, pleasure-ground, &c. Terraces were very exten- 
sively employed about houses in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James I. 

Tessellated Pavement, pavement formed of small pieces 
of brick, stone, marble, &c., which are called tessellce or 
tessercB, much used by the Komans ; the rudest description. 
was formed of small cubes of brick about an inch square, 
but the better kinds were of finer materials and in smaller 
pieces, and were generally very ornamental, representing 
architectural patterns, or animals and figures. [See 
Mosaic,'] 

Tester (old Erench, Teste or Tete\ a flat canopy over 
a pulpit, tomb, bed, &c. According to Ducange, (voc. 
Testeriunif) the Italian testier a is that side of the bed 
which is next the bolster, or as we honv caJil \\,,\X:^^ Irv^ad. <5fl 
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the bed ; and not the tester in its modem sense. It may 
be, however, that the tester was drapery drawn upwards 
into the form of a kind of dome or canopy which crowned 
the sparver^ while the celura or seler was the horizontal 
lining below it, and therefore immediately over the bed. 
The canopy over Queen Eleanor's tomb at Westminster is 
called a tester in old documents. 

Thatch, a covering for roofs, formed of reeds, flags, 
straw, heath, or other similar materials. Thatch was for- 
merly used more generally and on more important build- 
ings than is usual in the present day, though in some 
districts it is still employed to a considerable extent ; the 
best kind is made of reeds, a material which was employed 
at an early period. The old word to thack, theak, or 
thatch, frequently signifies no more than to cover, and is 
used in reference to tiles, lead, or other materials, e.g. 
t hack-tiles are tiles or slates for covering a roof. 

Through Caxved-work: carved work in which the 
spaces between the ornamental parts are pierced entirely 
through the substance of the material on which it is cut 
and left open; this is the way in which wooden taber- 
nacle-work is usually formed, and also the foliage of 
Decorated capitals. 

Through, a stone in a wall which reaches entirely 
through it, and shews itself on both sides; called also 
a Bonder, Bond-stone^ and Ferpent-stone, The name 
Through or Through-stone, sometimes spelt Trough, is 
also applied to a flat gravestone, and is still common 
in some of the northern parts of the kingdom. 



Tepidarium, the vessel used 
for heating the water for the 
bath ; also the room in which 
the warm-bath was placed. 

Tetrastoon (Gr.), a court-yard 
having porticoes on each of its 
four sides. 

Tetrastyle (Gr.), a portico 
having four columns in front. 

Tewel, a term which seems to 
imply the louvre, or flue for 
smoke. It is derived troui ^ke 



old French word Tutel, 'a pipe 
or conduit.' 

Therms, the Public Baths of 
the ancients. 

Tholobate, the substructure 
on which a dome or cupola rests. 

Throating, the undercutting 
of a projectmg moulding beneath, 
so as to prevent rain-water from 
dripping down the surface of the 
waiL 
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Thnrible (Lat.), a censer used in aome of the serviceB 
of the Boman Catholic 
Church, made of metal, 
UBually in the form of 
a vaBC, with a cover 
perforated to allow the 
scented fumea of the 
burning incense to es- 
cape ; it is carried by 
three chains, which are 
attached to three points 
around the lower por- 
tion of the censer, 
whilst a fourth,, con- 
nected with them above, 
being united to the ring 
or handle, which serves 
for carrying the censer, 
is used to raise at inter- 
vals tho upper portion 
or covering of the censer, 
aud allows the smoke 
of the incense to escape. ■nuM.N.,s..u™iii~ii-r,. 

Tile*. (I.) Thin plates of baked clay used to cover 
roofs. In this country there are hut two kinds of tiles 
in ordinary use, pkin tiles and pan-liles : the former of 
these, which are by 
far the commonest, are 
perfectly flat, the latter 
are curved, so that 
when laid upon a roof w.tu-. 

each tile overlaps the 

edge of that next to it, and protects the joint from the 
wet. The Eomans used flat tiles turned up at the edges, 
with a row of inverted serai-cylindrital ones over ihc 
joint to keep out the wet. In the Middle Ages tiles were 
extensively employed in this country for covering build- 




A.,A^^/^ 
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I micieiitly termed roo/-beaia, tkam- 
ber-itam, tiitdiiig-lieam, jQoi.i.n*]- 
\ bflam, ftad/ootiiig-Atrf™i»A, 
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ings, though they seem always to have heen considered 
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Roman Tiles, Wheatley. 




A. Roof-tiles. 



B. Crest-tilea. 



C. Psa-tllet. 



an inferior material to lead. It does not appear that any 

but flat plain tiles, with such 

others as were requisite for 

the ridges, hips, and valleys, 

were used; the ridge-tiles, 

or crest, formerly also called 

r oof Mies ^ were sometimes 

made ornamental. [See 

Crest.'] It is not unusual to find the backs of fire-places 

formed of tiles, and in such situations they are sometimes 

laid in herring-bone courses, as in the great hall, Kenil- 

worth ; most of the fire-places in Bodiam Castle, Sussex, 

are constructed in this manner, and the oven by the side 

of the larger fire-place in the hall is also built of tiles. 

(2.) Glazed decorative tiles were anciently much used 
for paving sacred edifices ; they are sometimes called !Nior- 
man tiles, possibly from the supposition that they were 
originally made in !Normandy ; and, considering the age 
and variety of specimens that exist in northern France, 
this idea may not be wholly erroneous. It is doubtful, 
however, whether any tiles have been discovered in Eng- 
land that present the features of the Norman style of 
architectural decoration, the most ancient being apparently 
of the thirteenth century. The name of encaustic has 
also been given to these tiles, and it would not be inap- 
propriate, were it not applied already to denote an antique 
process of art, of a perfectly different nature; whereas 
a method wholly distinct, and peculiar to the glazed tiles 
of the Middle Ages, was commonly adopted in northern 
Europe. The process of manufacture which, as it is sup- 
posed, was most comm.oTv\:^ ^m-^Yor^^^ \Aay be thus de- 
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scribed. The thin squares of well -compacted clay having 
beea fashioned, and probably dried ia the bud. to the 
requisite degree, their ordinary dimension being fi-om 
four to six inches, with a thickness of one Inch, a stamp 
which bore a design in relief was impressed upon thera, 
so aa to leave the ornamental patteiit in cavetto ; into the 
hollows thus left oa the face of the tile, clay of another 
colour, most commonly white, or pipe-clay, was then in- 
laid or impressed ; nothing remained except to give a 
richer effect, and, at the same time, ensure the perma- 
nence of the work by covering the whole in the furnace 
with a tbin surface of metaUic glaze, which, being of 
a slightly ycUow colour, tinged the white clay beneath 
it, and imparted to the red a more full and rich tone of 
colour. In the success of this simple operation, much de- 
pended upon this, that the quality of the two kinds of 
clay that were used should be as nearly similar as possible, 
or else, if the white was liable to shrink in the furnace more 
than ihe red, the whole work would be full of cracks; in 
the other case, the design would bulge and be thrown up- 
wards ; imperfections, of which examples are not wanting. 
To facilitate the equal drying of the tile, deep scorings or 
hollows were soraetimes made 00 the reverse, and by this 
means, when laid in cement, the pavement was more 
firmly held together. Occasionally, cither from the de- 
ficiency of white clay of good qualitj', or perhaps for the 
sake of variety, glazed tiles occur which have the design 
left hollow, and not iiUed in, according to the usual 
process, with clay of a different colour ; a careful examina- 
tion however of the tssa^immemp^^^s^SS^ 

stances also present "" """ 

themselves where 

the ornamental design evidently was intended to remain 

in relief, the field, and not the pattera, 'Woift ^lawA "■«!. 
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cavetto. It muat be obBcrved, that instances are very flre- 
quent, where the protecting glaze having been worn away, 
Uie white clay, which is of a less compact quality than 
the red, has fallen out, aad left the deaign hoilow, ao that 
an impression or rubbing may readily bo taken. It ap- 
pears probable that the origin of the fabrication of decora- 
tive pavements, by the process which has been described, 
is to be sought in 
the medicv^ imi- 
tations of the Ro- 
man mosaic- work, 
by means of co- 
loured substances 
inluid upon stone 
or marble. Of this 
kind oim/trqtieterie 
in stone, few ex- 
amplcs have es- 
caped the injuries 
of time J speci- 
mens may be seen 
on the eastern side 
of the altar-screen in Canterbury Cathedral! and at the 
abbey church of St. Benis, and the cathedral of St. Omer. 

Amongst the earliest specimens of glazed tiles may be 
mentioned the pavement discovered in the mined priory 
church at Castle Acre, Norfolk, a portion of which is 
in the British Museum. These tiles are ornamented with 
scutcheons of arms, and on some appears the name Thouas ; 
they are coarsely executed, the cavities are left, and not 
filled in with any clay of different colour. 

A profusion of good examples still exists of single tiles, 
and sets of four, nine, sixteen, or a greater number of 
tiles, forming by their combination a complete design, and 
presenting, for the most part, the characteristic style of 
ornament which was in vogue at eacli successive period; 
but examples of general arrangement are very rare and 
imperfect. To this deficiency of authorities it aeems to 
be due, that modem imitations of these ancient pavements 
have generally proved unsatisfactory, in the resemhlance 
wJiJch they present to oii-dot\», qx cartjeting, and the in- 
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tentioa of producing richneis of effect by carrying the 
omameatal design liroughout the pavement, witHout any 
intervening epaces, has been wholly frustrated. Sufficient 
care has not been given to ascertain the ancient system of 
arrangement : it is, however, certain that a large propor- 
tion of plain tilea, black, white, or red, were introduced, 
and served to divide the various portions which composed 
the general design. Plain 
diagonal bands, for in- 
stance, arranged fret- 
wise, ■ intervened be- 
tween the compart- 
ments, or panels, of 
tiles ornamented with 
demgns; the plain and 
the decorated quarries 
were laid alternately, - 
or in some instances — r--,. 

longitudinal bands were introduced in order to break that 
continuity of ornament which being uniformly spread over 
a large surface, as in some modem pavements, produces 
a confused irather than a rich effect. It has been sup- 
posed, with much probability, that the more elaborate 
pavements were reserved for the decoration of the choir, 
the chancel, or immediate vicinity of an altar, whilst in 
the aisles, or other parts of the church, more simple pave- 
ments of plain tiles, black, white, or red, were usually 
employed. It may also deserve notice, that in almost 
every instance when the ornamented tiles have been ac- 
cidently discovered, or dug up on the site of a castle or 
mansion, there has been reason to suppose a consecrated 
fabric had there existed, or that the tiles had belonged to 
that portion of the structure which had been devoted 
to religious services. We meet often with the item 
" Flanders tiles" in building accounts of castles, but these 
were for the fireplace only. The lower rooms were usually 
" earthed," the upper rooms boarded. 



TiNNiNa of ironwork was prsc- I iron gate whicli enclosed the 

tieed in the Middie A^a to pre. 1 shriae of Eit. Erlienvsld was tinned 

urve it from rust, and perhaps over, 

for ornament Bake. Thus the 1 
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Timber-built Honse, or Half-timber House. Timber 
houses were in use at all periods, from the earliest known 
records to the present time, though stone and brick houses 
have gradually become more common. From the perish- 
able nature of the material we bare probably no timber. 
work remiuning earlier than the thirteenth centurj', and of 
that period it is rare; although sereral roofs and beami 




with the mouldings and ornaments of that time are well 
known, no perfect timber house is known either of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. A house in the Newgate 
at York, of this description, is believed to be of the 
iborteenth centm^ in \\« maio. ca-osX.TO.at.vQii, as the detailB 



of the stonework are of that penod, and the timber work 

appears to belong to the same construction The upper 

part: of this bouse 

13 earned on a 

masetve hreasi 

summer, with up 

nght posts from 

it to the tie beam 

of the roof from 

which there is a 

king post to the 

jeind beam and 

braas to the 

principal timber 

Other timber 

houses are called 

tile built when 

the loner beam 

IS close to the 

ground forming 

a sile or ctll in 

stead of being 

raised as a breast 

summer over the 

ground-floor. 

Those of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a 
belong generally to the class cnlled Half-timber bouses, in 
which the ground- floor is of atone or brick and the upper 
part only of wood, which usually over-hangs, or is corbelled 
out very boldly, sometimes on stone corbels, but more 
often on wood only. 

A very common practice was to build, so to speak, the 
skeleton of the house with timber and All up the inter- 
stices with brick, many examples of which are very pictur- 
esque, particularly in midland towns, such as Shrewsbury, 
Coventry, &c. The space between the timbers in other 
examples was filled with plaster-work, but iu them the 
woodwork was always left prominent. The Barge-hoari 
also was a striking feature in timber-built houses, and 
frequently very richly carved. 
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Tomb and Tombstone (Gr. Hhmloa). In its first aig- 
nification a grave of any kind, but in the second a ma^ 
of a grave, or a monument, to remind the paaser-by that 
a person is buried beneath. In the earhest ages a he^^p 
of BtoneB, or a single upright stone, such as the J/^AtV, 
seems to have raarkod the resting-place of the dead. 
Amongst the early Britons the cromlech — that is, two or 
three stones standing upright, with one or more across 
them on the top — was a common form of tomb. But 
contemporary with them was the simplest of all struc- 
tures, the mound of earth. 

"When the Eomans came, they brought over with them, 
amongst other customs, their modes of burial. Consider- 
ing the time of their occupation, the remains of their 
tombs belonging to this period are not so numerous as 
might be expected; but still there are several, and in most 
oases they consisted of a single stone, with an inscription 
commonly ad- 
dressed to one 
or more of the 
heathen god a. 
A few instances 
of stone coffins 
of this period 
have been 
fottnd, as at 
York. To this 
kind of toiob, 
or rather stone 
coffin, the name of Sarcophoffiu is usually applied. 

The Saxon marks of interment were probably mounds 
of earth only; and it is only by the nature of the pottery 
or other implements and articles of dress found in the 
graves that the burial-places of the Saxons can be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Britons, Of course amongst 
the later Saxons, when Christianity prevailed, and they 
■were buried in the churchyard, more lasting memorials 

To-PALL, Too-fall; a sbsd or I top reeUng agunst the wall ot 

building Boneied to the wall ot the principal building. A tsrai 

a largsr one, the roof of which iB rotiiinod in US9 in the north. 

tarnied in a single alopa with the | Somstime* called a Leati-to. 




were erected, though, with the eiception perhaps of a few 
doubtful fragments, we have no examples to refer to. 

The sepulohral monuments throughout the Middle Ages 
were of great importance from an architectural point of 
-new ; and while we find them following the prevailing 
style, we frequently find also that on them was lavished 
the most eUborate work possible. The examples which 
remain to ua are those which were placed within the 
church. No doubt there were many tombs of no mean 
design or work placed ia the churchyard, but they have 
for the moat part, perished. ' 

Of the former, we have many of the twelfth century 
(some perhaps of the eleventh). The covers of these were 
at first simply coped, afterwards frequently ornamented 




with crosses of various kinds, and other devices, and some- 
times had inscriptions on them : subsequently they were 
sculptured with recumbent figures in high relief; but still 
generally diminishing in width from the bead to the feet, 
to fit the cofflna of which they formed the lids. Many 
of the figures of this period represent knights in armour 
with their legs crossed; these are supposed to have been 
either Templars, or such as had joined, or vowed to join, 
in a emaade to tho Holy Land. Tlie figures usually had 
canopies, which were ofien richly carved over the heads, 
supported on small shafts, which ran along each side of 
the effigy, the whole worked in the same block of atone. 
This kind of tomb was sometimes placed beneath a low 
arch or recess formed within the substance of the church 
wall, usually about seven feet in length, and not more 
than three feet above the cofSn, even in tho ceiit(«-. ^iiRaRi 
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jarches were at first semicircular or segmental at the top, 
afterwards obtusely pointed ; they often remain when the 
figure or brass, and perhaps the coffin itself, has long dis- 
appeared and been forgotten. On many tombs of the 
thirteenth century there are plain pediment-shaped cano- 
pies over the heads of the recumbent effigies, the earliest 
of which contain a pointed trefoil- arched recess: towards 
the end of the century, these canopies became gradually 
enriched with crockets, finials, and other architectural 
details. 

In the reign of Edward I. the tombs of persons of rank 
began to be ornamented on the sides with armorial bear- 
ings and small sculptured statues, within pedimental cano- 
pied recesses ; and from these we may progressively trace 
the peculiar minutm and enrichments of every style of 
ecclesiastical architecture up to the Reformation. 

Altar, or table-tombs, called by Leland " high tombs," 
with recumbent effigies, are common during the whole of 
the fourteenth century; these sometimes appear beneath 
splendid pyramidical canopies, as the tomb of Edward II. 
in Gloucester Cathedral, Hugh le Despenser and Sir Guy 
de Brian, at Tewkesbury ; or flat testoons, as the tombs 
of Edward III. and Eichard II. at "Westminster, and 
Edward the Black Prince at Canterbury. Towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century the custom commenced, 
and in the earlier part of the fourteenth prevailed, of 
inlaying flat stones with brasses ; and sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, though they had not yet become general, are more 
frequently to be met with. The sides of these tombs are 
sometimes relieved with niches, surmounted by decorated 
pediments, each containing a small sculptured figure, some- 
times with arched panels filled with tracery. Other tombs 
about the same period, but more frequently in the fifteenth 
century, were decorated along the sides with large square 
panelled compartments, richly foliated or quatrefoiled, and 
containing shields. 

Many of the tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies appear beneath arched recesses, fixed in or project- 
ing from the wall, and inclosing the tomb on three sides; 
these were constructed so as to form canopies, which are 
often of the most elaborate and costly workmanship; they 



are frequentiy flat at 
period. These cano- 
pies were sometimes 
of carved wood, of 
very elaborate work- 
manship; and some- 
times the altar- 
tomb of an earlier 
date was at a later 
iriod enclosed 
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of 




open-work, with a 
groinrd stone cano 
py, and an upper 
story of wood, form 
ing a mortuary | 
chapel or chantry [ 
as tie ahrine of St I 
Frideswide at Christ {j 
Church. Oxford 

In the earlv part 1 
of the sixteenth cen 
tury the monuments > 
were generally of a 
similar character to ' 
those of the pre 
ceding age , but 
alabaster slabs with 

figures on them, x^b n«„p.rf, ti™. 

cut in outline, were 

frequently used The altar-tombs with figures in niches, 
carved in bold relief, were also frequently of alabaster, 
which was extensiTely quamed m Derbyshire Towards 
the middle of this century the Italian style of architecture 
had come into general use, Wades monument, in St 
Michael's Church, Coventry, 1556, is a good example 
of the mixture of the two styles which then prevailed 

In the two following centunoa every sort of barbarism 
was introduced on ftmeral monuments, but the ancient 
style lingered longer in some places than in others Ihe 
tomb of Sir lliomas Pope, foundei ot Tmulirj ^;.>j&fiii(^. 
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Oxford who died m 15S8 in the eliapel of that society 

shews the altar tomh in its debased form &tt£i the true 

era of Gothic 

architecture ^gt^ 

had passed 'W^'' 

away "^ 

A few trace 
of squan 
tombs remaiT 
in our church 
yards 




but 
they ; 

all cases mud I 
decayed by p 
the weather f 
There ii 
akindofstoue 
known as a 
head stone 

which is ihiefly used in modem times but while there 
are few examples re 
maining there is no 
reason to suppost but 
that they were very 
numerous. One at 
Temple Bruer is pro- 
bably of the twelfth 
century ; another at 
Lincoln is probably 
of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A very simple 
example from Hand- 
borough churchyard 

is possibly of the Hu,u,=™.tt,iiM. 

fifteenth century. 

Tooth Ornament (called also Dog-tooth , 
ornament). This name is given to an o 
ment very extensively used in the Early I 
English style of architecture, consisting of 1 
a square four-leaved flower, the centre of ' 
which projects \n a ^oml. Tii.«ewtftmi.aute 
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differences in the manner of cutting it, and Bometimea the 
sides are bo perfectly flat, 
and it IS formed vith bo 
mucli stiffaees, as to re- 
semble a pierced pyramid 
rather than a flower It 
IB charactenRtic of the 
Early English style, m 
which it IB often naed 
m great profusion, though 
occasionally met with in 
late Norman work, as at 
the west window of the 
south aiale of the nave of 
Bocheater Cathedral, it 
IS generally placed in a 
deep hollow moulding, 
with the flowers in close 
contact wich each other, 
though they are not un- 
fcquently placed a short 
distance apart, and in 
rich suits of mouldings 
are often repeated several 

lonu (Lat), a large round moulding commonly used 

in the ha^es of columns, &c.j 

called also a Sound. 
occurs hy itself chiefly i 

the Classical style, but i ^ 

is not uncommon in the ''* T* 
Korman, and is used thus 
sometimes in the Gothic styles. 

Toach-stone, a name sometimes applied to compact 
dark- coloured stones, such as Purbeck and Petworth 
marble, and others of similar kind, which are frequently 
used for fine work in Gothic architecture; some of these 
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TONOCB, the name given to the 
mament in the Ecknim mould- 




)g wbicb altematea with ttie 
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nc ra{«life of matiug k hiffa polish : the term does not 
aspnr to fa»T7 ttfoi in c<mmoD use for any very long 
wriai. li B betiend to have been so called from tie 
iapf<c«H] tii^ritT with, or ivsemblBiice to, the lapis Lydiat, 
or Too^-!tDoe. Bsed bv goldsmiths in assaying the quality 
fd fsiA bi- tbr tcM vt aquafortis. There is a fine effigy in 
tc* cboidi at St Denis, near Paris, of Catherine de 
CoBitHBi. vbo died in 1307. sculptured in limestone, 
wary *s U*r^ as the leal touch-stene, and erroneously 
sappc«ed to be <tf that material. 

Tnrar. Any attempt to paiticnlarize the various kinds 
of tcvcn which hate been adopted by different nations ia 
former ages, would far exceed the MKtpc of this work : the 
fijllviwing ofccemtimu, therefore, are chiefly confined to 
thv«e which were in use in the iOddle Ages in England 
and the adjacent parts of Europe, and more especially to 
the towers of cbnrches. Among the Greeks and llomans, 
towers were employed of Tariona fomiH and for different 
j'arf. -.i. '^i' ',■}■ ;;■■■ x:v-::Ti^ '■y a}-mn]:i".t]y sj in afti>r nges, 
and in general they appear not to have been so lofty as 
tlwee et nedieral date : the tower of Andronicus Cjr- , 
rheste^ called also the Temple of the Winds, at I" — 
is octagonal ; »t Aotan, in France, t 
a Ux^ and loftv square tower o"' 
The toww for the u?e of f " ' 
iniredactii till the fifth e 
oirmiU. applied to tbe I 

In lie Middle Agt"' 

Xonnand 

kr tui 
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in use at the periods of V.&i atcdtm. Besides these main 
towers, many otheis, which, thon^ of less magnitade 
than the kt«p, were often of rerj consderahle size, wen 
employed in different p«rts of fortifics'ions, especially at 
the entrances, when: the gateway's were generally flanked 
by towera projecting cot^denibly before the main walls ; 
these were pierced with l-Mp-holes and oiUets, and were 
commonly snnnoimteil with machicoladons. 

Church towers of all dates an; greatly diretsified, not 
only in their details but aho in general pniporiions and 
fonn ; they are occasionally deiacbel from the building to 
which they belong, but are usually annexed to it, and are 
to be found placed in almost every possible ritnation ex- 
cept about the east end of tte chanceL In all cases their 
use was for hanging the bells, and hence the name Jtel/ri/. 
Lai^e churches have often several towers, especially when 
the plun is cruciform, aud in this case there are generally 
two at the west end, and one, of larger dimeusioDS, at the 
intersection of the transepts, as at the cathedrals of Canter- 
bury, York, and Lincoln. Ordinary parish churches have 
pits, where there 
through tiie lower story of 
eh with an open archway 
many other chnrches ia 
niiam, Nt/rthampton- 
st placed OTcr public 
itions are built on open 
church towers which 
generally of Sor- 
districts, as in 



the 




provided 
isiderably oma- 
id Earl's Barton, 

_pi.i 
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and is surmounted by a wooden spire, but wtether or not 
thia was the original form may be doubted [See 5iwo« ] 

In Borne pacta of tLe kingdom circular church towers 
are to be found ; these have 
been sometimes assumed to he 
of very high antiquity, but 
the character of their architec- 
ture shews that they commonly 
belong to the Norman and 
Early English styles ; they are 
built of rough flints, generally 
of coarse workmanship, with 
very little ornament of any 
kind, and that little, for the 
most part, about the upper 
story ; one of the best exam- 
ples is that of Little Saxham 
Church, Suffolk. Plain round 
towers in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk arc of all 
periods : the only materials 
readily accessible being flints, 
and these not admitting of 
square corners, the towers were 
built round, and thia practice 
is continued even to ttie pre- 
sent day. 

Norman towers are generally square, and of rather 
low proportions, seldom rising much more than their own 
breadth above the roof of the church, and sometimes not 
BO much ; they generally have broad flat buttresses at the 
angles, and are usually provided with a stone staircase 
carried up in a projecting turret attached to one of the 
angles; this is very commonly rectangular externally, but 
the form is not unfrequently changed towards the top, 
especially if the turret is carried up the whole height 
of the tower : occasionally polygonal Norman towers are 
to be met with, as at Ely Cathedral. In Normandy a few 
examples of village church-towers of this stylo exist, 
which are capped with pyramidal stone roofs, like low 
square Bpiies, tut iji- gb'iie'Mi. Mi* iswfe and parapets are 
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additions of later date. Many Norman towere are very 
conaiderably ornamented, the upper stories being nsnally 
the richest, while others are very plain ; good epecimenB 
remain at St. Alban's Abbey, tho cathedrals of Norwich, 
Exeter, and Winchester; Tewkesbury Abbey; Southwell 
Minster ; the ehurchea of St. Peter, Northampton ; St. 
Clement, Sandwich ; Iffley, Oifordabire ; Stewkley, Buck- 
inghamshire, &c. 

In Early Englith towers much greater variety of desigL 

and proportion is found than in those of prior date. TLe 

prevailing plan is aquiire, but some examples are octagonal, 

and occasionally the upper part of a square tower is chauged 

an octagon 




s hold moiildmgB m the jamba and 
appear sometmies te have been originally left quite open 
Conaiderable variety of outline is produced by the different 
arrangement, sizes, and forms of the buttresses at tba 
angles of tewers in tiiis, as well &b in \)iie \8.\be i^-i^sa <& 



which rise from the 
ground and generally 
t«niuiiate in pinnactes. 
Many towere of this date 
are finished at the top 
with parapets, some of 
them with pinnacles at 
the angles, a few with 
two gftblea, called pack- 
Baddle roofs, ae Brook- 
thorpe, Northampton- 
shire, and many are 
Burmounted with spires, 
which, although perhaps 
in the majority of cases 
they are of later date 
than the towers, appear 
to baye been originally 
contemplated. Examples 
remain at the cathedrals 
of Oxford and Peter- 
borough, the churches 
of St. Mary, Stamford; 
Eetton and Byball, Rut- 
land, Loddington and 
Baunds, N'orthampt«u- 
shirej MiddletonStoney, 
Oxfordshire, &c. 

In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles towers differ 
very considerably, both in proportions and amount of en- 
richment, and considerable diversity of outline and effect 
is produced by varying tiie arrangement and form of the 
subordinate parts, such as windows, buttresses, pinnacles, 
&e,, but iu genera] composition they do not differ very 
materially ftuni Early EngKsh towers. Many are very 
lofty, and others of low proportions, some highly en- 
riched, and some perfectly plain; a large, and probably 
the greater number, are crowned with parapets, usually 
with a pinnacle &t vwk comer, and sometimoB with one 
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or two otherB, commonly of rather smaller size, on each 
of tlie sides; many also 
terminate with spires, or, 
especially in the Perpen- 
dicular style, with lan- 
terns. Decorated towers 
remain at Lincohi Cathe- 
dral, the churches of 
Heckington and Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire ; 
Newark, Kottinghem- 
shire; Finedon, North. 
amptonshirei St. Mary's, 
Oxford, &c. Perpen- 
dicular towers are very 
numerous in all parte of 
the kingdom, especially 
in Somersetshire : among 
such as ore best deserving 
of attention may be men- 
tioned those at Canter- 
bury, York, andGloncester 
Cathedrals, and the 
churches at Boston and 
Louth, Lincolnshire; Ket- ^ 
tering, Northampton- 
shire; Cirencester, 
OloucesterBhiie ; Great 
Ualrem, Worcestershire ; and that at St Mary Magdal^i 
CoUege, Oxford. 

Trftoery (Old Fr. li-aeer), the ornamental stonework 
in the upper part of Gothic windows, formed by the 
ramifications of the mullions ; also the decorations of cor- 
responding character which are abundantly used in Gothic 
arcliitecture on panellings, ceilings, &c. The term is not 
ancient. Tracery has been very properly divided by Pro- 




i applied to part of tlie spooe be- 
neath the more solid part of the 
capital in ao lomo <« Ud^ «a> 
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fesBor 'Willis into iwo classes, the early kind, called PhU- 
tracery, consisting merely of openings cut through a flat 
plate of stone, and the later kind resemhling bars of iron 
twisted into the forms required. Plate-tracery begins in 
the late Nonnaa period, when small circular openings are 
pierced through the spandrel between two round-headed 
arches under one circumscribing arch. The earliest ex- 
ample that 'has been noticed is in the triforium of the 
choir of Peterborough Cathedral, a.b, 1145. Several 
windows of the same figure occur in the later Norman 
buildings and in the period of transition, and plate-tracery 
continues in use in the earlier part of the Early English 
style, by piercing the spaces between, or above the heads 
of the windows when two 
or more were grouped to- 
gether uader one arch. These 
piercings were unconform- 
able to the windows, and 
very often, if not generally, 
had different mouldings from 
them; but the system of ' 
making tlje mullions branch 
off into circles, quatrefbile, 
and other geometrical figures 
above the springing of the 
arches, speedily superseded 
this expedient, and estab- 
lished the use of tracery ; 
its character, at first, was 
often rather heavy, and the 
lai^r openings only were 
feathered, but this defect was 
rapidly corrected, and it be- 
came one of the most marked 
and beautiful characteristics 
of the Decorated style. 

Bar-tracery begins in the later part of that style, and 
at first consists of foliated circles only, as in the cloisters 
and other parts of Salisbury Cathedral. Soon afterwards 
trefoils and quatrefoila, not enclosed in circles, and their 
Other forms, ca,me in. The heads of the windows were 
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at firet trefoiled ly and cut out of the aolid but after 
wards were piereed and became part of the tracery 

The early Decorated tracery is arranged prmcipally in 
circles quatrefoils 
and other regular 
figures with the 
featherings for the 
most part confined 
to the larger pierc 
mgs thiB IS usually 
called geometrtcal 
tracery in the ma 
tured examples of 
the style it is gene 
rally more compli 
cated and the pat 
terns are designed 
with greater free 
dom and elegance 
Many windows of 
this date have the 
headafilled with moat 
elaborate tracery 
branching off into 
a variety of grace 
fill curves without 
any admixture of 
geometncal forms 

though very commonly portions of flowing and geometrical 
tracery are combined in the same window. Two of the 
windows of Decoratt'd date most celebrated for their tra- 
cery are the west window of York Minster, and the east 
window of Carlisle Cathedral. 

One of the earliest indications of the approach of the 
Perpendicular style is perceived in the introduction of 
straight lines in the tracery, sometimes horizontal, hut 
more frequently vertical ; these, on their first appearance, 
are not nnmeronfl, and in general not very striking, hut 
they aro found rapidly to increase as the style becomes 
developed, until the flowing lines of the Decorated tracery 
areexploded. Thereareverygtettt^Bi.n.e^i:Mm.'SiiSi'w«iiiS'"«- 
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QTractrg. 



tracery of the Perpendicular style ; occasionally tiansomB 
are introduced in it, par- 
ticnlaily in some dis- 
tricte, and an effect \ery 
similar to that of a tran- 
Bom, produced by arch- 
ing the small lights at 
a uniform level across 
a cousiderahle part, or 
the whole hreadUi of the 
window, IB common. 
Although the leading 
lines are vertical, it is 
very nsual to find some 
of the piercings formed 
of curved patterns, and ^ 
the principal mullions 
are frequently arched 
and carried through the 
window-head, so as to 
divide the tracery into 
several distinct portions. 
In addition to its use 
in windows, tracery is 
also extensively employed as a decoration in Gothic archi- 
tecture in various other ways. 
In general character it always 
more or less resembles that of 
the windows, though the pat- 
terns are often necess^ily 
modified to suit the spaces to i 
which it is applied. Panels ' 
are sometimes entirely covered 
with it, and are sometimes 
epitomes of blank windows; 
parapets often, especially on 
the continent, consist of arange 
of tracery; ceilings, both 
vaulted and flat, are very 
commonly ornamented with 
it; in Bcreenfi it i& eha<»l inrratiahly introduced; 
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also made to decorate a variety of small objects, sucli as 
locks, door-handles, &c. The use of the word tracery (as 
well as muUion) by modem writers is derived firom Sir 
Christopher Wren, who employs them habitually in his 
reports, and it may be supposed therefore that the word 
was used by the workmen of that day. His cotemporaries, 
Dr. Plot and Eandle Holmes, both use it, and from these 
authorities it derives its present universal employment. 
^^Trctoery is the working of the top part of a window 
into several forms and fashions," says Holmes (Acad, of 
Armory, p. 112, pt. iii.); and Wren, describing Salisbury 
Cathedral windows, admires them because the light is 
not obstructed "with many muUions and transoms of 
tracery-work,^^ (Parentalia, 302, 304, 307.) But in me- 
dieval contracts the term does not appear, and instead of 
it we ^^form-pieces and/orm«. 

It may be conjectured that tracery is a corruption of 
the opvLS triforiatum, or optis interrasilis, of the medieval 
artists. These were different kinds of pierced work in 
metal plate largely introduced into the goldsmith's work, 
and into other brass and ironwork ; as, for example, the 
lock-plates which are often seen upon doors, which are 
formed of thin iron plate, upon which ornamental patterns 
are traced, and the ground pierced through and coloured 
cloth placed behind it. Often the patterns are the same 
as those of the stone tracery, and the subordination of the 
mouldings is produced by placing two or more plates upon 
each other. 

Trail, an old English name for a running enrichment of 
leaves, flowers, tendrils, &c., such as is common in the 
hollow mouldings of Gothic architecture "; it appears to be 
applied to a series of detached ornaments as well as to 
those which are connected by a continuous stalk. [See 
Vignette,'] 

Transept : any part of a church that projects at right 
angles from the body (that is, the high central portion 
either of nave or choir), and is of equal or nearly equal 
height to it, is termed the transept. The transept gives 
to the church its cruciform arrangement, but its position 
varies in different ages and atylea. lidx^^b Occ^t^^^ ^^^^a^ 
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have several transepts. Transepts are always arranged in 
pairs, that is to say, that the projection southward is 
always accompanied by a corresponding projection north- 
ward, and although from delays in buQding and alterations 
the two are frequently dissimilar in style and plan, as at 
Chester, it must always be supposed that the two are con- 
templated. Hence the word transept is sometimes used in 
the singular to include both the north and the south 
branches. In the basilican churches of Rome, and others 
of that class and age, the transepts are at the altar ex- 
tremity of the building, and the head of the cross is only 
marked by an apse. Gradually, however, the eastern 
limb of the cross became elongated in successive structures, 
until, as at York, it is made equal to the western limbi 
This western limb, in describing the building, is usually 
termed the nave, and the eastern the choir, without re- 
ference to the jactual position or extent of the real choir 
considered with respect to its liturgical meaning, for the 
latter is often placed west of the transepts in the nave, as 
at I^orwich and Westminster. Sometimes a small secondary 
transept is placed east of the principal transept, as at 
Cluny, Canterbury, Salisbury, Lincoln, and several other 
examples. Occasionally the western front is developed 
into a transept, as at Ely, or a transept is placed at the 
extreme east end, as at Durham, Fountains, and Peter- 
borough. The transepts were anciently termed ** cross 
isles,'* "transversas insulas.** [See Aisle.^ In Latin 
more usually crucea. [See Cathedral.'] 

Transition : this term is employed in reference to medi- 
eval architecture, while it is in progress of changing from 
one style to another. There are three periods of transition, 
viz. from the Romanesque or Norman style to the Early 
English ; from the Early English to the Decorated ; and 
from the Decorated to the Perpendicular : buildings erected 
at these particular times frequently have the features of 
two styles so blended together that they cannot be pro- 
perly considered to belong to either ; sometimes the details 
of the later style are associated with the general forms and 
arrangements of the earlier, and vice versd. 

Middle Age archi^fcetvix^ '^^.^ ^.t qU times undergoing 
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kl progreBBive change, as ie erident &oni the dif. 
ferenc« between early and late work in each of the styles, 
but these alterations are, for the most part, only modifica- 
tiona of the distinguiehing characteristics, though many 
of them indicate the more important changes to which 
they eventually led. This term is mote usually applied 
to the first great period of transition, from the Romanesque 
to the Gothic. 

Transom (Transommer, or cross-beam), a horizontal 
mullion or croas-bar in a window, &c. The most ancient 
examples of transoms are found in the Early English 
style: of this date they are extremely rare, and appear 
only tfl hare been uaed occasionally in glazed windows 
which were provided with casements, and in. the unglazed 
openings of belfries, turrets, &c., for the sake of strength. 
At this period they were mere straight bara of stone, and 
except in unglazed windows of very great 
length, were introduced but once in the 
height of the opening ; as church windows 
were seldom made to open, specimena of 
the firat-mentioned kind are to be sought 
for in domestic buildinga; they exist at 
Battle Abbey, Sussex, and at Woodcroft i 
and Longthorpe, Northamptonshire. In 
the Decorated style the use of transoms 1 
increased, and examples of them in 1" 
unglazed openings of towers and apires ( 
are by no means uncommon, ae in the [ 
churches of Exton, Rutland ; St. Mary, 
Stamford; King's Sutton, Northampton- 
shire, and St. Mary, Oxford. In glazed 
church windows they were atill very rarely 
employed, though they may be seen in the Bi=pi™.oioiu 
cathedral at Bristol, and in the churches 
of Albrighton, Shropshire, and Dodford, Northampton- 
shire ; but in domestic buildings they were very gene- 
rally adopted, doubtless from the convenience which they 
afforded tor the application of casements. At this period 
they were introduced only once in the height of the win- 
dow, and the lights were usually arched and feittisxeSi. 
beneath them. In the PerpenibcBloi %X'^'\ft "Cofe ^osfc *A 
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transoms was very general 
in windows of all kinds, 
and they were often re- 
peated Beyeral times in the 
height, they were also 
sometimes introduced in 
the tracery the hghts 
were almost always ai ched 
and feathered under them 
They also occur in Low- 
nde windows, in which 
prohably the lower divi- 
sion of the window was 
provided with a shutter 
During the reigns of Eliza 
beth and James I , and 
even later, transoniB con- 
tinued to he frequentlj 
need, hut they weie sel 
dom more than plain bars, 
like honzontal niulbons 
In continental Gothic ar- 
chitecture tranBoms were 

much less employed than H«dm™ Ka> 

in this country 

Tnbnne, or Tribunal A word in its first eignificatton 
used to denote the seat of the judge in the basilica After- 
wards, when the basilican arrangement was applied to 
churches, it signified the seat of the bishop, or that of the 
bishop and clergy, which was usually round the apse. 




TbaVerBE, a kind of screen with 


passage in a walL In monastic 


cartons used in halls, chapele, 


rules the lri>anlia. is often D>en- 


and other large rooma to give 


Uoned, and appears to have b™ 


privacy to dignified persons. 


near the chapter-house and a part 


Trellis, Trellice, an open grat- 


of the cloister. In Ui^e monas- 


ing or lattice- work, either of metal 


teries there were several tritantia. 




as there were several tloiHtn. 


fiBBd tn aueh as are formed of 


Amongst others it is probable 


straight bars crossing each other. 


that the covered psesage which so 


Tresadhte, a passage in a. 


usually lies betwesn the transept 


house, is. (i that between lie 




wreen at the lower end of the 


alruoHtu. 


iiall and tbe omces), <n a. loxKi'a 






Critmnt—SitEciriunt, 

That at Torcello ia perhaps 
given. The word 
at a later date came 
to signify a pulpit, 
and also any elevated 
part of a church or 
public building ; 
hence the Ereuch 
use it to this day 
for the gallery ia 
a church. In Nor- 
wich Cathedral the 
hishop's throne still 
exists, on the east 
end of the choir 
wall; though built 
round and hidden, it 
shews that before the twelfth century the basilican arrai^fe- 
ment was adopted in this country. 

TrifbrilUU, a gallery or arcade 
wall, over the arches separating the body 
from the aisles of a church. The arcade is 
not iu general carried entirely through the 
wall, but (here ia most commonly a paBsage- 
way behind it, which is often continued in 
the thickness of the wall round the entire 
building; in some eases, however, where 
the aisle roof behind the triforium will 
admit of it, the ai cade is entirely open, as 
at Lincoln Cathedral, and the choir of the 
cathedral at Canterbury. In a few churches 
in this country, and in many on the con- 
tinent, there is an upper story o-vet the 
aisles at the back of the triforium. 

The ornamental arrangement ef the tri- 
forium differs considerably. Ia theiPiwrniwi 
style it is often formed of one arch occu- 
pying an entire bay of the building, or of 
one arch subdivided into smaller ones 
supported on small shafts as at Kalms- 
bury Abbey. In the JSarhf EngHth e^.-jVa 
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a range of Bmall arches is not nncommon, and Bometimes 

two or more larger 

arches subdivided 

are need. In the | 

Decorated and Pfr 

fendieuiar styles 

in which the aisle 

roofs are frequently I 

flatter than is UBual 

at earlier penods 

the space occupied 

by the trifonum 

is often much re 

duced, and in some 

buildings, espe 

cially in the latter style, it is altosethcr abolished Some 

timee the recess of the clerestory window la continued down 

to the ordinaiy level of the bottom of the tnfonum and 

has an open parapet carried across it, but when the height 

is aufficient, an arcade or a range of open screen work is 

common: occnaionally the wall ia only panelled 

There has huen some controTersy as to the origin of this 
word. It is used by Gervase, a monk of Canterbury, 
writing in thi: twelfth century, and by him only, till the 
sixteenth century, when it was adopted by Somner and 
others, evidently from Gervase. The theory deriving it 
from trea-forea, or three openings or doors, is not probable, 
as the general rule was for a Norman triforium arcade to 
have two or four openings, as was the case where the 
name is first applied. Nor is the Latitiization of thorough- 
fare a more probable derivaiion, A third theory, tliat it was 
a corruption, or rather misreiiding, of Tribunum, would in 
some respects meet the case, but it is purely a supposition. 

Trefoa (Lat. TVm = three, /o^ium = 
a leaf), ornamental feathering or folia- 
tion used in Gothic architecture in the 
heads of window- lights, tracery, panel- 
lings. Set., in whieli the spnces between 
the cusps represent the form of a. three- 
lobed leaf. [See Fa\l.\ 





Tiiglyph : fm onuunent need in the Doric frieze, t 
sisting of three vertical angular chan- 
nels, or flutes, separated by narrow 
flat spaeee. They are not worked ex- 
actly in the aame manner in the Gre- 
cian and Boman examples ; and in 
the latter, when placed over columns, 
are invariably over the centre of them, 
but in the former, at the Migle of an 
entablature, are placed close up to the 
angle, and not over the centre of the 
column. 

Truss: (1.) The collection of timbers forming one of 
the prineiptd aupporta in a roof, framed together bo as to 
^ve mutual support to each other, and to prevent any 
straining or distortion from the superincumbent weight ; 
they are usually placed at regular intervals, and are formed 
in various ways, according to the size and nature of the 
roof with which they are connected; diagrams of two, 
of the simplest kind, are given in the article on Jloof. 
(2.) Wooden partitions and other works in carpentry are 
sometimcB Btrengthened with framed trusses of similar 
kinds. (3.) Aneones, brackets, foiA consoles are sometimes 
called trusses. 

Tador Style: this name is used by some writers on 
Gothic architecture, but they do not agree in the appli- 
cation of it. It is variously employed to designate the 
Perpendicular style throughout its continuance — the latter 



the Eoi 

meals ; also the couch, on whicl 

they reclined at their meals. 

I'BIMiiER : this is an ancient 
terra in carpentry, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it waa formerly used 
in precisely the same ten 
present; it new signifiea 
of timber insarted in a n* 
wooden partition, &c-, to support 
the ends of any of the joists, 
rafCers, &o., which cannot, from 
partieiJar oircnnialances, be made 
l« bear upon the walla or upon 



Thcptic, 1 



tablet, in 



s, to open and shut, 
ir folding oser the 



thre< 

tbe two t 

cflQtre when dosed, aa contrasted 

with Diptych. See Leam. 

TsocHTLUS, a hollow moulding 
frequout in the baaea ot OsajaKsi. 
ordetd. ^eone aa &»i,ul. 




1 detail, but the general 
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period of this style — and the mixed style whict Bpnmg 
up on the decline of (Jothic architecture, ueually called 
Elizabethan. The term ia not very extensively used, and 
is most commonly under- 
stood to mean late Per- 
pendicular work. The 
Tudor Flower is a flat 
flower, or leaf, placed 
upright on its Bt«lk, 
much naed in Perpen- 
dicular work, especially ■ 
late in the style, in long 

suits as a crest, or ornamental finishing, on cornices, &c. : 
the examples differ considerably " 
effect does not vary much. 

Turret, Touret, Turette, 
a 'amall tower - the name is 
also sometunes given to a 
large pinnacle Turrets are 
employed in Goth e architec 
ture for vanous purposes and 
are a[ phed in vanous ways 
they also differ very greatly 
m their forms proportions 
and decorations In many 
caeea they are used solely for 
ornament they are also often 
placed at the angles of build 
ings especially castles to 
increase their strength serv 
ing practically as corner hut 
tresses Occasionally they 
carry bells or a clock but 
one of the most commoa uses 
to which they are appbed is 
to contain a neivel or spiral 
staircase for this purpose 
they are usually found at 
tached to church towers form 
ing an external projection 
which very ficequ.'Jiiu^ ^ki 




{Sonnet 
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minates considerably below the top of the tower, but in 
some diBtricts tairets of this 
kind generally rise above the 
tower, and are finished with 
a parapet orsmall spire. Tur- 
rets of all dates are sometimes 
perfectly plun, and sometimes 
varioasly ornamented, accord- 
ing to the character of the pre- 
vailing style of architecture, 
the upper part being the most 
enriched, and not un&equenily 
formed of open-work. In the 
Iforman style, the lower part 
is usually square, and this form 
is continued to the top, but 
the upper part is sometimes 
changed to a polygon or circle ; 
few turrets of this date retain 
their original terminations, 
but they appear to have been 
often finished with low spires, 
either square, polygonal, or 
circular, according to the 
shape of the turret. In the 
Harit/ English and later styles 
they are most usually poiy- 
gonalgbut are sometimes square, n.Ht^^ sr-ni^. 

and occasionally circular. 

The upper terminations are very various ; in the Early 
English style spires prevail, but in the Decorated and 
Perpendicular not only spires but parapets, cither plain, 
battlemented, panelled, or pierced, and pinnacles are used. 
The peculiar kind of turrets often found attached to small 
churches and chapels, which have no tower to receive the 
hells, are described under the term Sell-gable. 




times applied to a spiral staircase 
TuBHOBECE, aiaa a. winding 
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Tnfe, Tnfo, Tuff, a porous stone deposited by calcareous 
waters ; when compact it is called IVavertine, Mnch of 
it is exceedingly light, and resembles petrified sponge; it 
is extremely durable, and was extensively used by tbe 
Bomana for the external facing of buildings, b» at the 
theatre at Lillebone, in Normandy, and the Pharos in 
Dover Caatie. In the Middle Ages it was sometimes used 
in walls in localities where it could be easily procuied, as 
in the churches of Le Bourg d'Un, in Normandy, and 
Dursley, Gloucestersbire ; but it was principally employed 
in vaulting, for which, from its lightness, it was peculiarly 
suited. Gervase, in his account of the rebuilding of the 
choir of Canterbury Cathedral, after the fire in 1174, 
describes the vault to be "ex lapido et to/o levi." It is 
used in the vaulting of the late Norman porch on the 
north side of the nave of Bredon Church, "Worceaterahire, 
and in many other buildings. 

Tympanum, the triangular space between the horizontal 
and sloping cornices on tbe front of a pediment in Classical 
architecture ; it is often left plain, but is sometimes covered 
with sculpture. This name is also given to the space im- 




mediately above the opening of a doorway, &c. in me- 
dieval architecture, when tbe top of the opening is square 
and has an arch over it; this arrangement is not un- 
common in this CAimtxy in. Sonuan work, and on the 
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continent is to be found in each of the styles ; t3mipanum8 
of this kind ore occasionally perfectly plain, but are gene- 
rally ornamented with carving or sculpture; in conti- 
nental work the subjects are usually arranged in tiers 
one above another, and often embrace a great number 
of figures. Also when an arch is surmounted by a gable- 
moulding or triangular hoodmould, the space included 
between the arch and the triangular hoodmould is termed 
the tympanum of the gable. 

Type, or Tippe : the canopy over a pulpit, according to 
Nicholson's Dictionary. It seems to have been also em- 
ployed for the capping or cupola roof of a turret, which 
resembles the usual form of the pulpit canopy, although 
this term is seldom used. A very beautilul example is 
given under the article Pulpit. The term seems to be 
applied also to other structures of the same form. In 
the account, for instance, of the repairs of the White 
Tower, 23 Hen. VIII., there are particulars of the re- 
pair and construction of *'four types on the top of the 
White Tower with their ordenances about them," which 
are manifestly the roofs of the four comer turrets, which 
upon this occasion were "hythened with brycke work 
every type a yarde hye," plastered, roughcast, the wood- 
work reconstructed, and the lead recast. 

Valley. In a roof where there is more than one ridge, 
the internal angles formed by the meeting of the sides are 
termed Valleys, and the timbers supporting these sides 
are termed Valley Rafters, 



TussES, projectiDg stones left 
in a wall to which another build- 
ing is intended to be added, in 
order to connect them securely 
together.^ The term is not in 
general use at the present day. 
They are sometimes called Tooths 
ina-stones, 

Tylle-thakkers, tile-thatchers 
or tilers. 

Ttmbre, a herald's term for the 
crest, which in an aohievement 



stands on the top of the helmet, 
or on the top of a fumerell or 
lantern, on the roof of a hall, ftc, 
or on the finial of a turret. The 
V<me from Stanton Harcourt. on 
the next page, affords an illus- 
tration. 

Undercroft, a subterranean 
chapel or apartment. At Here- 
ford, in the cloisters, there is a 
place called the Mary-croft. 
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Vane (written ctlso 7ane), a plate of metal tnmmg on 
a vertical apindle bo aa to shew the directioa of the wind, 
frequently fixed on the tops of spires 
and pinnacles, and other elevated sitna* 
tions; it is often in the form of a 
cook, and from this circumstance is 
very commonly called a wealhei-cock. 
Vanes vere in use in the times of 
the Saxons, and in after ages were 
very extensively employed. They 
were sometimes perfectly pl^, and 
sometimes cnt into omameotal forms, 
■which were not unfrequently heraldic 
devices. During the prevalence of 
the Perpendicular and Elizabethan 
styles, figures supporting vanes were 
often placed on the tops of pinnacles, 
and in other elevated situations ; these 
were usually in the form of small 
flags, and were sometimes pierced 
with a representation of some armorial hearing. Occa- 
sionally the vane was shaped like an heraldic device. 

Vault (Fr. nHU, and Lat. Fobiim). The simplest 
and most ancient kind used over 
a rectangular area is the Ct/tin- 
drieal, called also a barrel, and 
sometimes wagon - vault ; this 
springs from the two opposite >—~ i- ^rg-r-gj 
walls, and presents a uniform fe^T?^^^^3 
concave surface throughout its ^^^i^^S 
whole length. The terra ' cjlin- i ^gr^^ 
drical' properly implies the form iS5^==i 
of a segment of a cylinder, cmttBHudi. 

but it is applied to pointed 
vaults of the same description. 

Vaults of this description were used by the Romans, and 
also by the builders in this country, to the end of the 
Norman style. The Romans also first introduced groin- 
ing, formed by the intersection of vaults crossing each 
ot£er at right angles, and soma of their construolions of 
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Groinad Yanlt. 



this kind were of very large size. In groined vaults the 
arches which cross each 
other do not always cor- 
respond in width; in 
such cases they some- 
times spring from the 
same level, and conse- 
quently are of unequal 
heights; and sometimes 
the springing of the nar- 
rower vault is raised so 
that the tops are on the 
same level. Domical, or hemispherical vaulting over a 
circular area was likewise practised by the Eomans, of 
which the Pantheon at Rome exhibits a magnificent ex- 
ample of 142 ft. in diameter. The decorations employed 
on Homan vaulting consist chiefly of panels, and flat hands 
of ornament following the curve of the arch : the applica- 
tion of ribs at that period was unknown. 

In the Norman style cylindrical or barrel vaulting, as 
well as groined vaulting, is used ; the former of these is 
either perfectly devoid of ornament, as in the chapel in 
the White Tower of London, or has plain and massive ribs 
at intervals, following the direction of the curve of the 
arch. In groined vaulting the cross- vaults are not un- 
frequently surmounted, or stilted, when they are of nar- 
rower span than the main vault, though sometimes, in such 
cases, they are both made to spring from the same level ; 
but in general the parts of the building are so arranged 
that both vaults are of nearly or quite the same breadth. 

In the Early English style, when the use of the pointed 
arch was permanently established, the same form was also 
given to the vaulting; and groined vaults at this period 
were universally adopted. In buildings of this date ribs 
are invariably employed, especially on the groins : the 
simplest arrangement of them consists of the diagonal or 
groin ribs, cross-springers, and the longitudinal and trans- 
verse ribs at the apex of the main and cross vaults ; but 
these two last, in some examples, are omitted. Additional 
ribs are sometimes introduced between the diagonals and 
cross-springers. In some buildinga iiL tlai& ^Wissterj^ ^sS^. 



in many on the continent, the vaulting is constructed with 
the main vault double the width of the croBB-vaults, with 




the diagonal ribs embracing two bays or eompartments of 
the cross-vaults, as in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Decorated vaultB for the most part differ but litlle from 
those of the preceding style : the longitudinal and trans- 
verse ribs are oocaBionally, but not often, omitted, and the 
number of those on the surface of the vaulting is sometimes 
increased ; and in some examples ribs are introduced cross- 
ing the vaults in directions opposite to their curves, so as 
to form in some degree an appearance of net-work upon 
them. The short ribs which connect the bosses and inter- 
sections of the principal rib and ridge-ribs, but which do 
not themselves eittier spring from an impost or occupy the 
ridge, are termed liernea, and the vaults in which they 
oeeu ■, heme vavitt. 
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la the Ftrpmdicular style the general eonstrnction is 
much the same as in the Decorated, but the rihs are often 
more numerouB, and pendants are not uncommon. To- 
wards the latter part of this style fan-tracery vaulting waa 
. commonly introduced : this has no groins, but the peaden- 
tives are circular on the plan, and have the same curve in 
every direction, resembliEg inverted curvilinear conoids, 
and are generally covered with ribs and tracery branching 
out equally all round them. The middle of the upper part 
of the vault, between the pendentives, is usually domical 
in construction, aad frequently has a pendant in the centre 
of each compartment. 

Vanltii^-shaft : a term pro- 
posed by Professor Willis for a 
shaft, small column, or pillar, 
which supports the ribs of a vault. 
Shafts of this kind sometimes 
rise from the floor, and some- 
times from the capital of a larger 
pillar, or from a corbel or other 
projection. The most usual ar- 
rangement is that shewn iu the 
example here given, where the 
shaft rises between the spring- 
ings of the arches of the nave. 

Vesioa Piscii : a name applied 
by Albert Durer to a pointed 
oval figure, formed by two equal 
circles, cutting each other in 
their centres, which is a very 
common form given to the attreole, 
or ghry, by which the representa- 
tions of each of the three Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity and the 
Blessed Virgin are surrounded 
in the paintings or sculplu 




I of the Middle AgcE 



Vent Id an ambattJed wall ia . 
eilhor the Crenel or the Loop/ioli, 
for its eiaot meanitig is somewEiat 
unbiguoiu. 

VsBQE, a medlSTBl term «ome- I 



tJmei applied to the ahafl of H 
aoluam, or to a amaU orsamental 
shaft in Oothio arohiteoturs. 
Vbeoi-boabd = Barge-boacd. 




30O Vaia ^iatiat—'BtBtcz. 

haa been conjectared that it waa adopted from the idea 
that this fig\ue is symbolical, and 
signifi-oant of the Greek vord TyAt 
(a^A), which contains the initial 
letters of the name and titles of the 

Saviout, Iiftrow XpiiTTos, Otoo Ytoc, 

lamip; this form, however, is by 
no means always given to the 
aureole, and the idea of any pe- | 
culiar symbolical meaning being 
attached to it appears to have been 
adopted almost exclusively by 
English antiquaries. This form 
is sometimes found in panels and 
other architectural features, and 
is extremely common in medieval 
seals, especially those of bishops 
and monastic estabhshmentn. 

Vestibnle, a hell or ante-chamber next to the entrance, 
from which doors open to the various rooms or passages of 
a house. This is the Yitruvian and the modem sense, but 
the latter includes any lobby, porch, or ante-room, through 
which a larger apartment or a house, &c. is entered. 
Vgitiiuliimia medieval Latin is also used for the veatiariunt 
or vettry, and sometimes for the nave, the ecdesia being 
strictly the choir only. The origin of the word is dis- 
puted, but it is probable that it first signified the en* 
tiance-chamber to the baths, where the clothes of the 
bather were laid aside ; and hence the entrance to a bouse 
or any public edifice. 

T^^nette (Fr.), a running ornament consisting of leaves 

and tendrils, such as is frc- 

quently carved in the hol- 
low mouldings in Gothic 
architecture, especially in 
the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles; called also 
Ji-ail. '- — 

Vestry, or Revestry: a room attached to the choir of 
s church, sometuaea cs^iXkAl ^Jut toor^ty, in vbich the 
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sacred vessela and vestments were kept, and where the 
priest put on his robes. In ordinaiy parish chorcfaei it 
was ueuaUy an adjunct on one side of the choir, but was 
sometimes at the east end, behind the altar, either within 




the mam walls of the build ng as at Crewkeme Somenet- 
sbire and Arundel Suiigex or forming a projection beyond 
them as at Hawkhuret Kent and m several churches in 
the city of York 

Vise (old form Py« = a screw) a spiral staircase, the 
steps of which wind round a perpendicular shaft or pillar 
called the newel. The majority of ancient church towers 
are provided with staircases of this kind, and they are to 
be found in varioua situationB in most Middle Age build- 
ings. During the prevalence of the Norman style, the 
steps were formed of small atones supported on a coil- 
tinuouB spiral vanlt, naohing fibe 'v\vua ^isa^A. tS. "^^ 
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stairs, one side of which rested on the newel, and the 
other on the main wall ; subsequently to this period the 
steps were each made of a single stone, one end of which 
was inserted into the main wall, and the other rested upon 
and formed part of the newel. 

Vitmviaji Scroll, a peculiar pattern of scroll-work, 
consisting of convolved undula- ^«^ ^=,5^^ ^«^ 
tions, used in Classical architec- ^\^\j;^iV 
ture. The name given after the r^ ^-^ _^^ X^. 
great architectural writer Vitruvius. vitruma scrou. 

Voltlte (Lat. Volutm = turned), 
a spiral scroll forming the princi- 
pal characteristic of the Ionic capi- 
tal. Volutes are also used on the 
capitals of the Corinthian and 
Composite orders. Exapoples will 
be found in the illustrations ac- 
companying the' article Order. 




Volute. 



VoTLSSOir, a name adopted from the French, for the 
wedge-shaped stones (or other 
material) with which an arch is 
constructed, as marked in the 
engraving, a, a, a; the upper 
one, namely J, at the crown of 
the arch, is termed the Key -stone. 
The lowest voussoir, or that which 
is. placed immediately above the 
impost, is termed the springing- 
stone, or springer. 




Vouuoin. 



Wainscot, this term originally seems to have implied 
rough planks of oak timber, and subsequently to have 
been given to wooden panelling, to which they were con- 
verted, for lining the inner walls of houses and churches. 



Vethym, or Fethym, a fathom ; 
a measure of six feet. 

VoMiTORiA (Lat.), the princi- 
pal entraDces of an amphitheatrQ. 



VoussuRE (Fr.), a vault. 
Wagon- VAULT. Sea Vault. 
Wall-plate. See PUUe and 
Roof. 
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It ■was Tery extensiTely employed during the reigna of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., and for a long period after- 
wards. The name has long ceased to be confined to oak 
panelling. It is also called Seeling-work. 

Wall Faintiiig, the large spaces which are sometimes 
left without any ornamentation in our churches and which 
when whitewashed appear eo cold and unsightly were 
originally covered with colour either la the shape of floral 
or geometrical patterns or of figures and emblems The 
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painted glass when treated in conjunction with the wall, 
as may be seen at the Sainte Chapelle has a beautiiiil 
efiect The bands of colour on the wall were no doubt 
in continuation of the transoms or the s 11 or a con 
tinuat on of a band earned round the arches and taking 
the place of a dnpstone and string There are &esh ex 
amples discovered every day, but they are seldom m such 
a state as to admit of preservation. [See Polychrome.~^ 

Window: the windows employed in Classical archi- 
tecture are usually rectangular openings without any in- 
ternal splay, with architraves and other ornaments on the 
exterior, very similar to those of the dooT^Kja,'^!**' ws^oa- 
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times they have arched heads ; and oooasionally amaU 
circular and semicircular windows ore used. In modem 
buildings, windoira called Venetian windowa are sometimes 
introduced ; they are of large size, divided by columns, or 
piers resembling pUastera, into three lights, the middle one 
of which U usually wider than the others, and is sometimes 
arched; in the arrangement and character of their orna- 
ments they resemble Uic windo^s^ used in Classical archi- 
tectnre. 

In medieval architecture the windows vary most ma- 
terially in the several styles. In the class of buildings 
spoken of in the article on Saxtm architecture they are 
generalSy small, and when in situntions to require glazing 
have often a large splay both externally and internally ; 
but sometimes the intride only is splayed, and the external 
angle of the jamb merely chamfered. lu church towers 
and situations where glazing is not necessary, they are fre- 
quently of two or more lights, divided by email pillars, or 
piera, usually resembling balusters, with the jambs con- 
structed without any aplay either internally or externally. 
The heads of the windows in this style are formed of 
semicircular arches, or of I ng stones placed on end upon 

the imposts, and leaning 

against each other at the 
top, so as to form a triangle. 

In buildings of the early 
N(rrman style the windows 
are generally of rather 
small proportions, but in 
those of later date they are 
often of considerable size; 
the most ancient exaiDples 
are usually very little or- 
namented, having only a 
small chamfer or a plain 
shallow recess round them 
externally, and a large 
aplay within, but some- 
times there is a small shaft 
on each side in the exter- 
ntl recess, and a WoeV- 





moulding over the arch ; this mode of decoration prevails 

throughout the style, and 
ia made t« produce a hold 
and rich effect by the in 
troduction of mouldings 
and other ornaments in the 
arch, and sometimcB in tke 
jambs, the number of shafts 
also is Bomedmes increased 
The richest examples are 
met with in buildings of 
late date, although nu- 
merous specimens remain 
of all periods, up to the 
very end of the style, which 
are perfectly plain, or have 
only a few simple mouldings 
on the outside. There are 
some Norman windows di- 
vided by shafte, or small 
piers, into two or more 

lights ; these are often placed in shallow recesses with 
arched heads, embracing the whole breadth of the win- 
dow ; they are found principally in towers and in edttta- 
tions where glazing is not required. A few examples of 
circular windows of this 

style remain; some are / ^"-."Tf ■ '■" , — 

without muUions or tracery 
of any kind, but other spe- 
cimens are divided by email 
shaftejOrmullions, artnnged 
like tlie spokes of a wheel. 
The insidea of the windows 
of this period^ except those 
in belfries and in other 
situations where they arc 
not intended to be glazed, 
are almost invariably w„™. «„i... .. u«, 

splayed, and are frequently 

without any kind of ornament ; when deoorations are used, 
they are similar both in character and ^iui&!& c& ^.-^-^oijaiws^ 
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to thoee of Hie exterior, thougti generally inferior to them 
in riohuesB and amount. The proportionB of the openings 
are Tery various tliroughout the existence of the Korman 
style, hut the moat elongated specimens are asaally late. 
They are aometimea placed in pairs, and occasionally in 
triplets, towards the end of tho style, bo close to each 
other that the space hetweea the internal splays is not 
more than aufflcient to receive the decorations with which 
the windows are surrounded, hut muUions are not used. 

tn the Early £ngli»h style the proportions of windows 
vary very greatly, but the majority of 
them are long and narrow; they are 
used singly, or comhined in groups of 
two, three, five, and seven. When 
grouped in this manner, they are not 
unfrequently placed so near to each 
other that the stonework between them 
is reduced to a real mullion, and in 
such cases they are generally sur- 
mounted by a lai^e arch embracing 

the whole 

number 

of lights; 

hut in the 

pies the ■ "*"■ 

spaces between the windows 
are more considerable, ex- 
cept in those of late date, 
many of which are separated 
by muUions, and have the 
space between the heads of 
the lights and the arch over 
them pierced with circles, 
quatrefoils, or other open- 
ings, producing very much 
- the effect of the windows of 
. the succeeding style. In 

beltnea, spirea, &c., where glazing ia unneeesaary, two or 
more openings, Bepaiateit^ amall shafts, placed under one 
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arch are not uncommon A verv prevalent mode of orna 

mentmg the win 

dow3 of this style » 

especially on the 

insidei IB with 

small shafts which 

are usually detaihed , i' 

ft om the other atone 

w ork and stand -= 

quite free they are 

often made of a 

finer matenal thin 

the rest of the win i 

dow xnA poli-ihed 

Ihe amount of de | 

cuiation emplcyed 

IS \erv vtriouH 

many examples are 

perfectlyplainwith 

m and hive only 

a smgk or doubl 

ihamter or small 

splay externally 

others whtnequaUy ° "* 

pUin on the extenor have shafts and mouldings withm , 

some again have the interior and 

exterior equally enriched aaid BOrae 

ha^e the greatest amount of deco 

ration eTftemaliy but m geneial 

when there is any difference the 

mside IS the most highly oraa 

mented The jambs are always 

a] Hyed on the inside and the inner 

aieh IS most commonly unconlorm 

ablii to that over the actual open 

mg ot the window springing usu 

ally from a lower level , this arch, . 

even when the jambs are perfectly 

phm has a chamfer on the inner 

tdge or a small suit of mouldings which generally project 

below the soffit, and either dieiQ.toVae^Bsii»,'«i«*."ai?ia^ 





a corbel on each side. A few exempli b have tl 

openings formed of trefoil or cinque- 

foil arches and occasionally in 

those of late date theya efeathered 

There are va lous beautiful speci 

mens remainiug of circular windows 

of this style Triangular windows 

are also owiasionally to be met 

with but Ihey are u>iuall) email 

and in the subordinate pa ts ol 

buildings 

In the Decorated atyle the win 
dowB are enlarged and divided by 
raullions into aeparate hghts and 
have the heads filled with tracery 
[See Tracery ] Occasionally win 
dowa re met with ot this date with 
transoms but they are very i 
except la domestic 
work and m spires and 
toners where not m 
tended to be glazed 
Ihe heads of the win 
dona m this style are 
of vanoua forms the 
most prevalent are two 
centred pointed arches . 

ot different pro portions 

hut besides these seg 

mental arches both 

plain and p nted are 

used and ogees square 

heads are also common 

The inner arches are 

VLry frequently of dif 

lerent shaj cs and pro 

portions from those 

01 er the tracery aad 

even when the inner 

Jamba ore perfectly 

pjtun ai 




chamfered or moulded in the game msnner s 
spending arches in the 
Early English style. Many 
Decorated windows which 
have elaborate tracery are 
almost destitute of mould 
ings; ihemuUions are often 
only splayed, and the jamha 
provided with one or two 
additional mouldings of the 
simplest character : but in 
enriched buildings there 
are generally several sub 
ordinations of mullions, and 
the jambs are fiUed with 
a variety of mouldings ; in 
common with those of the 
preceding and following 

styles, they are always . , „ , . „. ^. 

splayed in the inside. 

The rich ball-flower mould- "■"tj-i'ii-iU', LM(».ct™hiT., c, »»■ 

ing of the period is very 

commonly used, and in some cases the ornament is carried 
along the mullions and the tracery, as at Leominster 
and Gloucester, though generally only along the ont. 
side. There are some circular windows of this date, of 
which a magnificent example remains at Lincoln Cathe- 
dral; squares, triangles, and other unusual forms, are 
also occasionally to be met with, but they are generally 

The principal differences between the windows of the 




oif in a wall, doped on the top, to 

Wksthehcock' a mut made in 
thi! sbaiie uf a cock. 

WE.\TiiEL;iNG : n.) A slight in- 
clinntiau i^vca to horizontal sur- 
faces, especially iu masonrj, to 



them. (2.) The aurfaoe of Btonm 



n then 



»b«n decayed b 
the weather 
to be Weatiered. 

WkbpeBS, also called Monrasra. 
Statues in attitudes of mourning, 
often placed in niches round altar- 
tombs, aa on that of Richard, 
Earl of Wamiok, V ■ '^ " 



PerpencUeular and flie preceding style contdst in the altered 

arrangement of the tra 

oery, the frequent in 

troduction of traneoma 

and the abapes of the 

heads, which are very 

often formed of four 

centred aretes, and 

ogees are nearly or 

quite diBuaed; in other 

respects they do not 

differ materially al 

though the character 

of the mouldings be 

oomes changed, and 

Bome of the aubord 

nat« parts are mod 

fied, as the style gra 

dually emergea from 

the Decorated. Small 

circles, quatref oils and 

squares, are not very 

unusual. Sometimes 

the transoms and sills 

of the windows are 5f!_ 

ornamented w th rj w » 

small battlements a 

feature peculiar to England As the Perpend cular style 

beeomos debased, the heads of the windows grow gradually 

flatter, until they ease to be arched and the opening is 

divided by the mull on mt pla n reet ngu ar bghta th s 

kind of window prevails in buddings of tie time of Queen 

Elizabeth and King James I,, and is found in work of the 

time of James II. and even later, until superseded by the 

modem sash window. 




Wicket, a amiJl d 
Id a larger one, to a 
gress and egresa, Tfith 
the whole. 

WlND-BB&ld, aciOBS-beaniused \ FiUeU 
in the piindpalB ot matrf 



roofe, occufifiDg the situation of 
the cotloT in modem kiog.post 
openiag I roob. See Roof. 

WiNCS of a moulding. See 



There is a very remarkable ■window 
found m a great number of churcbes 
it IS of small size below the level of 
the other windows and at a conyement ' 
height from the floor for a person 
look out through it the usual situation 
13 at the western end of the south aid 
of the chancel but it la. sometin es o^ 
the north and is occasionally found o 
both sides It is ealled a low * d 
temdov! Thepurpoaeof ithasbeenmui-b \ 
disputed but it is now generally con ' 
sideied to have been for the administra 
tion of the Sacrament to leperi or to 
sickpi.raon'jdunng time of plague the^ f 
are sometimes called lepers windows \ 
In many cases instead of a small win ^ ^ 
dowofthi' description the large window 
over tho plice which it would occupy ■ 
IB dongated and the additional portioi 
at the bottom IB parted off by a transom I 
No example ol these windows has been ' 
noticed of a date prior to the Early lo-s ,«■.*,. c >*i,™ 
English style and the majonty are <> » >» 

later though they are found inserted m Horman chureheB 
The thooiy adopted by the Ecclesiolog ''ts was that a 
light was burnt on the altar which nu^ht be seen from 
th outside through these ___ ^ 

windows and thus they 
g tre to them the name 
i Ljch loscope 

very elegant form of 




111 cihedrals and large 
churi-hes xa the Middle 
Ages IS call d by the 
njmo of a Ro^e window T' 
It IS a circular window 
and the inullionB con- ■- 
verge towards the centre :^ 
somethinglike the spokes 
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Peterborough Cathedral, c. 1175. 



of a wheel ; hence the name Catherine windows, or Wheel 
windows, is sometimes given to them. 

Zig-zag, a decoration 
peculiar to the Norman 
style of architecture, 
consisting of mould- 
ings running in zig-zag 
lines : very consider- 
able variety is given to 
this class of ornaments 
by changing the arrangement of the different suits of 
mouldings, and by turning the points of the zig-zags 
in different directions ; in 
some examples the prominent 
parts stand out quite free, 
and are entirely detached 
from the wall, as at Cuddes- 
don Church, Oxfordshire, and 
St. Joseph's Chapel, Glaston- 
bury Abbey. This kind of decoration is not found in 
buildings of the earliest Norman work, but in the more 
advanced specimens ; it is most abundantly employed about 
the doorways, windows, arches, &c. Examples are to be 
found in most churches of the Norman style. 




Iffley, Oxon., 1190. 



Xenodochium (Gr.), a room 
in a monastery for strangers. 

Xtstus= Ambulatory. 

Yard, Yerde : this name was 
sometimes given formerly to long 
pieces of timber, such as raft- 
ers. &c. 



Ymage = Image. 

ZocLE = Socle. 

ZoPHORUS, the Vitruvian name 
for the frieze in Classical architec- 
ture. 

Yle= aisle. 
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